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MILITARY AND POLITICAL ISSUES 


ECONOMICS AND MILITARY POWER 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul $1 pp 14-17 


[Article by Col S. Bartenev, Cand. Sc. (Economy): 


[Text ] 


A state's military potential is determined by the 
strength of its economic, socio-political and spiri- 
tual foundations, and by the might of its armed 
forces. The economic factor is of special signifi- 
cance. Even before the advent of firearms the 
outcome of a war depended in many respects on 
the production of cold steel weapons, i.e. on the 
economic aspect of warfare. This dependence in- 
creased still more conspicuously as firearms ap- 
peared on the battlefield. However, up to World 
Wear | (1914-18), war needs were generally satisfi- 
ed by the stocks of weapons accumulated in 
peacetime. But that war demonstrated the speci- 
fically new relationship between war and the eco- 
nomy. 

Analysing this relationship V. |. Lenin pointed 
out that modern warfare requires a highly deve- 
loped economy, in particular an industry capa- 
ble of mass producing diverse armaments, mate- 
riel and ammunition. On the basis of the historic 
experience V. |. Lenin concluded that in war 
“those who have the greatest technical equip- 
ment, organisation and discipline, and the best 
machines, wi!l gain the upper hand.” He was con- 
vinced that to meet the country’s economic and 
defence requirements the materia! Lase of socia 
lism should develop on the basis of modern sci- 
ence and technology. This would provide the pos 
sibility to develop advanced combat equipment— 
the major component of the state's military poten- 


tial. 
Proceeding from V. |. Lenin's ideas, and tak- 


ing into due account the specific nature of mo- 
dern war, the present revolutionary development 
in science and technology and the new stage of 





economic development of the USSR, the CPSU 
bases its policy on the assumption that the de 
fence power of the state depends on its economy. 
This has made special demands on the socialist 
economy throughout the history of the Soviet ste 
te. The economy was required to provide substan- 
tial stocks of raw materials, technical and combal 
equipment in peacetime and, in the event of war, 
to guarantee the production of advanced arms 
and combat equipment in the necessary quaniity. 

Defence production has been constantly in the 
focus of CPSU’s activities. As early as the 30s the 


USSR, encircled by the capitalist states, built in a 
short time a powerful defence industry. Especially 
fast was the development of the tank and aircraft 
industries, great strides were also made in build- 
ing plants manufacturing small arms, ammuni- 
tion, surface ships and submarines as well as en- 
gineer equipment. 

The implementation of the plans for modernis- 
ing the armed forces was interrupted by the trea- 
cherous attack of Hitler Germany on the USSR in 
June 1941. But the scientific and technological ba- 
sis built in the 30s provided for further develop- 
ment of the Soviet defence industries in the war 
years. 

When the war broke out the Soviet economy 
was reorganised in the shortest possible time to 
meet the requirements of war. Nazi Germany to- 
gether with her war allies and the occupied count- 
ries surpassed the USSR in total industrial output 
by 50-100 per cent at the start of war, and in 
1942 the superiority rose 100-300 cent. 
Through the tremendous efforts of the CPSU and 


"The Economy and Military Might™] 











the working people the Soviet economy mobilis- 
ed ail resources and produced during the war 
twice as much weapons and combat equipment 
as Germany, and this, along with other factors, 
predetermined the victorious outcome of the war 
for the Soviet people. 

During the first postwar years US imperialism 
staked on its nuclear monopoly. The USSR had to 
react by building its own nuclear potential. By the 
end of 1953 the Soviet Union possessed a variety 
of nuclear weapons including the hydrogen bomb 
as well as the experimental concepts of their em- 
ployment and nuc‘ear protection. 

Now that the Soviet people have been living 
in peace for over thirty years, the Communist 
Party can implement its economic policy of stea- 
dily raising the material and cultural standard of 
the population, creating favourable conditions 
for comprehensive development of the individual. 
This 1s to be attained through further growth of 
the effectiveness of social production, through in- 
creased productivity of labour, enhancement of 
the social and labour activity of the Soviet peo- 
ple. This political course was reaffirmed at the 
26th Congress of the CPSU. 


A major feature of the CPSU's present day eco- 
nomic strategy is implementation of large scale 
tasks of economic development, now to be ef- 
fected primarily through intensive methods. 
This is clearly manifested in the recent economic 
indexes of the USSR for the Tenth and the begin- 
ning of the Eleventh Five-Year-Plan periods. 

The economic development of the ccuntry both 
in production and structure presents better oppor- 
tunities for providing stronger security. The de- 
fence requirements can be satisfied in a more 
comprehensive way and for a longer perspective 
in all sorts of sophisticated materiel and equip- 
ment, reliable and accurate instruments and elec- 
tronic facilities. 

The war potential of a state is not only measur- 
ed by the amount of its resources but also by the 
degree of their availability for the defence needs, 
by the flexibility of contro! of these resources. 
This depends on many factors and primarily on the 
state's socio-political and economic structure. The 
predominance of the economic factor is especial- 
ly felt in critical periods of the state's history. 
Progressive social changes towards more effec- 
tive economic organisation and higher labour pro- 
ductivity usually lead to new and wider oppor- 


tunities for full and purposeful distribution of so- 
cial and economic resources for defence. 

It is quite evident that socialism is indisputably 
superior in this respect to any social system bas- 





ed on private property. This superiority vividly 
manifested itself World War Il when no 
country could match the Soviet Union in flexibi’ity 
and effectiveness of employment of the state's 
overall economic and military resources. While 
the USSR switched its to a _ military 
footing within a few months, the USA and Great 
Britain required from 1.5 to 2 years for this pur- 
pose and France failed to do it at all. 

The socialist system is essentially flexible in its 
organisation, which affords the best opportunities 
for prompt, planned and effective reorganisation 
of national production and all the available re- 
sources for a singie purpose. 

Economic build-up does not necessarily bring 
about a major and sweeping increase in the sta- 
te’s international influence. The political positions 


of a developed state become stronger only if its 
international efforts are in line with the progres- 
sive trends of world social development. The op- 


Vietnam is a siriking example of this. 

The successful implementation of the Tenth Fi- 
ve-Year Programme facilitated the — of the 
prestige of the world socialist system and contri- 
buted to strengthening the Soviet and socialist 
community's defence potential. As noted by the 
26th Congress, questions of s ing the 
country’s and its Armed Forces’ 
lity have never escaped the attention of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. The interna- 
tional situation makes this imperative. 


The USSR has always balanced its war potential 
with that of its enemies and spends as much as is 
absolutely necessary to guarantee its own and the 
socialist community's joint security. The Sovie* 
Union has to use part of its resources for this pur- 
pose in order to discourage @ ial aggres- 
sor from attempting to win by force of arms the 
historic dispute between the twe opposing so- 
cial systems. 

Seeking to upset the existing world balance in 
their favour the USA and other imperialist count- 
ries have recently stepped up their war prepara- 
tions. They hope that militarisation of their eco- 
nomy and science will earn them military supe- 
riority over the socialist states. With this in view 
they have inflated their defence budgets and ac- 
celerated their long-term arms programmes. Dur- 
ing the past decade the NATO countries’ arms 








expenditures have more than tripled and conti- 
nue to grow beth relatively and against inflation. 
The US government is cutting down social funds 
while raising the ce:l:ngs of military hardware ap- 
propriations. 


The arms build-up escalated by the imperialist 
states is marked not only by increased volume of 
military production but aiso by improving the 
quality of the weapons systems manufactured. 
Their long-term railitary programmes have recent- 
ly concentrated on research and cevelopment of 
sophisticated armament, on modification of war- 
oriented industrial technology and on enhancing 
the mobilisation reaciness of their economy. The 
American industries specialising in production of 
war materiel, such as aircraft, missiles, nuclear 
warheads, electronic equipment, are awarded the 
biggest and most profitable contracts. The Pen- 
tagon multi-billion prograrames tor modernising 
nuclear and conventional arms surpass al! the pre- 
vious militarisation programmes, including those 
during the war in Vietnam. Particular accelera- 
tion is given to the development of new strategic 
weapons systems: the “MX” intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, “Trident” submarine, air-launched 
cruise missiles. Enormous funds are also allocated 
to developing and producing the iatest conventio- 
nal weapons. 


The current imperialist military build-up also ma- 
nifests itself in the expanding NATO joint deve- 
lopment programmes in weapons systems, re- 
search centres, theatres of operations. The NATO 
states have recently increased the number of new 
aircraft and missiles developed by joint efforts 
and intensified export of different weapons and 
combat equipment. West Germany aid italy co- 
ver from 40 to 60 per cent of their arms require- 
ments by purchasing the jointly produced NATO 
equipment. Economic and military integration is 
becoming an essential factor of the military build- 
up in the West European countries. Integration 
has become an instrument for increasing the el- 
fectiveness of their war economy, making the 
best use of *he revolution in technology and 
science for the benefit of their war preparations. 
At the same time the military industrial complex 
expects to extract new and bigger profits out of 
the national economies. 


The military integration of the capitalist states, 
just as their economic integration, has been han- 
dicapp-d by acute internal contradictions. The 
continues: strife and rivalry between the mono- 


polies and between states within the transnatio- 
nal monopolies seriously impedes the choice of 
weapons systems for production and the distribu- 
tion of contracts, for each member of the impe- 
rialist alliance seeks to solve the problems for its 
own benefit. 


Socialist economic and military integration pro- 
ceeds on entirely different principles. !t serves not 
only the defer:ce, but also consolidates peace and 
security around the world. 


imperialist propagande has ‘aunched in re- 
cent years an extensive slanderous campaign con- 
cerning an alleged Soviet “military threat.” This 
campaign is primarily intended to justify the in- 
tense imperialist war preparations. To achieve 
this end the propaganda machine has been brain- 
washing the public by misinterpreting facts, ma- 
nipulating figures, etc. 


It is common knowledge, and it has been more 
than once admitted by NATO leaders, that there is 
presently a relative military balance between 
West and East. 


As to the propaganda campaign about a “So- 
viet military superiority” it is being whipped up 


by those who refuse to accept the existing rela- 
tion of forces and strive at all costs to shift it and 
gain unilateral superiority. 

In this connection it is worth while to recall the 
words of Marshal D. F. Ustinov, Minister of De- 
fence of the Soviet Union, who said that “the So- 
viet economy, science and technology have now 
reached such a high standard that they can de- 
velop within a very short time any new kind of 
weapon the enemies of peace could stake on.” 

The trend towards deeper and total militarisa- 
tion of the economy and other spheres of life in 
the major imperialist countries results from the pa- 
ramount influence on thy state policy by what is 
presently termed the military industrial complex. 

It is the arms manufac‘urers and their stooges in 
the state administration, the reactionary brass, 
who take the line of undermining détente, pre- 
paring wars, building up war potentials. The 
NATO decision, adopted under US pressure, to 
deploy new American medium range nuclear mis- 
siles in Western Europe poses a special danger 
for world peace today. 

Militarisation of the economy and the arms 
build-up in themselves constitute a means of im- 
perialist policy, a means of preserving and proli- 
ferating the system of capitalist exploitation and 
oppression. However, the aggressive course pur- 
sued by the US and its partners meets growing op- 
position on the part of the veoples of the world. 





imperialism can no longer use the force of arms 
so easily to attain its ends on th= international 
arena. 


Owing to the persistent efforts of the socialist 
countries and despite the activities of the aggres- 
sive circles a number of compiex international 
probiems have been resolved in recent years. Mi- 
litary strategic equilibrium has been established 
between the world of socialism and the world of 
capitalism, which is a victory of historic signiti- 
cance. it constitutes a deterrent against imperia- 
lism'’s aggressive encroachments and responds to 
the wishes of all peoples. All hopes to upset this 
balance are doomed to failure. 


The socialist community exerts a growing influ- 
ence on the international development including 
the forms and essence of struggle between the 
two systems. Socialism imposes predominantly 
peaceful forms of this struggle. But the class 
enemy never yields his positions without resis- 
tance, he continues to stake on military confron- 
tation, on the force of arms, the most “radical” 
means of enforcement of his plans, the keystone 
of capitalist domination. 


All this requires the USSR and other socialist 
countries to follow world developments closely 


and take appropriate steps to strengthen their de- 
fence ootential. 


COPYRIGHT: “Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1981 


CSO: 1812/028 








MILITAFY-POLITICAL ISSUES 


WARSAW PACT/CEMA TIES DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 81 pp 44-46 


[Article by N. Katkov, Cand. Sci. (History): 


Socialist States") 


[Text] “Relations between states have been called 


might is steadily increasing, its international pres- 
tige is mounting and its iene 

destiny of mankind is growing. If is developing 
more and more into a decisive factor of world de- 
velopment. That is why the CPSU and the Soviet 
state regard all-round development of coopere- 
tion with the socialist countries and reinforcement 
of their unity and cohesion as the main line in their 
foreign policy activity. The 26th CPSU Congress 
pointed out that the successes of socialism, its in- 
fluence on the course of world developments and 
the effectiveness of its struggle against imperie- 
list aggression depend largely on the cohesion of 
the socialist countries. United action of the socie- 
list countries is a vital factor in the struggle 
against imperialism. 

What are the main lines in the USSR's effort to 
strengthen cooperation with the countries of the 
socialist community? 

First and foremost, in the political sphere, to 
work out and implement a concerted foreign po- 
licy line to defend, jointly with those countries, so- 
cialist achievements against the encroachments of 


"Strengthening the Cohesion of the 


Comrade L. |. Brezhnev, General Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee, said: 


“The main basis of our close cooperation, ifs 
soul and the guiding, organising force, is the in- 
dissoluble militant alliance of the Communist par- 
ties of socialist countries, the identity of their 
world outlook, their aims and will.” 


In its relations with the fraternal parties the 
CPSU firmly adheres to the tried and tested rule: 
to pursue all affairs in the spirit of true equality 
and interest in one another's achievements, work- 
ing out decisions with account not only of natio- 

, but also of international interests. This coope- 
ration is unfolding on the besis of mutual advan 
tage and comradely mutuel assistance, on the 
principles of socialist internationalism. 

The secretaries of the Central Committees of the 




















fraternal parties regularly hold ojlateral and mul- 
tilateral meetings and conlerences on internatic- 
nal, ideological and perty organisation matters. 
The meetings of the leaders of the fraternal par- 
ties in the Crimea play a special role. In the last 
few years they have become regular. Contacts 
between local party bodies are also effected. 
For instance, at present close on 1,000 territories, 
regions, cities, towns, districts and enterprises of 
the USSR maintain direct contact with their coun- 
terparis in fraternal socialist countries. 


The Warsaw Treaty Organisaton and its Politr 
cal Consultative Committee are successfully pro- 
moting political cooperation. This organisation has 
developed into a key mechanism of the fraternal 
countries for working out a coordinated course 
in international policy and matters of defence. 
The jointly agreed actions of the USSR and other 
countries of the socialist community in the field of 
foreign politics have become a permanently ope- 
rating factor in their political life. The new propo 


sals advanced by the Political Consultative Com- 
mittee at its meeting in May 1980 were a vivid ma- 
nifestation of their goodwill and peaceful inten- 
tions. The peace initiatives of the socialist count- 
ries have provided the foundation for many deci- 
sions of big international forums. These initietives 
have also been reflected in a series of interstate 
acts. 

The CPSU and the parties of the fraternal count- 
ries pay special attention fo the defence of so- 
cialist achievements. In doing so they proceed 
from the assumption that countries engaged in 
building a new society must jointly ensure the de- 
fence of socialist achievements against attacks of 
imperialist forces. That is why, the CPSU and the 
other fraternal parties, exhibit constant concern 
for the steady growth of the defence capacity of 
the socialist states and for their close cooperation 
in the sphere of defence. 

In an effort to halt the triumphant advance of 
socialism, immediately after World War Two, in- 
ternational imperialism unleashed the cold war 
against the socialist countries, forced the arms 
race upon them and knocked together NATO and 
several other aggressive mnjiary blocks. This 
created the objective need to resist the combined 
military forces of imperialism. Accordingly the 
Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual As- 
sistance was signed by the European socialist 


ststes in Warsaw, Poland, on May 14, 1955. The 
cnief purpose of the Warsaw Treaty is to guaran- 
tee the security of the socialist countries, to de- 
fend peace in Europe and 
break of another world war. 


to prevent the ouft- 


myth about the “Soviet military threat,” NATO 

ringleaders have been trying to justify in the eyes 

fl public opinion their own feverish preparations 
wer. 

Economic cooperation is a major component of 
socialist internationalism and of relations between 
the socialist states. 

The world socialist system, above all the mem- 
ber states of the Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance (CMEA), has made outstanding achieve- 
ments in solving economic problems. At present 
the CMEA countries form the world’s most rapidly 
developing economic community. While their po- 
pulation accounts for only 9.3 per cent of that of 
the world population, their industrial output is 
close to 33 per cent of world industrial output. 

The world socialist system has evolved a wide 
variety of forms of economic cooperation. In this 
field the Comprehensive Programme for the Fur- 
ther Advancement and Improvement of Coope- 
ration and Promotion of Socialist Economic Inte- 
gration of the CMEA countries has played an 
outstanding pert. 

The year 1980 was another landmark in the im- 
plementation of this programme. As compared to 
1970 the CMEA states have increased their natio- 
nal income by approximately two-thirds, whereas 
the West European countries of the Common 
Market have not managed io increase it by even 
one-third. The real per capita incomes of the peo- 
ple have shown an increase of more than 50 per 











cent. In 1980 the first section of the combined 
Ust-ilimsk pulp project was put into operation, the 
Soyuz gas pipeline, which is capable to deliver- 
ing 15,500 million cu m of natural gas from Oren- 
burg to the CMEA countries has been brought up 
to designed capacity together with the Vinnitsa- 
Albertirsha hich voltage power transmission line, 
which has increased the delivery to the socialist 
states of electricity generated in the USSR by 
6,400 million kilowatt hours a year. The second 
section of the Kiyembai asbestos concentration 
compiex has been completed. 

Since the CMEA was founded its member states 
have coordinated five five-year plans. The key- 
note of economic cooperation in the 1980s will 
be concentration of effort on solving common 
problems in fuel and energy supply, inter-state 
specialisation and cooperation of production, ad- 
vancement of its technological level, realisation 
of progressive shifts in the sectoral structure of 
production and the territorial distribution of the 
productive forces. 

True to its internationalist duty the USSR is con- 
tinuing as before to spare no efforts for develop- 
ing its fuel and raw material industries to meet not 
cnly its own needs, but also those of the fraternal 
countries. At the same time it pays special atten- 
tion to the construction of atomic power stations. 
Several enterprises, including the Soviet Atom- 


mash Works, the Czechoslovak Skoda Asscciation, 
the GDR heavy engineering works in Magdeburg 
and the Yungarian Chimmach Association, will 
play a big role in the manufacture of equip- 
ment for atomic power plants. The fulfilment of 
this large-scale programme will provide the East 
European CMEA countries and Cuba with new 
power generating facilities whose output will be 
the equivalent of about 70-75 million tons of re- 
ference fuel, i.e. the fuel supplied by the Druzh- 
ba oil or four Soyuz gas pipelines. 

The CMEA member countries pay serious atten- 
tion to specialisation and cooperation of produc- 
tion. They have built large scale specialised indus- 
tries. For instance, Bulgaria is turning out electri- 
cal and mechanical fruck loaders, Hungary is ma- 
nufacturing buses, large quantities of serially pro- 
duced truck assemblies and elements, the GOR 
is concentrating on shipbuilding, the manufacture 
of chemical engineering and textile machinery, 
forge presses and passenger railway carriages, 
Poland on shipbuilding and making roadbuilding 
and construction machines, Rumania on oil extract- 
ing equipment and locomotives and the USSR on 
the production of unique equipment. 

Scientific and technical cooperation is another 
important line with the CMEA member countries. 





it is being effected through joint consultations on 
vital questions of scientific and jeci:ical policy, 
forecasting of scientific and technological deve- 
lopment in the next 10-15 years, work in the 
sphere of scientific and technical information and 
training of scientists, exchange of achievements 
and experience in science ard technology, sup- 
plying of apparatus, materials and instruments. 
At present over 3,000 scientific research, des- 
ign and higher educational establishments, inc- 
luding 200 research institutes of national acade- 
mies of sciences, are engaged in solving scienti- 
fic and technologica! problems of interest to the 
countries of the socialist community. Since the 
Comprehensive Programme was launched the joint 
efforts of the CMEA member states have ensbled 


them to complete over 14,000 theoretical and ap- 
plied works. 


The fraternal states render one another techni- 
cal assistance in the construction and modernisa- 
tion of industries and other enterprises. This has 
assumed the form of designing plants and deli- 
vering equipment. Thus, as of January 1, 1980 the 
USSR rendered the other CMEA member count- 
ries technical assistance in the construction, mo- 
dernisation and expansion of 2,600 plants, factory 
departments and other projects, including 1,700 
in heavy industry. 


The pooling of efforts to solve scientific and 
technological problems has proved fruitful. This 
has been vividly confirmed by the weighty contri- 
bution of the international space crews with the 
participation of Polish, GDR, Bulgarian, Hungarian, 
Vietnamese, Cuban, Czechoslovak, Mongolian 
and USSR citizens. 

ideological cooperation has played a major 
part in strengthening the unity and cohesion of 
the states in the socialist community. It has been 
manifest in joint development of Marxist-Leninist 
theory, pooling of efforts by party, state and pub- 
lic organisations in moulding a scientifically sound 
world outlook in the broad masses of working 
people, in advancing their communist education 
and mustering forces in the struggle against bour- 
geois and opportunist ideology. 

Other forms of ideological cooperation are 
also widely practised. They include conferences, 
seminars, visits of party delegations to study the 
organisation of ideological education, joint publi- 
cation of books on outstanding issues in world de- 
velopment, exchange of newspaper columns, ra- 
dio and TY programmes. 

Cultural contacts between the fraternal count- 
ries are also being strengthened and extended. 
Such forms of contacts as days of culture, theatre 
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and cinema co-production, festivals, expositions, 
theatre company tours, contacts between artistic 
associaticns and translaticns of literary works are 
widely practised. Thus, there is a lively  inter- 
course between tens and hundreds of millions of 
people, greatly enriching the spiritual life of the 
socialist Countries and making the achievements 
of the socialist national cultures the common pat- 
rimony of the peoples of these -ount-ies. 

Historical experience shows tha) fraternal coo- 
peration between the socialist countries has be- 
come a potent factor in the accomplishment of 
their national and international tasks, in the de- 
fence of their revolutionary achievements and the 
strengthening of peace. The Decision: of the June 
1980 CPSU Central Committee Plenary Meeting 
says: 

“The furtherance of cooperation between the 
socialist countries in the political, economic, de- 
fence and other spheres, and the consiructive el- 
forts of their organisations reliably serve the 
cause of peace and progress.” 

In the Report to the 26th Congress L. |. Brezh- 
nev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee, said: 

“A fundamental unity of views has taken root 
among us on all major aspects of social and eco 
nomic development, and _ international affairs. 
This is a result of the continuous cooperation of 
fraternal Communist parties, and our common 
achievement.” 
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MILITARY SCIENCE, THEORY, STRATEGY 


ROLE OF SECOND ECHELON DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 81 pp 23-24 


[Article by Col M. Loginov: 


"In the Depths of the Defenses (Battalion Commander's 


Work to Organise Commitment of the Second Echelon"] 


Battalica CO Major Meiov understood from the mission 
assigned to him at 0830 hrs on July 19 that the 3rd Tank 
Battalion was the second echelon of the regiment (see 
Sketch) and advancing from the waiting area along the 
route: Shefovo-O: ogino-Dulepovo, would have to be 
ready for commitment to action from the line: southern 
edge of Ovalnaya Wood — north-eastern edge of Diinnaya 
Wood. In cooperation with the Ist and 2nd Tk Bns it would 
have to destroy the “enemy” reserves in the area: Hill 
210.0 — barrow +5 — Dubovo and by “H” +4 hours to 
capture the line: Oubovo — Hiil 110.0 subsequently advanc- 
ing in the direction of Dubovo and Matveyevka. On com- 
mitment to action it would have attached a motorised infan- 
try platoon, a platoon of combat engineers, a platoon of 
self-propelied antiaircraft artillery (ZSU-23-4), a bridge 
layer and a treadway mine sweeper. Two artillery battalions 
would cover and support the battalion's commitment to ac- 
tion. Readiness of the battalion to advance from the waiting 
area is 0200 hrs on July 20. 

According to intentions of the regimental commander the 
battalion was to complete destruction of the “enemy” re- 





serves in the area: Hill 115.0 — barrow +5 — Dubovo. it 
was planned to commit the battalion to action in the gap 
between the ist and 2nd Tk Bns from a line 5 km behind 
the “enemy” FEBA. 

After sizing up the situation the battalion CO calculated 
the time and at 0845 hrs on July 19, issued a warning order 
to prepare for the forthcoming battle to the subunit com- 
manders. 

Estimating the “enemy” Major Melov thoroughly studied 
the layout of his strong points and antitank weapons there 
and concluded that the second position of the “enemy” de- 
fences on the battalion's line of advance would be bused on 
company strong points in the areas: barrow +5, Dubovo. 
The battalion CO considered Malinovka — Hill 210.0, Dlin- 
naya Wood — Hill 210.0 as the most likely directions of 
counterattacks by “enemy” reserves. The “enemy” would 
need not less than 25-30 m to reach the counterattacking 
line and to deploy on it. It followed that the “enemy” 
would most probably launch a counterattack after the bat- 
talion had deployed into battle crder and approached the 
line west of Hill 210.0. 

Taking into account the possibility that the “enemy” 
might use combet helicopters with ATGMs from behind 
Ovainaya Wood or Diinnaya Wood the battalion CO de 
cided to keep the self-propelied AA platoon at the head of 
the main forces during the advance to the line of commit- 
ment and behind the centre of battle formation during de- 
ployment and attack. 

He decided to assume a single-echelon battle formation 
sith a platoon of the 7th Tk Coy in the reserve, the tank 
companies of the first echelon being formed up in two 
lines. This made it possible to use the maximum number of 
tanks in the attack and at the same time to avoid their dense 
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concentration in the first line when advancing between the 
wood and the ridge of hills. The main effort was to be con- 
centrated in the centre of the battle formation in the direc- 
tion of Hill 210.0 — Matveyevka. 

From his estimation of the condition and the possibilities 
of the friendly subunits, Major Melov concluded that it was 
necessary to have the 7th Tk Coy (less a platoon) with a 
bridge layer on the right flenk of battle formation; the 8th 
Tk Coy reinforced with a Mts Inf Pl and the treadway mine 
sweeper (KMT-5) in the centre; the 9th Tk Coy with a sec- 
tion of combat engineers on the left flank and a platoon of 
the 7th Tk Coy and a sapper platoon (less a section) in the 
reserve. 

Further he defined the missions to subordinated, attached 
and supporting subunits. The battalion CO's concept boiled 
down to the following: under cover of fire from the sup- 
porting artillery to attack rapidly with three tank companies 
from the line of commitment to action, destroy the “ene- 
my” reserves in strong points in the area: barrow +5 — 
Dubovo and capture the line: Dubovo -= Hill 110.0. 

The battalion CO estimated the ground with particular 
thoroughness. First of all he was interested in the possibi- 
lity of a timely advance, rapid and secret deployment of 
subunit ‘nto pre-battle and battle formation. Having studied 
the route he ccncluded that the condition of the road al- 
lowed the battalion, if necessary, to move at a speed of 


30 kmh and the terrain favoured a concealed advance and 
deployment on the line of commitment to action. At the 
same time in the direction of commitment to action of the 
2nd Tk Bn the terrain allowed the “enemy,” using the 
woods and hills to manoeuvre with his antitank weapons, 
use fire support helicopters and secretly bring up reserves 


for launching @ counterattack against the flank of the ad- 
vancing tank battalion. Proceeding from this Major Melov 
decided to locate his command and observation post dur- 
ing deployment on the eastern slopes of Hill 210.0, thus 
ensuring observation of all subunits of the battalion. He 
decided to transfer the CP-OP behind the 8th Tk Coy, i.e. 
in the direction of concentration of the battalion's main ef- 
forts. 


It should be notad that the battalion CO allotted not less 
than two thirds of the time available to organising combat 
actions in tank companies. 


Having made sure of subunits’ readiness to advence, Ma- 
jor Melov reported by telephone to the regimental com- 
mander at 0100 hrs on July 20. The latter informed him that 
“H” hour would be 0500 hrs on July 20. 


At 0230 hrs the battalion began its advance, passed the 
initial point at the appointed time and by 0630 hrs the head 
of the column reached the eastern suburb of Dulepovo, 
where it was attacked by four “enemy” planes. While the 
battalion was repuising the air attacks information was re- 
ceived that withdrawing “enemy” subunits with antitank 
weapons were taking up defensive positions in front of the 
line of commitment to battle. Having estimated the given si- 
tuation the battalion CO concluded that the “enemy” using 
the edvantages of the terrain to fire from Hill 210.0 would 
be able to deliver a sensible blow at the moment of the 
battalion's deployment and that its attack on the strong 
point in the area of barrow +5 could be frustrated, and 
consequently the purpose of committing the 3rd Tk Bn 
from the appointed line would not be achieved. 
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Accordingly, in the course of the advance to the pre 
viously planned line of commitment to action Major Melov 
specified the mission. It boiled down to the following: to 
make a quick thrust with the 7th Tk Coy (less a pi) to Hill 
210.0, attack the “enemy” hastily taking up defensive po- 
sitions, capture the hill and by direct fire at the strong 
point in the area of barrow +5, to destroy the “enemy” 
manpower and fire weipons, not allowing the “enemy” 
to counterattack on the battalion's flank from the sector: 
Lesnoye — Hil! 210.0; the 8th and 9th Tk Coys in platoon 
columns to bypass Diinnaya Wood on the south and emerge 
on the flank of the “enemy” in the strong point in the bar- 
row +5 area, to attack on the move from the new line of 
commitment: south-west edge of Diinnaya Wood—separate 
bushes, after an artillery attack to rapidly attack and destroy 
the “acremy” in strong points: barrow +5, Dubovo and cap- 
ture the line: Dubovo — Hill 110.0. This decision was app- 
roved. 

The battalion CO assigned missions by wireless to com- 
panies, specified the time of commitment to action and 
transmitied the signal “Burya” (Storm)-222." At this signal 
the 7th Tk Coy, increasing its rate of advance deployed at 
0700 hrs on the eastern siopes of Hil! 210.0, carried out 4 
swift attack on the “enemy” assuming the defensive on this 
hill and opened a direct fire from stationary positions at 
the antitank and fire weepons in the strong points on Hill 
115.0 and on Hill with berrow +5. 

The rest of the battalion's forces (tha 8th and 9th Tk Coys 
with reinforcing means) sdvanced secretly in p'atoon co 
lumns under cover of Diinnaya Wood to the line of passing 
over to the offensive and at 0730 hrs, using fire of the 
artillery and the 7th Tk Coy, attacked the “enemy” on the 
move. By 0900 hrs on July 20, in cooperation with subunits 
of the Ist and 2nd Tk Bns thay fulfilled the initial mission 
by capturing the line: Dubovo — Hill 110.0. Then they 
continued to press home the artack in the direction of 
Matveyevka. 
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MILITARY SCIENCE, THEORY, STRATEGY 


PREDICTION IN WARFARE DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 8, Aug 81 pp 11-13 


[Article by Lt Gen M. Kiryan, D. Sc. (Military): "Forecasting in Warfare"™] 


[Text ] 


ORECASTING is a form of concretised scien- 
tific foresigh:, which consists in knowledge 
of possible changes in a definite field. As 

distinguished from foresight, forecasting deals 
with narrower tasks of a theoretical and practical 
character. Just as in any other field forecasting in 
military science and warfare may be empirical 
(applied) or scientific. Empirical forecasting bas- 
ed on military experience, intuition and “every- 
day” practice has existed since wars ever occur- 
red. The distinguished Russian generals Peter |, 
Alexander Suvorov and Mikhail Kutuzov display- 
ed brilliant examples of it. Scientific forecasting 
became possible only on the basis of the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine about objective development of 
the world ond its knowableness. 

The term forecast has gained considerable cur- 
rency since the Second World War, when major 
shifts occurred in mathematics, cybernetics and 
computing equipment, which made it possible to 
model accurately future phenomena in the deve- 
lopment of armies and the methods and forms of 
warfare and troop control. Since then it has be- 
come possible to resort to forecasting in order to 
determine long-term probability data on the pos- 
sible lines and trends in the development of arm- 
ed forces, military equipment and the art of war 
in one’s own country and in that of the potential 
or actual enemy, to establish the possible charac- 
ter, course and outcome of a future war. 

These tasks and possibilities of forecasting have 
determined its application to a wide range of 
fields, namely the military-political, military-strate- 
gic, operational-tactical, military-economic, milita- 
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ry-technologicel fields which nected 
and mutually dependent. ees 


Military-political forecasting serves above all to 
establish “¥ socio-political content, character and 
essence cf wars that woi'd imperialism 
leash in the future and to determine the sentte 
military-political groupings. It is exceptionally im- 
portant, because on it depends the correct deter- 
mination of the aims and scope of a war, the atti- 
ah ry ny —_ parties and governments. 

ine to opted in preparing the cou 
and the armed forces for war also deeends ont 


Military-strategic forecasting, which proceeds 
from the results of military-political forecasting, 
helps determine the possible military-political cha- 
racter of a future war, the methods of employ- 
ment of one type of weapons or another and the 
extent to which it will be employed, the character 
of local wars, the quantitative composition and 
qualitative state of the armed forces of a potential 
enemy, plans for their strategic employment on 
the outbreak and during f' + course of a war and 
the versions of such employment. 


Operational-tactical forecasti makes it 
sible to establish the duster 0 possible es 
of warfare, operations and battles, the methods of 
their conduct with the use of new and future 
means of armed struggle, to determine the con- 
sequences following from the use of mass des- 
truction weapons, fo work out countermeasures 
against them to protect friendly troops and instal- 
lations in the rear and also to restore their fight- 
ing capacity. A forecast of probable enemy mo- 

















ves in the course of a war will help establish his 
intention in the employment of his forces, nuclear 
énd other weapons. 


Proceeding from present-day conditions and 
modern views on the character of future military 
operations, Soviet military science maintains, on 
the basis of the forecast, that the main form of 
combat action will be the offensive. At the same 
time it believes that defence will play an impor- 
tant role both on the operatioral-tactical and the 
strategic scales. Defence should be active at all 
leve's to pave the way for an offensive (counter- 
oifensive) in order to secure the complete rout 
of the enemy. Proceeding from this operations 
may oe offensive or defensive. In scale they may 
be strategic, front (fleet, air defence area and 
army group), army, corps or flotilla operations. 
They may be executed by large formations of one 
or several fighting services, with or without nuc- 
léar weapons. 


The training of troops (forces) is conducted tak- 
ing into account the possible character of future 
operations. Following from this provision the 
plans for future operations are produced, pertin- 
ent decisions taken, groupings of troops, forces 
and weapons and the necessary reserves of war 
materials are created, a troop control system is 
set up and other measures are effected. In the 
course of combat operations operational-tactical 
forecasting helps establish possible changes in the 
situation resulting from the employment of various 
weapons and combat actions of forces. 


Proceeding from general economic laws and 
the theory of military economy, military-econo- 
mic forecasting helps to reveal the further deve- 
lopment of the military-economic potentialities of 
the country and those of a potential enemy in pro- 
viding the armed forces with the necessary equip- 
ment for future military operations, to supply the 
state and military leadership of one’s own country 
with information on the rational quantitative and 
qualitative composition of the armed forces, fight- 
ing services and arms, the most expedient orga- 
nisation of operational formations and units, to de- 
termine the necessary budgetary allocations for 
their maintenance and to obtain information on 
the possible consumption of economic resources 
in preparation for war and in the course of the 
wear. 

To obtain authentic findings mil:tary-economic 
forecasting takes into account the interconnection 
between war and the economy, the laws govern- 
ing the functioning of the military economy in time 
of peace, the methods of preparation for mobili- 
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sation and conversion of the economy from peace- 
time to wartime production, its stability in time of 
war and the probable conditions of economic 
provision for the armed forces ard for the conduct 


of war. Milifary-economic forecasts are made in 
close combination with planning. This is reflected 
in parallel development of planning forecasts, 
project forecasts, efc. 


Generally speaking military-economic forecast- 
ting is based on the material and technical capa- 
cities, labour resources and milifary outlays of the 
state for the economic provision of its needs in 
war. In the structural plane it deals mainly with 
such spheres as munitions indusfries and basic 
economic sectors inasfar as they provide the mu- 
nitions industries with means of production and 
the armed forces with items of equipment and 
consumption. Here the basic sectors of the natio- 
nal economy exert a decisive influence. Taking 
into account the fact that a future world war would 
oe a war of coalitions, military-economic forecast- 
ing proceeds from the economic potential of the 
coalition in question. 


Military-technological forecasting provides in- 
formation on possible characteristics of weapons 
and military equipment, prospects for their fur- 
ther development and improvement, production 
of new means of armed struggle. The availability 
of such information provides the possibility to de- 
termine on a scientific basis the prospects for the 
development of weapons and other military equ- 
ipment in order to ensure that they should meet 
the requirements of a future war. Taking into ac- 
count the possible character of a future war and 
operations in it and the findings of military-tech- 
nological forecasts, military science has arrived at 
the conclusion that balanced development of va- 
rious types of weapons and other military equip- 
ment is essential. The armed forces should not be 
limited to only one weapon, even fhough if may 
be the mos! powerful. 


Forecasting is usually subdivided into  short- 
term, which determines the prospects for the d2- 
velopment of phenomena within a period of up 
to five years, medium-term—for a period of five 
to ten years, and long-term—for a period of more 
than ten years. Short-term forecasts are the most 
detailed and accurate. Long-term forecasts out- 
line only the general trend in the development of 
military science or its components, give a general 
idea about a possible war. Therefore as time pas- 
ses, they are specified in greater deal taking into 
account new, more concrete dafa. 














in forecasting mathematical, heuristic and com- 
bined methods of research are applied. 


Mathematical ~ethods applied with the help of 
modern computing equipment make it possible to 
produce rather quick results which are comple- 
tely or largely free from subjective influences. 
Heuristic methods and methods of expert apprai- 


sals in forecasting require the employment of lar- 
ge teams of specialists (experts) who base their 
deductions mainly on experience and intuition. 
This makes it possible to draw more correct con- 
clusions from findings obtained from mathemati- 
cal calculations. 


Parallel employment of various methods in fo- 
recasting sometimes gives rise to results which 
vary to a certain degree or even contradict one 
another. To remove these distinctions and contra- 
dictions wide use is made of logical analysis, 
which considerably reduces error in forecasting. 
In this case the methods applied in forecasting 
complement one another. This increases the au- 
thenticity of results in forecasting complex pro- 
cesses in military science. 


Forecasting of processes in military science dif- 
fers from forecasting in other fields in which it is 
often intended to adapt actions to an anticipated 
state or condition. In military matiers the value of 
forecasting is determined by the degree in which 
the information obtained is used for changing the 
situation. Forecasting is complicated by the need 
to appraise the possibilities and character of two 
contending sides which keep their intentions and 
calculations cloaked in deep secrecy. To adopt a 
timely and sound decision, one which meets the 
needs of the given situation, the information 
should be authentic. Moreover, it should be ob- 
jained in minimum time. 


The emergence of the latest means of warfare 
has changed the character of military operations 
and has made it extremely difficult to forecast 
possible changes in them. This follows from the 
vast increase in the volume of information which 
mus! be taken into account in forecasting and the 
rapid changes in its content. The exceptional des- 
tructive power of modern weaponry has made it 
necessary to forecast the consequences of its em- 
ployment. The main purposes of such forecasting 
are: to determine possible losses in manpower, 
weapons, other military equipment and war mate- 
rials, tentatively to appraise the character and vo- 
lume of work required to eliminate the consequ- 
ences resulting from the employment of weapons 
of mass destruction. These data are essential for 
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the commander and staff to enable them to deter- 
mine the degree in which the fighting capacity of 
the units and formations is affected, to take addi- 
tional measures in order to protect personnel, no- 
tify forces of ground contamination in the opera- 
tions zone, demolitions, roadblocks, floods and 
fires, to chart routes for negotiating or bypassing 
contaminated areas, establish safety areas for jo- 
cation of troops and to define tentatively the time 
during which personnel should wear the means 
of protection. Forecasts are also made of water 
conditions (on rivers or lakes), ice conditions on 


reservoirs, condition of the seas, oceans and stra- 
its, weather conditions for choice of time for be- 
ginning and pursuing military operations, for 
launching missiles, execution of missions by con- 
ventional aircraft and helicopters, artillery firing, 
etc. 


In dealing with the use of forecasts by comman- 
ders and staffs it is necessary to mention the need 
for skill in drawing correct conclusions from them. 
This is particularly important because the same 
findings may be used for different (including 
faulty) conclusions. The following instance from 
the Great Patriotic War confirms this. In the latter 
half of November 1941 the strategic situation on 
the Moscow sector was shaping ir favour of the 
enemy, not the Sovint forces. Proceeding from 
this the nazi German Command concluded that it 
would be possible to seize Moscow in a short 
time. However, this conclusion proved false, be- 
cause the nazi military leadership was unable to 
make an objective appraisal! of the situation as a 
whole. In particular, it ignored information on the 
concentration of Soviet reserves near Moscow, 
on the high morale of the Soviet people and 
army, the expanding military potential of the 
USSR and the improved fighting skill of Soviet of- 
ficers and men. On the other hand, Scviet Sup- 
reme Command GHO took into account all the 
factors characterising the potentialities of the So- 
viet state, people and army and correctly deter- 
mined the noticeable tendency of the enemy of- 
fensive to peter out. Procweding from this GHQ 
took the sound decision to wear out the enemy 
by active defensive operations, to launch a coun- 
teroffensive, rout him and throw him back from 
Moscow. 


A superficial analysis of forecast information 
may lead to irreparable consequences in war to- 
day. The necessity for accuracy of data obtained 
through forecasting has sharply increased. Accor- 
dingly, the leading countries have set up a sys- 
tem of agencies to forecast the possible charac- 
ter of a future war and the problems arising the- 
refrom. It comprises the general staffs, HQs of the 











fighting services, departments of defence minis- for playing out decision versions to find the opti- 
tries, scientific research establishments, military mai one. 


educational establishments, specialised military 


formations and units, and other military organisa- Such are the main tasks, possibilities, content 
tions, such as corporations, commissions, institu- and methods of forecasting various processes in 
tes, societies and centres. A whole range of tech- military matters in present conditions. 


nical means heve been developed for forecast- 
ing situations that may taxe shape in operations, 
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MILITAKY SCIENCE, THEORY, STRATEGY 


ENCIRCLEMENT OPERATIONS IN GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 8, Aug 81 pp 36-39 


[Article by Col N. Kobrin, Cand. Sc. (History): 


the rubric "Military History") 


"Encirclement Operations” under 


[Text] During the Great Patriotic War (1941-45) encirclement of strong 
enemy groupings was one of the most resolute forms of the So- 
viet Army's offensive operations. in encirciement operations ‘he 
Soviet forces crus. 1d over 200 enemy formations. 


Encirclement of enemy groupings was carried 
out under the most diverse conditions. Of para- 
mount importance was choice of the direction of 
the main blow. When the Soviet forces deeply 
enveloped the opposing grouping its encircle- 
ment was achieved by breaking through the 
enemy defences on the flanks and then pressing 
home the attack in converging directions. This 
allowed the striking groups to cut into the enemy 
rear and tighten the encirclement ring quickly and 
by the shortest way. 

it is characteristic that even with a small over- 
all superiority in men and equipment (thus in the 
counteroffensive at Stalingrad in November 1942 
it averaged |.1-foild in men, 1.5-fold in artillery 
and mortars, 2.2-fold in tanks, 1.1-fold in aircraft) 
the Soviet Command by weakening secondary 
sectors resolutely massed men and equipment in 
the directions of the main blows. On the South- 
Western Front during the above mentioned ope- 
ration on a breakthrough sector with a general 
frontage of 22 km (one tenth of the front’s zone of 
advance) was concentrated 70 per cent of the in- 
fantry and cavalry divisions, 80 per cent of the 
artillery and 100 per cent of the tanks and aircraft. 

This made it possible to build up there an overall 
superiority over the enemy 2.5-fold in manpower 
and 5-fold in artillery. 

The Soviet forces repeatedly encircled the 
enemy also during pursuit in the operational 
depth. For example. in the Byelorussian operation 
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in the summer of 1944 the Soviet units first encircl- 
ed and destroyed the enemy flank groupings in 
the Vitebsk and Bobruisk areas and then the mo- 
bile tank formations having penetrated into the 
breaches delivered converging blows at Minsk. 
At a distance of 200 km from the assault position 
they closed the ring of encirclerrent around the 
105,000 enemy grouping which was completely 
destroyed. 

Encirclement of the enemy was also carried out 
by delivering one powerful blow with a subsequ- 
ent envelopment and driving him to a water bar- 
rier. The cutting-off of the Army Group North 
in the Meme! operatior in October 1944 was achi- 
eved by the forces of the 1st Baltic Front striking @ 
strong frontal blow in the Shaulyai-Memel direc- 
tion. This line of advance wa. the shortest wey fo 
the Baltic Sea (125 km). The olow was delivered 
at a weak sector in the enemy defences. Mobile 


groups were the main force which cut the enemy 


grouping. 

Of great importance was the operational struc- 
ture of fronts and armies. In most operations it 
was deep. Besides a strong first echelon, second 
echeions comprising one or two combined-arms 
armies, were organised. As a rule, fronts included 
mobile groups consisting of one or two tank ar- 
mies, one tank or mechanised corps and various 
reserves. Such a formation ensured a continuous 
build-up of forces during the breakthrough, when 
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pressing home the attack in the operational depth 
and destroying the encircled grouping. At the 
same time this made it possible to preserve a fa- 
vourable correlation of men and equipment 
throughout the entire depth of the operation. 

An effective role was played by formations of 
tank and mechanised forces. They formed mobile 
groups of fronts and armies and were part of strik- 
ing groupings. Mobile groups were committed to 
action eithér to complete the breakthrough of a 
tactical zone, or after the breakthrough. A consi- 
derable distance ahead of the infantry formations 
they enveloped the enemy groupings and encircl- 
ed them in a short space of time. Thus in the Kor- 
sun-Shevchenkovsky operation (January-Feb- 
ruary 1944) mobile forces encircled ten divisions 
and one L. .gede in five days. 

Surprise was of exceptional importance. |t was 
achieved by keeping secret the concept of the 
operation, the directions of blows, the time of 
launching the offensive, and by concealed con- 
centration of forces. Various methods of carry- 
ing out combat actions and skiliul use of the ter- 
rain and meteorological conditions also promoted 
surprise. 

Practically, the enemy reconnaissance never 
managed to establish tha? the Soviet Command 
wes preparing an encirclement operation. For 
example, F. Jodi, chief of staff of operational lea- 
dership of the German armed forces’ High Com- 
mand, speaking of the Stalingrad operation noted: 
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“We overlooked completeiy a concentration of 
strong Russian forces on the flank of the 6th Army 
(on the Don). We had no idea of the Russian for- 
ces’ strength in this area. Earlier there was nothing 
and suddenly a blow of great force was deliver- 
ed there. This blow was of decisive significance.” 
of the enemy was considered com- 
| creation of a continuous interior 
active exterior: front and organisation of 
naval {in maritime sectors} blockade. De- 

on the correlation of men and equip- 
which enemy grouping proved 
which was being encircled or 
as remaining outside the encirc- 
ring, the Soviet Command defined the 
ways of creating the interior or exterior encircle- 
ment fronts. 

In the Stalingrad and Korsun-Shevchenkovsky 
operations, for example, when encirclement was 
carried out with an almost equal correlation of 
forces while the enemy had strong reserves 


beyond the exterior encirclement, the Soviet for- 
ces on the exterior front assumed the defensive. 
The distance between the interior and exterior 
fronts was usually 70-80 km. On the exterior en- 
circlement front infantry, cavalry, tank and me- 
chanised formations could assume the defensive. 
it depended on the specifics of the situation. In 
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Korsun-Shevchenkovsky operation, for example, 
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the 6th and Sth Guards Tank arm’es were used to 
organise the exterior encirclement front. A great CUTTING UP OF APmY GSGuUP NORTH IN THE 
quantity of artillery was concentrated between MESEL OPERATION /Tcroser 1964/ 
the interior and exterior fronts. The density of an- | 
titank artillery aione was 35-45 guns per one kilo- ARMY G2OUP »%OaTH 
metre of frontage. This made it possible to re- 
pulse strong enemy counterblows of eight tank 
and six infantry divisions. 

lt should be noted that in repulsing enemy at- 
tempts to break out of the encirclement or to 
raise the blockade of the surrounded troops a 
great role was played by the avia!ion. Timely use 
of a great number of aircraft frequently made it 
possible to liquidate critical situations arising dur- 
ing the fighting, especially when it was difficult 
to transport land forces and equipment quickly. 
Thus when the enemy tried to break out of the en- 
circlement in the Bobruisk area, on the order of 
the Commander of the Ist Byelorussian Front 
over 500 aircraft delivered a one and a half hour _ 
massed blow at the enemy. As » result, he lost a ————— 
almost the whole of his combat equipment, suf- . Ke. 
fered heavy losses in manpower and was forced sos, FL cccttcs nesses 
to lay down his arms. 

In conditions when tie enemy had no strong 
reserves in the operational depth, the Soviet for- 


ENCIPCLEMENT OF ENEMY GROUPING IN THE In the Byelorussian operation while infantry for- 
BYELORUSSIAN OPERATION /Jure-July 1944/ mations were surrounding and destroying the 
enemy in the Vitebsk area, mobile groups of the 
3rd Byelorussian Front advanced 70-100 km in the 
Trg BYELORUSSIAN direction of Minsk. The nazi Command found itself 
unable to help the encircled troops. 

SRONT The interior encirclement front was usually form. 
ed by mobile formations. If the encirclement was 
carried out in the operational-tactical depth (as 
was the case in the Vitebsk area where the Soviet 
units surrounded the enemy grouping at a distance 
F20NT of 35 km from the forward edge), the interior 
front was organised by infantry subunits. The ad- 
vancing units and formations captured, first of all, 
road centres, crossings on enemy routes of with- 
‘os BYELORUSSIAN drawal and approach of his reserves. As a rule, 
ina the interior front was mobile and not continuous. 

FRONT However, in operations where it was necessary 
to build up forces for the purpose of destroying 
the encircled enemy, the interior encirclement 
front remained stable ‘or a certain time. 


ces operating on the exterior front of envelop. Distribution bet interi 
ment rapidly pressed home the attack inthe depth — exterior aw byt - h 


of the defences. They destroyed the enemy reser. 
ves moving back the exterior encirclement fron —— and composition of the enemy 


to 100-150 km. Thus, they secured freedom of me 
noeuvre for the forces on the internal front and During the wer a tendency to increase forces 
frustrated enemy efforts to raise the blockade of and equipment on the exterior encirclement front 


the encircled qrouping. 
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was observed. If in the Ostrogozhsk-Rossosh ope- 
ration (Jenuery 1943) only 25 per cent of the Vo- 
ronezh Front forces were operating on the exte- 
rior encirclement front, in the Jassy-Kishinev ope- 
ration (August 1944) — 60 per cent of the forces 
of the 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian fronts took part in 
the operation. The assignment of such a quantity 
of forces to the encirclement front and their active 
actions deprived the enemy of the possibility to 
raise the blockade of his grouping caught in the 
“pocket.” 


The ways of destroying the surrounded gioup- 
ings were very diverse. if an encircled grouping 
managed to create stable perimeter defences, the 
offensive was carried out in on2 or several sectors 
with the aim of cutting and destroying it piece- 
meal. For example, the destruction of the 330,000 
enemy grouping in the Stalingrad area required 
the operation “Koltso” to be prepared and carri- 
ed out by the forces of the Don Front. During the 
offensive Soviet units successfully cut off and des- 
troyed the enemy troops first in the western and 
then in the southern part of the “pocket.” By a 
subsequent thrust fo the city they cut the remain- 
ng enemy forces into two parts and destroyed 

m. 


Destruction of surrounded groupings was par- 
ticularly delayed if the enemy delivered power- 
ful deblocking blows in an effort to link up with 
the encircled grouping, which carried out a meet- 
ing blow. In these conditions the Soviet forces had 
to assume the defensive simultaneously on the 
interior and exterior fronts. Sometimes the enemy 
managed to achieve a certain success and to re- 
duce the distance between the interior and exte- 
rior front to 12-20 km. In such a situation the So- 
viet troops were forced to direct their efforts in 
the first place at destroying the enemy groupings 
on the exterior front. 


lf the encircled grouping managed to break 
through the interior front the Soviet Command 
brought up reserves and tried to surround once 
more the enemy who hed broken out. Depending 
on the strength of the surrounded grouping, its 
combat capability and also the number of men 
and amount of equipment taking part in battle, 
this process could proceed in different ways. For 
example, in the Jassy-Kishinev operation the main 
enemy grouping was destroyed in five days. Part 
of the enemy forces managed to break out of the 
encirclement but they were destroyed in 12 days 
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after the rout of the main grouping at a distence 
of 100 km from the original area of encirclement. 

The greatest success crowned operations during 
which the Soviet forces cut up the enemy group- 
ing during the encirclement. In the majority of 
operations the culting up of surrounded 
was envisaged by the intention. That it pos- 
sible to destroy the enemy in a short time. In the 
Byelorussian operation, for example, the Vitebsk 
and Bobruisk groupings were destroyed in two 
days and the 105,000 Minsk grouping in seven 
days. During the Berlin operation (April-May 
1945) a 200,000 enemy grouping surrounded 
south-east of Berlin was destroyed in seven days. 
It took the Soviet forcer seven days also to break 
the stubborn resistance of the encircled Berlin 
garrison numbering hundreds of thousands of 
officers and men. 

The experience of the war testifies that in an 
encirclement operation air blockade pleyed a 
great role. It was carried out by the forces of air 
armies, long-range aviation, the Air Defence For- 
ces and the men and equipment of the field for- 
ces. At Stalingrad, for instance, the enemy tried 
to supply his surrounded army from the air. But 
this attempt was frustrated. The Soviet aviation 
destroyed on the ground or in the air 1,160 com- 
bat and transport planes. 


The Great Patriotic War provided quite a few 
examples of originally planned and brilliantly car- 
ried out encirclement operations by the Soviet 
forces. This experience continues to be a basis 
for developing modern theory and practice. 


or 
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BOOK REVIEW: 


TANKS AND TANK FORCES [TANKI I TANKOVYYE VOYSKA] 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 8, Aug 81 pp 54-55 


[Book Review by Col L. Lopukhovskiy, Cand. Sc. (Military): 


Force” ] 
[Text } BOOK “Tanks and Tank For- 
ces,” * written by a group of 
orofecsors and instructors of the Ar- 


moured Forces Academy named ai- 
ter R. Ya. Malinovsky,** officers of 
the central departments of tie 
USSR Ministry of Defence and the 
Guards Kantemirovka Tank Division 
under the leadership of Colonel 
P. Skachko, D. Se. (Military), Pro- 


navigation equipment, communica- 
tion means, infrared equipment 
and also maintenance and repair. 

Of particular interest are the 
pages devoted to combat use of 
tanks in contemporary battle, to 
their place and role in different ty- 
pes of combat actions. 

The authors emphasise that the 
tank forces created during the 
first years of Soviet power became 
in the hands of the proletariat and 
its army ore 0 the powerful 
means of defen ‘ing the Soviet Re- 
oublic against imperialist aggres- 
sors 

for the first time in history So- 
viet military art created a theory 
af operation in depth in which tanks 
were assigned one of the decisive 
missions. 





* A aroup of authors. “Tanks and 
Tank Forces Miluary Pubi shing Hovw- 
se. Moscow. 19 482 pp iin Russian) 

** w. Ya. Malinovexy (18996-1967) — a 
Soviet state and militury leader. Marsha! 
of the Soviet Union. Twice Hero of the 
Sov et Unvwon 
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Taking into consideration the de- 
cisiveness of the aims pursued by 
the enemy groupings countersttack- 
ng or delivering counterbiows, the 
iight against them most frequently 
took the shape of meeting engage- 
ments and battles. The authors 
reghtfully call the meeting eng 
ment the natural element of 
tank forces, and this is borne out by 
many instructive examples. 

Thus, in January 1945, during the 
\ istula-Oder operation,® the enemy 
delivered a counterblow with the 
forces of the 24th Tank “s 
scomprising 3 divisions) against ths 
advancing 4th Tank Army. As a re- 
sult, a big meeting engagement en- 
sued in the Kie area, during 


* Vistula Oder operation (January 12- 
ebruery 4 1945) — an offensive opera- 
‘von of the Soviet forces to liberate Po- 
‘and and provide favourable conditions 
ior 4 blow at Berlin. 
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During the past war Luttaorg 
brigades and sometimes even cco-78 
Rad irom one ty two-three 274 
tor orgamis.ng sections in a Mect-Z 
engagememt. In these conmcins 
Gecisions for a meeting engageme 


were taken at extremel; 3ic* 
notice, and the mission w2s 2:9z- 


ec ileraily im munutes. 

‘The book points out, centers 
Gl eXperiemce of afMed sir ugg? 
comurm the decisive significance < 
‘he maim type of combat acts: 
ior victory over the emem, — -* 
offensive. Oniy by resolutely at 
vaneing, destroying the etem. 3 


(@KINZ PFiSOMEPsS iS it POsvid.2 ~ 
achieve his Geiecat. 

The reader wili find very sets 
Mg ine pages of ihe Boun Jevuie- 
tO the specifics of taak operat.oms 
in condiuons of mounts ©. us-Jese= 


and desert-steppe terrain. 

In modern conditions, the 2 
write, im certain theatres  2oefs 
tems troops in the oilensive 7av€ 
to Megetiate ilat desert act =-<D5e 


terrain and difficult mountainous 
areas with different soil and clima- 
tic conditions. Here the uninhabited 
territory, limited number and bad 
quality of roads, paucity of local 
building materiais, food and water 
will influence combat actions. 

Various and complicated condi- 
tions of the terrain can influence 
in different ways the mobility and 
speed of tank operations. Thus, de- 
sert and steppe terrains, where 
evervwnere a wide dispersion of 
troops, their free deployment and, 
in many cases also, wide manoe- 
uvre without roads are possibie, 
and where there can be tens and 
even hundreds of kilometres bei- 
ween defensive lines can present 
most favourable conditions for ma- 
moeuvring and carrying out rapid 
oftensive actions. 

On the contrary in mountainous 
areas with their difficult terrain 
and also in the areas of quick- 
sands, the rate of advance may be 
lower than in ordinary conditions. 
Due to the great variety of acci- 
dents of the terrain and peculiari- 
ties of the enemy defences, the cha- 
racter of combat actions will con- 
siderably differ. 


In mountainous and desert areas, 
where there are particularly many 
sectors and lines advantageous for 


ors 
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defence and the possibilities for 
manoeuvring are extremely limited 
it will often be necessary to carry 
out the offensive with a break- 
through of enemy defence lines. 


One of the most con- 
ditions for success in defeating lar- 
ge enemy groupings in mountains 
and deserts is for tanks to cut into 
the enemy rear and his main lines 
of communication in order to cap- 
ture the sources of water supply, 
logistical bases, 2pproved routes 
and unportant road junctions. In 
this connection the role of the ad- 
varced units becomes considerably 
more important. It is considered 
that in mountairous areas there 
will be wide use of a combination of 
actions by the main forces to break 
through the iines from the front 
with deep envelopment of the 


enemy by some of the forces 
through less accessible sectors to 
strike at his rear or capture im- 
portant installations there. 

Advance detachments in moun- 
tainous terrain will mainly con- 
sist of motorised subunits rein- 
forced with tanks. When exploiting 
success tanks will often have to 
break through the hasty enemy de- 
fences. Such a breakthrough will 
require of the tanks a great variety 
of combat actions. 


In the desert and steppe terrain, 
it will be most advantageous to 
bypass an enemy holding defences 
in order to deliver a blow from the 
flank and rear. When a turning 
movement is impossible or disad- 
vantageous, it is expedient to break 
through enemy defence simulta- 
meously in several directions. A 
tank attack on the move following 
fire blows, and an advance at the 
highest speed allowed by the tech- 
nical possibilities of the tanks in 
the given terrain conditions will 
make it easier to rout the defending 
croupings and reserves and to 
thwart his counteraction measures 
against forces advancing in the 
depth of the defence. 

It is pointed out in the book that 
successful use of tanks in mountai- 
nous and desert and steppe areas 
involves a considerably greater ne- 
cessity than in usual conditions 
of their reinforcement with engi- 
neer subunits capable of supporting 
tank actions in complicated soil 
conditions. 
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An important task for success cf 
tank actions here, as also, inciden- 
tally, in other types of battle, is a 
skilled tank control by commanders 
at all levels. Independence and ini- 
tiative of commanders of tank sub- 
units, which will have to act at a 
distance from the main forces, are 
of particular importance in moun- 
tainous terrain. 


Problems involved in actions by 
tank forces in defensive battle are 
also thoroughly analysed in the 
dook. The authors point out that 
tor tanks to assume defence was 
and most often will be a temporary 


aifair. Thus, at tank army and 
corps level during the last war 
defence was mainly organised for 
the purpose of repulsing counter- 
blows of large enemy tank group- 
ings, holding the exterior or inte- 
rior encirclement front and also 
crucial operational lines and brid- 
geheads. Here the necessity to 25- 
sume the defensive was determined, 
as a rule, by considerable enemy 
superioritv in men and equipment. 
above all tanks and aircraft. For 
example, in the operations of the 
ist Ukrainian Front in November 
1943, the 2nd Ukrainian Front in 
February 1944, and the Ist Byelo- 
russian Front in August 1944, tank 
armies comprised 80-160 tanks and 
self-propelled guns, while the nazi 
Command had concentrated in the 
counterattacking enemy groupings 
operating in the zone of these 
fronts 4-5 tank divisions compris- 
ing from 100 to 600 tanks. Owing 
to the fact that during the war 
tank armies and corps were at the 
spearhead of the main blows of the 
advancing forces, counterblows of 
large ey oe: were aimed, as 
a rule, at them, requiring them to 
assume the defensive in order to 
inflict maximum losses on ithe 


enemy. 

The authors note that skilled use 
of tanks in the defence increases its 
capacity to survive and resist coun- 
tervailing blows of a superior ene- 
my from any direction, creates f2- 
vourable prerequisites not only for 
holding occupied lines and repuls- 
ing enemy attacks, but also for pre- 
paring conditions for passing over 
to a decisive offensive. 


It must be pointed out that the 
elfectiveness of tank forces in the 
Second World War was so great 
that their postwar development 
was pursued at accelerated speed 
in al! armies of the world. A mo- 
dern tank is a complicated combat 
vehicle created on the basis of the 
‘atest achievements of science and 
technoiogy and tank forces are 
ughiv mobile military formations 
possessing the greatest possibiii- 
t.es for successful combat actions in 
a variety of combat situations. 
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READERS* QUESTIONS ON AIR DEFENSE ANSWERED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 10, Oct 81 pp 22-23 


[Unattributed article under the rubric "Modern Battle: 


[Text ] Ww is the purpose and charac- 
ter of the actions of entiair- 
cralt ambushes and roving antiair- 
craft subunits? Modern antiaircraft 
defence exerts a serious influence 
on the character of the actions and 
combat capabilities of aircraft. The 
aviation when carrying out mis- 
sions is forced to take into account 
disposition and effectiveness of the 
entisircralt weapons, and to find 
tactical methods precluding counter- 
action by the air defences or reduc- 
ing their capabilities. Such methods 
include operating at low altitudes, 
using antiaircraft manoeuvre, jamm- 
ing, concentrating forces on narrow 
sectors of the front, etc. 

Hence arises a host of problems. 
They are connected with reliable 
cover of forces, interception of the 
probable diractions o° air attacks and 
flights of tactical airborne forces, 
with the battle formations of the an- 
tisircralt subunits to ensure nol 
only repulsion of enemy blows froin 
any direction but also non-detection 
of the concentration of efforts by 
the protected forces and the air 
defence forces themselves. 

Depending on actions of the pro- 
tected forces and means of the ene- 
my air attack, the subunits and urits 
of the Air Defence Forces sae 
evolved their own tactics. The -a- 
rious tactical methods of struggle 
against aircraft include antiairc:aft 
ambushes and roving antiaircraft 


subunits. These tactical methoos are 
not new. They were used during 
the Great Patriotic War and a'so iw 
local wars in indochina and the 
Middle East. 

By antiaircraft ambush one usally 
undersiands combat actions by se- 
parate antiaircrati subunits for the 
purpose of striking unexpectedly 2' 
the sir enemy in the directions 
where he leasi of all expects coun- 
teraction. Antiaircraft ambushes are 
set out when there is a lack of men 
and equipment to cover the group- 
ings of forces (installations) and the 
enemy, using the gaps between zo- 
nes of fire or concealed routes, 
deals air attecks unopposed. Thus 
ambushes are organised in the most 
probable directions of enemy air at- 
tacks which bypass the fire zone 
of the air defence gr supings. 

Success of antiaircraft subunits 
ections from anbushes depends on 
the thorough estimation of the air 
enemy, particularly the scale of his 
actions, his tactics and combat caps 
bilities for breaking through antiair- 
craft defences and delivering blows, 
and also on the antiaircraft suburils 
detailed for ambush taking up p»si- 
tions in good time. 

Mobile antiaircraft weapons, pl.+ 
toons and batteries which can be 
reinforced with antiaircraft gunners 
ere used for an arbush. In some ca- 
ses the strength of an ambush may 
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be greater. in the loca’ war in Viet- 
nam, for example, whole units were 
used for ambushes. Subunits in am 
tush are usually assigned a mission, 
position, march route, method of 
eccupying and organising the OP 
and times of resdiness and relief. 

Roving subunits, like ambushes, 
are used when there is a lack of an- 
tiaircraft weapons. Unlike ambushes, 
roving subunits must possess a high 
activity, mobility and the ability to 
act quickly. They are assigned the 
mission not only to cover all-arms 
subunits, positioned over a conside- 
rable area, supplementing the fire 
system, but also fo limit the freedom 
of the enemy aviation in this area 
by fire from constantly changing 
[temporary] positions. 

As roving subunits batteries, pia- 
toons and separate mobile guns are 
used. in the local wars in Indochina 
and the Middle East such operations 
were frequently carried out by 
whole units. 


A commander of a roving subunit 
is assigned the mission, area for 
manoeuv-e, method of carrying out 
the mission, temporary positions, 
time of errival there and time of 
readiness. Having arrived at the 
appointed area the subunit, either 
@s a whole or in part, takes up the 
iizst temporary position. A platoon, 
for example, detailed for ambush, 


can act as a whole subunit, ax 
pairs of antiaircraft guns or as sepa- 
rate guns. Positions are changed ac- 
cording *o the order received or af- 
ter each firing (repulsing an attack). 
Manoeuvring and firing of the sub- 
unit from different positions at the 
approaching targets make it possible 
to strike a telling blow at the ener, 
and thus to cover the troops on a 
greater area than when firing ‘rom 
one primary position only. Besides, 
such actions of a roving subunit 
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enhance the survivability of the air 
defence weapons and confuse 
enemy reconnaissance as to the 
re3! grouping of antiaircraft defence 
tor c=. 


LO«/-LEVEL AND VERY 
LOW-LEVEL TARGETS 


hich targets are called low- 

level and which very low- 
level targets! What is the difference 
between fhe n! 


According to the foreign military 
experts, helicopters and other 
enemy flying vehicles performing 
('ghts at low altitudes [up to 
1,000 m} are considered as low-level 
targets. Flights are peformed at 
such low altitudes to inc:~-<e sur- 
vivability of the attacking +-c-alt 
when flying over the area of the 
Air Defence Forces weapons and to 
secure successful fulfilment of the 
assigned missions. 


We know that the lower the tar- 
get flies, the more difficult it is to 
detect it by radar and visually and 
therefore the target may appear 
unexpectedly for antiaircraft gun- 
ners. Tardy detection results in con- 
siderable reduction of the time to 
prepere the air defence weapons 
for firing and the large angle of 
flight of the target relative to the 
firing positions greatly hampers 
gunlaying and tracking, thus sub- 
stantially decreasing efficiency of 
firing. The unexpected appearance 
of a target in the area of the anti- 
aircraft weapons may lead to its 
getting through, as the crews may 
not be ready to fire. 

The improvement in the combat 
use of air attack weapons and their 
flyinc cerformances hes increased 
the possibilities of their using the 
range of low and very low altituces. 
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Manned and pilotiess airc-aft and 
helicopters operating a? alfitudes 
from 10-15 to 600 m are usually 


this may involve some flying diffi- 
culties. 

Te fight low-level and very low- 
level targets the Air Defence For- 
ces develop special tactical methods 
which to a certain extent compen- 
sate the unexpected appearance of 
air targets in the area of the objec- 
tives and preclude their unopposed 
fulfilment of their combat missions. 
These methods usually include: 
choice of the probable directions of 
attacks ‘attacking limes) of air tar- 
gets ano strengthening reconneis- 
sance in h.c<e sectors by various 
means; detailing to these antiair- 
craft sectors complexes capable of 
immediately opening fire on detect- 
ing @ target; determining vita! re- 
connaissance and firing sectors; lay- 
ing of antiaircraft ambushes; main- 
tenance of air defence forces in 
dangerous sectors, etc. 
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{Article by A. Sholokhov: 


{Text } 
DMIRAL ENGINEER Aksel Ivanovich Berg (born No- 

A vember 10, 1895), an outstanding Soviet scientist in 
the field of radio engineering and cybernetics, Aca- 
demician and Hero of Socialist Labour, after graduating 
from a naval school began service with the colours during 
World War | as navigator of the battleship “Tsesarevich.” 
in the middle of 1916 he was appointed navigator of the 
British submarine E-8. At that time, as a rule, Russian officer- 
navigators were assignec to allied submarines operating in 
the Baitics. 

While carrying out a mission and when the E-8 was sub- 
merged, the right main electric motor caught fire. The boat 
could not rise to the surface quickly enough and the crew 
suffered gas-poisoning. Only by @ miracle did the crew 
get the craft to Helsingfors (now Helsinki) where Berg was 
taken to hospital. But soon he had to leave. The Germans 
were breaking through to Helsingfors. The sailors barely ma- 
naged to get him out of hospital and pull him in through 
the window of the last train to Petrograd. A few days later 
the Great October Socialist Revolution broke out. 

In Petrograd Berg attended gatherings and meetings, and 
gradually began to understand the grandeur, the scientific 
cheracter and the justice of what had happened. V. |. Le- 
nin’s speech at the Ist All-Russia Congress of the Navy on 
November 22, 1917 impressed him greatly. Lenin highly 
appraised the revolutionary merits of the navymen, thor- 
oughly analysed the current situation and pointed out the 
tasks facing the Party and the people. The main task, Le- 
nin said, was to build a new socialist state. 

The speech by the leader of the Party of Bolsheviks ex- 
plained much to Berg and strengthened his faith in the cor- 
rectness of the road he had chosen. He joined in active re- 
volutionary work. Taking into consideration Berg's expe- 
rience, he was appointed Assistant Flag-Captain of the Ope- 
rations Department at the Baltic Fleet HQ. 
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"Academician Berg") 


This experience and good seamanship proved most useful 
to Aksel Berg when he took part in the heroic ice cruise 
cf the Baltic Fleet ships in the winter of 1918, 

Wishing to weaken Soviet Russia, the German Command 
decided to seize the main forces of the Fleet stationed in 
Helsingfors. With that aim in view a large detachment of 
German ships began to move towards the shores of Finlanc’. 

What complicated the matter was that the ships of the 
Baltic Fleet stood iced up v““hout coal, food and the lead- 
ing specialists. None the less, in those exclusively difficult 
conditions, the szilors of the Baltic Fleet fulfilled the order 
of the leader of the revolution — they guided more than 


200 fighting ships and auxiliary vessels through the ice- 
fields. Among them was the legendery “Pantera,” which 
fought in World War |, in the revolution, agains? the inter- 
ventionists and participated in World War Il. 

In May-August 1918 Berg also served on the “Pantera.” 
At the time it was commanded by an experienced subma- 
riner, Alexander Bakhtin. 

Then, for a few years, Berg was engaged in restoring sub- 
marines. The “Rys” (lynx), “Volk” (wolf) and “Zmeya” 
(snake) passed through his hands. Doing repair work, he 
came across a wide range of probiems and understood that 
what he lacked was profound engineering knowledge. With 
the consent of the Command Berg begen to study a! the 
Polytechnical Institute and then at the Naval Academy's 
Electrotechnical Faculty, where, for the first time, a radio 
engineering department was organised. Soviet power gue- 
ranteed Berg, as it did every USSR citizen, everything ne- 
cessary to obtain a higher education and later — to do 
successful scientific work. 

The young officer understood thet radio engineering 
presented enormous possibilities. He dreamed of reliable 
radio communication for the whole navy and especially for 














submarines. A submarine deprived of communication with 
the outside wor'd could turn into a target for not only alien, 
but even its own forces. Before Berg's very eyes such an 
incident occurred when a submarine of the Russian Navy 
was damaged by its own patrol! vessels. Shortly before that 


there had been a similar incident on the German side: a 
submarine had been sunk by one of their own submarines. 

Aksel Berg was carried away by the idea of radio-wave 
reception under water. He tried to devote himself to it, not 
suspecting the numerous difficulties facing underwater ra- 
dio communication. Even now reception at great depths is 
difficult. Today as before very long waves are used for un- 
derwater radio communication. Complicated and bulky 
aerials are needed for work with them. It was only natural 
that at that time Berg could not solve the problem, but ra- 
dio engineering had become part of his life. 

Today it is hard to imagine the time when radio engi- 
neering simply did not exist. Redio and A. Berg can be 
said to be of the same age. A. S. Popov’s* decisive experi- 
ments became known in 1895. The great Russian scientist 
was not only the first to use electromagnetic waves for 
communication, but the first also to test radio communica- 
tion in the navy. He was also the one who expressed the 
supposition that electromagnetic waves could be used for 
radiolocation. 

Gradually it became clear that radio engineering cffered 
prospects of a real revolution in military matters. This was 
confirmed by World War |. Primitive as radio-telegraph ap- 
peratuses then used were, they helped to maintain com- 
munication over hundreds of kilometres. 

Alter the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion and the ending of the Civil War (1918-20), the Soviet 
state did everything possible to strengthen the country's 
dafence potential and to equip the Armed Forces with the 
most up-to-date weaponry and radio equipment. 

In 1927 A. Berg was entrusted with the work of equip- 
ping the navy with new means of communication. He pro- 
posed to install on ships special types of radio stations, cal- 
culated for definite capacities and frequencies. They were 
to be strictly standardised and adapted for work on ships 
and submarines in conditions of excessive humidity and in- 
tense vibrations. This proposal was supported by tre well- 
known Soviat military leaders M. Tukhachevsky, K. Voro- 
shilov and A. Yegorov. The programme was approved. 

The navy’s first system of radio communication equipment 
was completed in 1934. Four types of radio transmitters 
from 50 W to 7.5 kW capacity were produced. Definite 
types of stations were installed on the respective classes 
of ships. Unlike the former long-wave stations, the new sta- 
tions worked on medium waves. The constructors provided 
them with a convenient mechanism for switching one wave- 
band range to another, from reception to transmission and 





vice versa. 

*A S Popov (:859-:306) — Russian physicist and electrome- 
chanic, inventor of wireless electrical communication (radio com- 
Munication) 
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The Soviet Government assessed highly the system of 
radio equipment of the navy. Berg and some others were 
awarded the Order of the Red Star, which had just then 
been instituted. 

Soon after the first system, a team of constructors headed 
by Berg created a second one. it made wide use of shori- 
wave and even ultra short-wave bands. New systems of 
communication were introduced into the army too. 

Parallel with the equipment of the army and navy with 
new means of communication, work on radiolocation, with 
which the name of Akse! Berg is also associated, was de 
veloped. 

Devices which were prototypes of modern radars ap 
peared long ago. But work in the field of radar remained 
for a long time in the experimental stage. Only in the early 
1930s, when radio tubes capable of generating short ws. 
ves which could be reflected from obstacles, were creat- 
ed, did work on radiolocation begin to develop in the 
country’s various laboratories. In 1935 a smal! eirplane was 
reliably located at a distance of 5 to 6 kilometres. Then — 
up to 20 kilometres, and by the beginning of the Great 
Patriotic War (1941-45) the operational radius of the RUS-2 
station was 150 kilometres, 

The war showed the effectiveness of the new weapon, 
especially in the air and at sea. 

For several years, holding various leading posts, A. Berg 
coordinated this work. In a short period of time a power- 
ful radio industry, which made it possible to equip the Arm- 
ed Forces with reliable radar systems, was created in the 
USSR. It is hard to overestimate the contribution made by 
A. Berg, who from 1943 to 1944 was Deputy People’s 
Commissar of Electrical industry, and from 1943 to 1947 De- 
puty Chairman of the Council on Radiolocation. From 1951 
he headed the Institute of Radio Engineering and Radio 
Electronics of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 


As Deputy Defence Minister of the USSR (1953-57) Admi- 
ral A. Berg devoted much of his strength and energy to 
increasing the might of the Soviet Armed Forces. A number 
of research institutes and enterprises which played an im- 
portant role in raising the countzy’s defence potential were 
established under his leadership. 


Unusually wide was the scientist's creative range. He wes 
Chairman of the All-Union Scientific Council on Radio Phy- 
sics and Radio Engineering of the USSR Academy of Scien- 
ces and at the same time headed the Scientific Council on 
Complex Problems of “Cybernetics” under the Presidium 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 


The Council's activities were many-sided. Modern cyber- 
netics has penetrated practically into all fields of science 
that were engaged in problems of control. If has an es- 
pecially wide application in engineering, economics, bio- 
logy, medicine and the military field. 

Ecological problems also worried the scientist. As a man 
born in the last century, he clearly saw not only enormous 




















achievements of technological progress, but also the debit 
side. Water and air are contaminated, hundreds of species 
of living matter have been destroyed, the woods are disep- 
pearing and the soil is a prey to erosion. Academician Berg 
considered the conservation of natural surroundings to be 
one of mankind's essential problems and a necessary con- 
dition of progress, and that therefore ‘t should be regard- 
ed as one of the highest goals of human activity. 

..Aksel Ivanovich Berg passed away in 1979. But the name 
of this outstanding scientist and true son of the Communist 
Party who dedicated his life to the service of the Mother- 
land will forever remain in the hearts of the Soviet people. 
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ARMED FORCES 


REGULATIONS, TRAINING, AND DISCIPLINE 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 81 pp 29-30 


[Article by Col A. Burykh: 


[Text ] 


sé EAR ALEXANDER Vasilyevich! Much time has elaps- 
ed since my service with the colours, but mentally 
agein and again | return to my company. | don't 
want to lose anything of what | learned in the army — inner 
discipline, sense of obligation and conscientiousness. Ser- 
vice in the forces was a serious school for me...” 

These lines are from a letter of Senior Sergeant (Re- 
serve) A. Ameichuk fo Major A. Glebov. Many comman- 
ders and political workers of units and subunits receive si- 
milar letters from servicemen in the reserve. 

Military service in the Soviet Union is called a school 
of labour, physical hardening, moral purity, courage, pat- 
riotism and comradeship. By its nature and purpose it does 
indeed create conditions promoting all-round favourable 
influence upon a man. Full! use is made of these possibilities 
in many army and navy units. Factors which contribute to 
success are organisational work in the subunits and provi- 
sion of a scientific basis of training and education in the 
spirit of the regulations. 

Training and education are inseparably linked with the 
strengthening of discipline. The development of military 
science, new equipment and weaponry and deep changes 
in the character of battle have raised still more the signifi- 
cence of organisation and order. The notion of military dis- 
cipline has become more versatile. Each serviceman’s per- 
sonal responsibility for fulfilling his duties and comman- 
ders’ and superiors’ orders with precision and efficiency 
hes grown. 

The regulations are the basis of the servicemen's daily 
activities. Putting the regulations’ requirements into pra- 
ctice means resolving more rationally and purposefully the 
problems of service, the everyday life and the organise- 
tion of the training and educational process. 





* See “SMR” No. 9-79, No. 11-7) No 12-79. No. 1-40, No. 3-80 
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"In the Spirit of the Regulations") 


There are several all-arms regulations in the Soviet Arm- 
ed Forces — Interior Service Regulations, Disciplinary Re- 
gulations, Garrison and Guard Duty Regulations, Drill Re- 
gulations and also Naval Regulations.” Experience convin- 


ces us that the stricter the observance of the regulations 
in subunits, the higher their combat readiness, organisation 
and order. 

Take the tank battalion commanded by Major L. Khom- 
bak, for example. It shows high results from year fo year at 
all work check-ups. How is this stability of success explain- 
ed? First of all by efficient organisation of the battalion's 
everyday life, the rigid rhythm of training and study, high 
exectingness towards the men, concer. for the satisfaction 
of their needs and cohesion of the unit. In the struggle to 
fulfil the requirements of the regulations, the commander, 
headquarters staff and Party organisation pursue a common 
line, not contenting themselves with what has been achiev- 
ed and not slackening their efforts. 

The battalion's experience shows how important it is for 
a unit and for the education of the men that relations in 
the unit genuinely conform to the regulations. An exacting 
attitude to one another, mutual respect, readiness to help 
one’s comrades and intolerance towards deviations from 
service routine — al! this has created the basis for fruifful 
combat labour and successful training and studies in the 
battalion. Major L. Khombak and the other officers have suc- 
ceeded in uniting the men of the unit into a friendly com- 
bat family. 

The ideological and social unity characteristic of the So- 
viet Army and Navy personnel, the high general educatio- 
na! level of the soldiers, sailors, sergeants and starshinas and 
their profound understanding of their duty play a decisive 
role in the education of units. It should also be noted thet 
in every subunit the men have their own particular charac- 
ters and habits. The officers also take into account the fact 

















that when they are called up for service the young men are 
lacking in basic training and experience and in some cases 
not in a position to shoulder the burdens and privations 
imevitable in the service. To have a constant influence on 4 
collective, to foster a healthy morai atmosphere in it, to no- 
tice the first signs of the appeerance of undesirab'e ten- 
dencies and to prevent them is an art, which every Soviet 
officer strives to acquire. 


The officers of the battalion under Major L. Khombak talk 
to their subordinates simply and frankly, without evading 
the many complexities of service in the army and without 
stinting their praise. The men of the battalion are always in 
@ good mood. By showing persona! examples of a respect- 
ful attitude to the regulations, the batislion CO and the 
other officers inspire the subordinates to perform their du- 
ties conscientiously. Strict observance of the daily routine, 
the officers’ unfading attention to guard duty, interior duty 
details, the external appearance and military smartness of 
the men, the briefing of sergeants on questions relating to 
maintenance of cleanliness in the barracks, the holding of 
morning inspections, good maintenance of arms and equip- 
ment — all this contributes to convincing the meo that the 
provisions of the regulations are obligatory elements of the 
unit's daily life. 


Big efforts are needed on the part of the commander 
and the headquarters staif to keep up regulation order. 
When once established, this order becomes an effective 
factor in the men’s education. Observance of the provisions 
of the regulations, which reflect the norms of communist 
ethics and morality and socialist social life, becomes an in- 
ner necessity for the men. In places where there is better 
organisation and discipline stricter, man’s active attitude to 
life is revealed more vividly. 


The officers consider themselves as the defenders of re- 
gulations order and value it highly. This considerably in- 
fluences the effectiveness of military education. They ad- 
here strictly to the recommendations of pedagogics on this 
score and bear in mind that if applied incorrectly the pro- 
visions of the regulations cannot attain their end. For exam- 
ple, the regulations require that not a single misbehaviour of 
a subordinate be left without due attention. Some comman- 
ders believe that the stricter their reaction to misbehaviour 
and the sterner the punishment the better it is. Experience 
refutes this. 


For a long time the company commanded by Senior Lieu- 
tenant V. Khankovsky was excellent. But then it was taken 
over by a new commander, an officer whose professional 
training allowed him not only to maintain the results already 
achieved but to improve them. But with time the unit began 
to deteriorate. This was largely the fault of the new com- 
mander. What prevented him from developing those achie- 
vements? First of al!, the striving to build mutual relations 
with his subordinates on purely “rigid” positions. 
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In connection with this the following thought expressed 
by L |. Brezhnev in his book “Rebirth” is instructive: 

“In generai, | have never accepted any rude, vociferous 
or what might also be called “strong arm” method of lea- 
dership. When a man is scared, he will eschew any responsi- 
bility. What we needed was not the shackling of initiative, 
but, on the contrary, encouragement for the most broaed- 
besed initiative.” 

The battalion CO and Party organisation helped the 
young company commander to work out the correct style of 
work. The effect was immediately felt: the company again 
became one of the best in the unit. 


In training and educating subordinates much depend 
the moral atmosphere and mutual relations in the officer 
environment itself. If the commander, working with yeste. 
day's graduates of military schools, evaluetes their labo, 
mainly negatively, it is hard to work in such conditions wig 
heartfelt enthusiasm. 

In units and subunits where regulations order is the nom 
of life, the organisation of the service itself does not pe. 
mit the men to slacken and work nervously. On the contrary, 
it promotes search and tight discipline. One always fee 
satisfaction in the motorised infantry unit where Maia 
V. Rasseikin serves. Here they see to raising the men's pe. 
sonal responsibility for assignments and for the complets 
and good-quality fulfilment of the reguletion requirement: 
Each officer, as the saying goes, rises to the occasion and 
works with zeal. Accordingly the unit too lives a well-a-. 
tuned, measured life and successfully resolves all tasks fac. 
ing it. The strengthening of regulations order is inconceive 
ble without a profound study by the officers of the obiiga- 
tions laid down by the regulations — general obligations 
concerning all servicemen and those determined by the ap 
pointment held. The commanders pay special attention to 
this aspect of the matier when carrying out reguler tests d 
the knowledge of the regulations, and try to see that every 
serviceman does and does well everything that the regule 
tions oblige him to do. 


The entire structure of the service here contributes to 
raising combat readiness, field training and combat orge 
nisation of the subunits. Newly called-up soldiers make 
their first acquaintance with the unit in the Room of Com 
bat Glory. Stories of the feats of the front-line fellow-ser- 
vicemen, of peace-time traditions, the ceremonial transier 
of equipment, presentation of arms and observance of com- 
bet rituals — are all combined with deep thematic studies 
of the regulations. Political and educational work, which is 
based on political studies, is also diversified in its forms. 
Here there are lectures, disputes, question and answer 
evenings, meetings with army veterans and gatherings J 
excellent servicemen. in the course of the officers’ profes- 
sional studies questions of military pedagogics and the edu- 
cation of the men in the spirit of collectivism and combat 
comradeship are discussed regularly. 














Great attention is paid to improving the servicemen: 
everyday life, which in itself exerts a strong educational 
influence on the men. in the barracks everything is accord 
ing to the regulations: perfect cleanliness, excellently-ap- 
pointed rooms of everyday services end store-rooms. The 
soldiers’ mess-hall is light and cosy. Their fea-house is de 
corated in good taste. Here, over a cup of tea, in an u> 
constrained atmosphere, disputes are held and bocks an¢é 
movie-films discussed. All this is very important for educe 
tional work, whose complex nalure presupposes 2 model 
orgenisation of life in the armed forces. 

The experience of foremost units and subunits proves ts! 
to constantly strengthen the regulations order and ras¢ 
the ideological and educational role of the service es" 
to raise the effectiveness of the ideological and politico 
ecucational work in every link of the army organisation. 
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RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 81 pp 34-35 


[Article by A. Antonov: 
Establishments"™] 


[Text } 


"Training Reserve Officers at Civilian Higher Educational 


The deputy battalion commander summed up the results: sion higher pre-conscription training was introduced at ci- 


“First place in socialist emulation goes to Lieutenant Aki- 
mov's platoon...” 

Success did not come to this young officer overnight. 
The first few steps in @ commander's career involved se- 
rious responsibilities and hardships. They are especially 
difficult, f the commander has not completed a special 
military school. This was the case with Lieutenant Vyacheslav 
Akimov. An engineer by profession, he received training 
only from the military depertment of a civilien institute. He 
was called up into the army as an officer for two years. 
Many things did not work out as they should have done, and 
in the beginning he hed to learn the hard way. However, 
when difficulties arose he always felt the helping hand of 
more experienced comrades, regular officers. They spered 
ne pains to help and teach Vyacheslav all he needed to 
know. Finally, the lieutenant showed what he could do as 
an officer — his platoon was found to be the best. 

His service under the USSR Law on Universal Militery 
Duty passed quickly. But Lieutenant Akimov did not go 
into the reserve. He had developed a liking for military 
service with ali its hardships and joys. He filed an applica- 
tion to be accepted in the regular army. And his request 
was granted. 

The proportion of such officers in the Soviet Armed For- 
ces is not large, because it is mainly the militery schools 
thet provide the Party, political, engineer and technical of- 
ficer personnel. But, the militery training departments of ci- 
vilian higher educational establishments also provide com- 
petent officer personnel for service in the army and navy. 

The USSR hes always paid serious attention to the 
training of reserve officers at civilian higher educational 
ostablishments. in 1926 the Soviei Government adopted « 
special decision to that effect. in fulfilment of this deci- 
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vilian higher educational and secondary technical schools 
and so-called military training classrooms were opened 
there. Later a whcle range of other decisions wes taken 
to meet the defence needs of the country and to make 
fuller use of the broader possibilities offered by civilian 
higher educetiona! establishments. Their purpose was to 
improve the level of reserve officer training. For instance, 
during the Great Patriotic War (1941-45) this made it pos- 
sible to train a large number of subaitern commanders af 
civilian higher educational establishments. 

The programme for training reserve officers in militery 
training departments includes a thorough study of special 
subjects and, in addition, knowledge of the military regu- 
lations and manuals, elements of march drill, shooting, phy- 
sical training and tactics. The training is so orgenised as to 
enable the students to acquire the necessary military skills. 
Thus, before the training period begins the department 
issues a special order appointing platoon commanders, 
mainly from students who have done « period of active 
service in the army. All the students have to take turns as 
section leaders in order to acquire definite command skills. 
Every day officers of the day are appointed for platoons 
(study groups) and the department. They report to the in- 
structors on the readiness of students for studies, watch over 
the observance of the daily routine and discipline require 
ments, and see to it thet the classrooms ere kept clean. 
The students also receive specie! military training ac- 
cording to the specialisation of the institute (university). As 
a rule, the lecture hells and classrooms of the militery 
departments are provided with excellent training facilities 
which are constantly improved by rationalisers. 

The teaching staff of the military training department con- 
sists of officers on active service, reserve and retired offi- 
cers, civilian employees of the Soviet Army with higher 








education and previous experience of military service 
corresponding to the type of military traning at the give" 
nigher educational establishment. 

Military departments maintain constant contact with 7 
litary units, establishments, and military schools, which o” 


genise the practical training of students in the skills essen- 
tiel for the execution of officer duties. Another form of 
contect between military training departments end the army 
's Correspondence with former students doing their active 
service. The instructors frequently read letters received 
from those serving in the army to their students and tel! 
them spout the a thors. 

An important task of military training departments, ard 
of higher educational establishments in general, is the mi- 
litary and patriotic education of young people. A reserve 
officer must be sot only a good specialist, but also, and 
above all, a patriot and a fighter prepered st any time to 
take up arms in defence of his Homeland. Higher educe- 
tional establishments have excellent possibilities for mili- 
tary patriotic education. Practically every higher school has 
@ museum or 4 room af combat glory. Meetings with vete- 
rans of the revolution, war and lsbour are organised and 
special talks and ‘hematic evenings are conducted for the 
students. In the higher schools the students take an active 
pert in YCL and youth marches to pleces of revolutionary, 
combet and labour glory of the Soviet people. 

These combined efforts enable the military departments 
of civilian higher educations! establishments to train re 
serve officers effectively, orgenise training, education, re- 
search in military subjec\. and work on methods of train- 
ing. This also helps them raise the professional level of the 
instructors in these subjects. 

Among the higher schools whose former students have 
shown excellent results in military service is the Order 
of the Red Banner of Labour Moscow Highway Construction 
institute. Highly qualified engineers who gredueted from it 
recall with gratitude the instructors of its military training 
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Military training departments have been set up af civi- 
lian higher schools to meet the country’s defence interests. 
Reserve officers are called up for « definite period of 
service which is strictly regulated by the Law on Universal 
Military Duty. Article 61 of the Lew stipulates that by order 
of the Minister of Defence of the USSR «@ reserve officer 
may be called up for service up to the age of 30, including 
graduates of civilian higher schools. in time of peace the 
period of active service ranges from two to three years. 
Officers trained at civilian higher schools are steeled in the 
army, where they ecquire the experience essential for 
practical work in their militery speciality. After their period 
of service they are honourably discharged to civilian life 
to work in the national economy. Those who wish mey 
continue to serve in the army as regular officers. This is 
highly important for raising the defence capacity of the 
country and reinforcing the officer reserve. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1981 
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[Article by Col A. Galitsan, Cand. Sc. (History): "Battle of Smolensk") 


[Text] The Battle of Smolensk 






10-September 10, 1941} has a spe- 
cial place in the history of the Great Patriotic War. nazi Com- 
mand planned to strike a powerful blow on the Smolensk- Moscow 





The Battle of Smolensk developed 
on @ frontage of up to 650 km and 
250 km in depth. In character if re- 
presented « complex of offen- 
sive and defensive actions of four 
Soviet fronts ageinst the nazi Army 
Group Centre and some of the 
forces of Army Group North. 

The bettle began in conditions 
by no means sdvantegeous for the 
Soviet forces. When it started forme- 
tions of the Western Front under 
Marsha! of the Soviet Union S$. Timo- 
shenko, whose mission wes to pre 
vent « breakthrough of the enemy 
to Moscow, were in « difficult po- 
sition. Divisions which hed been re- 
treating from the frontier areas and 
were exheusted by defensive betties, 
were withdrawn to the rear for re- 


Western Ovina and 
the Dnieper, to capture the eres of 
Orsha, Smolensk and Vitebsk and 
to open for themselves the shortest 
roed to Moscow. As pointed by 


the line of the 


Heider, Chief of General Steff of 


the railway leading to the Volga, 


and to capture the whole >of the ter- 
ritery up to this river,” so as later 
on “by raids of mobile formations 
and avietion to destroy remaining 
Rusnen industriel centres” 





complete surprise for the nazi Com. 
mand, who hastily transferred there 
two army corps from the 2nd Army, 
which by the end of july stopped 
the advance of the Soviet forces. 

Fierce fighting with the enemy 
major grouping bidding to reach 
Smolensk went on in the centre 
of the Western Front. The 20h 
Army under Generel P. Kurochkia 
continuously counterettacked the 
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enemy forces who had enveloped 
its flanks from Vitebsk and Orsha, 
but wes unable to contain the 
mounting onslaught. Enemy tank @- 
visions bypessed the units of the 
20th Army and broke through to 
Smolensk. In bloody battles the 
enemy captured the city on July 16 


Alter this success the nazi Com- 
mand concluded thet the forces of 
the Western Front would not be 
able to pul up any serious resisten- 
ce and therefore Army Group Cen- 
tre would be sbie to capture Mos 
cow with its infantry formations. They 


decided to send the 2nd and id 
Tank groups to support Army 


Groups South and North respectively. 


whose advance was being incree 
singly slowed down and on @ num 
ber of sectors stopped as « rewi 
of the stubborn resistance of the So 
viet forces. However the eneny 
concept was frustrated. 


The Soviet Command took ener 
getic and consistent measures to stop 
and throw beck the enemy. 


During the second half of July 
the fighting in the ares of Smolens 
end east of it was exceptionally 
herd By July 27, the Soviet forces 
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divisions of the enemy Army Group 


On July 28, the General Steff of 
the Wehrmacht ground forces ed- 
mitted in its directive that the » « 
of mobile formations on the Soviet- 
German front was subordinated to 
laws different from those of the 
campeigns in the West. It concluded 
that until the mein forces of the 
Soviet Army hed been defeated it 
would not use tank and motorised 
formations “with far reaching opere- 
tional sims.” 

The Hitler Command feced the 
necessity to replenish Army Group 
Centre and to remove the threat to 

















its flanks from north and south. 
Otherwise *he advance towards Mos- 
cow could not continue. 


On july 30, the nazi forces on the 
central’ ime of advance assumed the 
defensive. Now the main efforts of 
the reris were shifted from the 
central sectors of the front to the 
flanks, where ther advance hed 
also «slowed down. in those days 
the “Barbarossa” pien wes changed 
and the 2nd Tank Growp and the 
2nd Army were transferred from the 
central sector to *he southern. They 
were assigned the mission to strike 
at the rear of the main forces of 
the South-Western Front which hed 
immobilised A’my Group South and 
continued to hod Kiew and the 
On. ene ‘ne. 

To frustrate the enemy intentions, 
during August and the first half of 
September, the forces of the Wes- 
tern, Reserve (formed on july 30) 
and Bryansk (formed om August 14) 
fronts delivered severai heavy blows 
on different sectors Bloody beftles 
ensued in the saree of Yelnya — an 
advantageous jumping off ground 
for the enemy advance to Moscow. 
Early in September the enemy grou- 
ping ef Yelnya was routed. The naz’ 
forces also suffered « defeat near 
Dukhovshchina. However, the pro- 
longed end stiff betties hed exh- 
eusted the offensive capabilities of 
the Sowiet forces. Sy order of the 
Supreme Command GHO., on Sep- 


tember 10, the Western. Reserve 
and Sryansk fronts assumed the 
defensive. 


The constantly growing resistance 
of the Soviet forces and their heroic 
fighting lowered the enemy retes 
of advance in the centre! sector. in 
july it wes only 6-7 km «@ day as 
compered with 30 km ins the first 
days of the wer. The enemy was 
forced to disperse his troops on an 
enormous front — from Velikie Luki 
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to Morzyr. The main forces of the 
3rd Tank Greup which the enemy 
intended to send to Leningrad, were 
immobilised in the central sector. 
This considera>tly cesed the situe- 
tion in Leningrad. 

Thus ended the Battie of Smovensk, 
which hed lasted for two months. 
By its scope and tenseness if was 
realy enormous. its main result was 
the frustration of the nazi Com 
mend’s calculations to break through 
to Moscow on the move. it was the 
first time during the Second World 
War thet the nezi army was forced to 
stop its offensive on the main sector 
ond fo assume the defensive. The 
res of the Smolensk battle sig- 
nified the most importent stage in 
the failure of the nazi Blitzkrieg 
pien. The muscaiculetions of Hitler's 
strategists in estimating the Soviet 
state's power and the might of its 
Armed Forces were vividly 
revealed. 


Early in August Hitler, having 
heard # report at the Heedquerters 
of Army Group Centre on the heavy 
losses, particularly among the 2nd 
and 3rd Tank groups, said that if 
he had been sufficiently informed 
on the strength of the Soviet Army 
before the wer it would heave been 
far more difficult for him to teke @ 
decision to attack the USSR. 


The Soviet Command won time 
to build up forces for the subse- 
quent struggle. The Soviet officers 
and men, many of whom took part 
in battles for the first time, ac- 
cuired combat experience, ‘earned 
to fight a strong, experienced and 
perfidious enemy. They frequently 
put to flight an enemy who when 
fighting in the West hed never 
snown whet retreat meant. 


in the beginning of the Battle of 
Smolensk the Soviet forces received 
@ new powerful weapon — rocket ar- 
tillery. On July 14, in fighting neer 
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and de- 
monstrated high combat skill. 
The severe trials revealed such 
beautiful features of the Soviet peo- 
ple as selfless devotion to the 
Motherland fearlessness, readiness 
to fulfil their duty to the end. For 
feats of arms seven fighting men of 
the Western Front were awarded the 
title of Hero of the Soviet Union, 
and nearly one thousand were de- 
corated with Orders and me 
dais. 
The fierce fighting in the border 
sreas, the heroic struggle for Brest 
and Odessa, Leningrad and Kiev, 
Smolensk and thousands of other 
cities and villages laid the founde- 
tions of the future victory of the 
Soviet Army in the Battle of Mos- 
cow. 























ARMED FORCES 


ARMY GEN A. P. BELOBORODOV REMINISCES IN INTERVIEW 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 81 pp 49-51 


[Interview with Army Gen Afansy Pavlantyevich Beloborodov: 


Leaders™] 


[Text ] 


General of the Army Alanasy Paviantyevich Belo- 
borodov, who was twice awarded the title of 
Hero of the Soviet Union, began his military ca- 
reer in the Soviet Army when a lad of sixteen. 
This was in November 1919 near Irkutsk. 
Divisional commander Colonel Beloborodov’s 
“acquaintance” with Hitler's invaders took place 
on the battlefield near Moscow. And Victory Day 
found him commanding an army near Danzig in 
Eastern Pomeran'a. 

The ;eminiscences of “arshai of the Soviet Union 
Konstantin Konstantinovich Roxossovsky contain 
tne icilowing lines: 

“The arrival of “he 73th Infantry Division from Si- 
beria gladdenea us. it was brought to the Mos- 
cow area by a wonderful military leader, Colonel 
Beioborodov... it is hard to say how timely the 
Siberians joined our jcrces! If the division under 
Major-Generai Ivan Vasilyevich Panfilov played a 
maicr role near Volokoiamsk ihen a no fess im- 
portant contribution to the decisive battle for 
Moscow in November was made dy Colonel Afa- 
nasy Paviantyevich Beloborodov’s Division...” 
These lines determined the first question in our in- 
‘erview with General of the Army Beloborodov. 


Please tell us about meetings with the distinguished 
Soviet military leader. 

“While still on the way to the front — our division was 
transferred from the Far East to Moscow — my attention 
was attracted by the repeated mention in the reports of the 


Soviet Information Bureau of “Commancer Rokossovs«y s 





"About Some Military 


units” defending Moscow. Hearing this, | recalled the 
year 1929, Dauriya and the conflict on the China-East 
Railway provoked by the Chinese militarists. 

“It was then that |, political instructor of a company, 
saw Brigade Commander Rokossovsky in action. His Sth 
Kuban Cavalry Brigade made a swift thrust into the rear 
of a large enemy grouping. The cavalry attacked Chalainur 
railway station from fhe south and the infantry, including 
our 107th Viadimirsky Regiment, from the north. The enemy 


was surrounded and routed. For this battle Rokossovsky 
was awarded the third Order of the Red Banner. What did 
we know about him at that time? He was an expert at deal- 
ing daring and almost always unexpected blows at the 
enemy, and a man of exceptional valour. But in those days 
| saw Rokossovsky only a few times and in passing at 
that. My personal meeting with him took place near 
Moscow. 

“Soon after arriving at the front, Commissar Mikhail 
Bronnikov -1d | were summoned to the Commander of 
the 16th Army, whose headquarters were located in a vil- 
lage near the Volokolamsk highway. Rokossovsky’s out- 
ward appearance had not changed much. His military bear- 
ing was impeccable and his uniform fitted him perfectly. 
He was restrained and calm. He did not like to be in the 
public eye, as the saying goes, but nevertheless always 
attracted the attention of those around him. 

“| made a brief report about the first combat operations. 
Rokossovsky passed a few remarks. They concerned anti- 
tank defences. | remember one sentence of his: “To beat 
off German tanks is our main objective.” We know that 


in the Battle of Moscow Rokossovsky proved expert in 
creatii.g deep antitank defences. 

“Tomorrow we're s sring a partial offensive,” said the 
Army Commander, “We'll go over it presently.” 








“Then turning to “Pravda” correspondent Stavsky, who 
was in the room at that moment, he resumed his conversa- 
tion, apperentiy interrupted by our appearance. 

“That can happen, Viadimir Petrovich. Tor instance, 
a timid poet writes courageous verse end a sioveny en- 
gineer invents the most soohisticated mechanisms. Y5u, of 
course, are right: a person's outwerd appearance is very 
often in contradiction with the content of his creative work. 
But there is a sphere of creative work where such dualism 
is Out of the question. It is our military profession. An iron 
law rules here: do as ! do, says a commander. Se adie to 
shoot as | do. Se able to win victory as ! do. And, finally, 
if your last hour comes be able to meet it as | can... Am 
| not right, Divisional Commander?” 

“Yes, you are!” | answered forgetting ‘he Regulations, 
struck by clear and forcible wording of his views. 

“| see you're not a novice at the front. 

“This is my second day, Comrade Commander. 

“And where did you win the Order? 

“Near Chalainur. In 1929. 

‘Ah-ah!"” he nodded and turned to his adjutant: “Order 
tea to be brought for the comrades. The stronger the bet- 
ter. These Siberians are good connoisseurs in tes.” And 
again turning to me and Bronnikov said: “In the mean- 
time you report on your division.” 

‘| told him about my formation and geve a brief descrio- 
tion of the personnel. 

“Setting us our mission, Rokossovsky drew special! atten- 
tion to fighting tanks. 

The German tankmen don't like or know anything about 
ignting in woods and marst'.ads,” he said. “They prefer 
space and good roads. And this must be taken account of 
wher. choosing tank-dangerous directions. Don't disperse 
the artillery aiong the entire front group it along roads 
and deep in the interior. Form tank-hunter detachments 
in each battalion. The tanks are our main enemy now. To 
deprive the Germans of them means to seize the initia- 
tive.” 

Was this your only meeting with Rokossovsky! 

No, he often came to the division. He wanted to know 
about combat operations and also what it was like at the 
front, the life of the soldiers. Once in winter, during the 
fighting near Moscow, General Rokossovsky gave orders 
to take him to one of the infantry regiments. There he 
studied the western bank of the river through his field- 
glasses for a long time. An infantry company of the regi- 
ment had consolidated there.” 

What's the strength at the bridgehead? he asked. 

“No. 3 company and one 45-mm gun,” answered the re- 
gimental commander. 

“How many fighting men?” 

“This morning there were forty, counting the gunners.” 

“Communication?” 

“Cut off. An hour ago tne Germans attacked the height...” 

“Rokossovsky examined attentively through his field- 


glesses the depression which stretched from the western 
bank of the river to the foot of the height. When he turned 
to me | immediately understood what he was thinking of 
doing.” 

“Let's go there with the signalman,” he said in 4 tone 
tolerating no objections. 

“We got to the height safely. Found the dugout. A wick 
lamp made from a cartridge-case was smoking. Several 
men, huddied together, were sleeping on the bare ground. 
Four were sitting om ammunition boxes cleaning their wee- 
pons. Seeing us they jumped up. A young lieutenant stepp- 
ed forward. He did not know the Army Commander hy sight 
ard didn't see his general's badges of rank — Rokossov- 
sky wore a leather raglan — so he reported to me. Battle 
duty here was proceeding as on guard: one shift was on 
duty in the trenches, another on watch in the dugout and 
a third was having a rest.” 

“Freezing cold here!” — noted Rokossovsky. 

“The nazis don't let us into the forest to gather firewood. 
We save every chip we can. We light a fire only for the 
sake of the machine gun, to heat water for it,” the lieute- 
nant reported. 

“How do you warm up the food?” 

“We don't. It's brought in thermos cases from batta- 
lion, but only at night and if it’s dark. Yesterday, by moon, 
the food carrier had not got here — he had been killed. 
The nazis use an entire battery to fire at even a single man. 
You were lucky...” 

“Rokossovsky talked to the men. When leaving he said 
to me: 

“Recommend for awards all who distinguished themsel- 
ves. in the award lists mark especially those who defended 
the bridgehead.” 


“At the Division CP | expressed my doubts fo Rokos- 
sovsky concerning the visits to the forward area. Was it 
necessary to risk his life thus? He put his hand on my 
shoulder, smiled and said in a friendly tone: 

‘You yourself go to the defence lines, don't you?” 


“Of course.” 

“Why?” 

“With me its different. A divisional commander is obliged 
to..." 

“So is an army commander. When you've not been to 
the defence lines for a long time you seem to be Missing 
something. You lose the feeling of contact, which must ai- 
ways exist between you and the men. We have here 4 
small stove, and tea, but there they heat water only for the 
machine gun and have to chop frozen gruel with their 
knives...” 

And did you have a chance to meet Marshal of the 
Soviet Union Zhukov! 

“Yes, often. The meeting | want to tell you about is also 
an instance of a military leader's personal courage. It took 
place during the operation to liberate Velikie Luki. The 
Kalinin Front Commander General Purkayev rang me up 
at my OP. The Sth Guards Corps, which | was command 
ing at the time, formed part of that front.” 
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‘Konstantinow had gone out to you,” seid Purkayev. 
“Don't let him go near the forward area.” 

“| knew that Konstantinow was Zhukov's front-line pseu 
donym. | reported that the OP was located only eight 
hundred metres from the forward edge. Why should Zhukov 
go any further?” 

“That's it. Don’t let him go any further,” 
kayev. 

“Zhukov arrived an hour later. 

“What's on the Vorobetsky height?" he asked. 


“Observation post of the commander of the 357th Divi- 
sion, Colonel Kronik,” | answered. 

“Is the field of view from there good?” 

“Very good. In all directions...” 


“A carl Two machine-gunners!" he ordered. “I'm going 
to Kronik.” 

“Kronik is waging battle on two fronts. His OP is next to 
the forward edge,” | tried to object. 

“Just what | need.” 

‘The nazis are continually firing at his OP. It’s dange- 
rous...” 

You're saying the wrong thing.” 
‘I'm responsibie for you. Front Commander's orders...” 


ordered Pur- 


"You're responsible for your corps,” Zhukov said seve 
rely. 

“Il rang Kronik up and told him who was coming. He got 
excited. It turned out that he knew Zhukov well from 


the time he had been in command of a cavalry squadron. 


“When Zhukov returned and sat down to tea | said 
that he could have seen Kronik by ordering him to the 
corps CP.” 


“Oh, Beloborodov!” — he laughed. “Do you think | 
went to the height to visit Kronik? To meet an old fellow- 
mate is, of course, a nice thing, but | needed to go to the 
height not for that. | still don't know whether to send 4 
mechanised corps into the gap. If so, from what direction! 
Today | have to report my decision to the Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief. | needed to go to the height for a 
connaissance.” 

Probably front-line roads brought you together with other 
outstanding Soviet military leaders! 

“! also served under Ivan Khristoforovich Bagramyan, now 
Marshal of the Soviet Union, and met Marshal Vasilevsky. 
There's one incident I'd like to tell you about. It took place 
in Byelorussia. By launching strong counterattack the na- 
zis managed to press some units of the 43rd Army, which 
was under my command at the time. One division was 
surrounded. A tank corps attempted to come to its rescue, 
but the enemy's dense antitank defences prevented it. Then 
| decided to launch a mass tank attack at night. | reported 
my decision to the Front Commander Bagramyan.” 

“@ bold attempt! Dashing! Don't you think the tank corps 


might end up without a single tank by morning?” said 
Bagramyan. 

“There's no other way.” 

“Bagramyar. said something, but not into the phone, ap- 
parently to Marshal of the Soviet Union Vasilevsky. Then 
| heard Vasilevsky's voice.” 

“What's this all about a night attack?” 

“l agein explained my decision and said that the tank- 
borne infantry would carry out tne attack with head-lights 
turned on. Bagramyan talked it over with Vasilevsky and 
then said: 

“Wish you luck, Army Commander!” 

“When that conversation comes to my mind, | experience 
2 feeling of profound gratitude to my superior comrades 
and leaders. For that decision they shovidered far more 
responsibility that | myself did. 

Was the night attack a success! 

“It went splendidly. The tankmen Eroke on a rush through 
the enemy's combat formation. We captured 1,200 priso- 
ners, 60 guns of various calibres, 6 tanks in working order 
and much other machinery and equipment. The nazis left 
behind 80 tanks out of action or completely destroyed. 
Our losses were insignificant. Vasilevsky and Bagramyan 
came especially to see the battlefield.” 

“It's real shambles,” said Vasilevsky, “well done!” 

“And when Vasilevsky had gone a little ahead Bagra- 
myan admitted: 

“Vasilevsky and | couldn't get a wink of sleep. We were 
waiting for your report. It’s no joke — a tank corps -with 
head-lights turned on. It just doesn't tally with any of the 
Regulations...” 

Comrade General of the Army, what are your impressions 
of the last days of the war! 

“After a three-year interval | again fought under the 
command of Rokossovsky. | remember well reporting to him 
by telephone the arrival of the 43rd Army. | must admit |! 
felt uneasy. But the Marshal's voice sounded quite joyful: 

“Oh, it’s you, Siberian? You've come to me again?” 

“He said that as if we had only parted the day before. 
And my uneasiness vanished as though by magic. Rokos- 
sovsky hadn't forgotten anything and hadn't changed 


either.” 


“Von Zauken bothers me,” said the Commander-in-Chief 
of the 2nd Byelorussian Front, “he makes us look back at 
our rear. It's good you've come. Pin him to the ground...” 

“General von Zauken was in command of the 2nd Ger- 


man Army, which consisted of four infantry and one tank 
division, and also a number of independent regiments and 
battalions. The overall strength of the army was thought to 
be 20 to 25 thousand soldiers and officers, approximately 
the same as ours. But the data about the army was under- 
stated. When on May 9? columns of the surrendered 2nd 
Army stretched out, we counted 70 thousand prisoners. 

"The reception of the prisoners was over on May 10. It 
turned out that there were over 140 thousand of them, in- 
cluding 12 generals and Army Commander Zauken.” 

















“Can you imagine,” Rokossovsky said to me, “how 
much trouble this army could have caused us, if they hadn't 
sat with folded arms?” 


How do you explain, Comrade General of the Army, this 
passiveness on the part of the nazi forces! 

“It was a result of the enemy's heavy defeats, the shat- 
tering of his morale and disbelief in his strength. | remem- 
ber asking General Zauken what they were counting on by 
holding the bridgehead near Gdynia and Danzig. He 
couldn't answer anything sensible. All the same, | wanted 
to understand what the matter was. Why did you sit, like 
mice in holes, | continued asking, when you had five sol- 
diers against our one? Bad reconnaissance? “Everything 
was bad,” he said, “it was the end. Great Germany didn’t 
exist any more.” Zauken dropped his monocle and fumbi- 
ing about with it for some time, asked me: “And Fischau- 
seni” What about it, | asked, not understanding him. “Did 
the city remain intact?’ Not much of it, fierce battles were 
raging there. “My God!” he exclaimed and began to cry. 

For the [first time in life | saw a general crying. “Fischausen 
is my native town,” he explained, “my grandfathers and 
great grandfathers lived there. The family estate, park and 
cascade of ponds. I'm a born and bred Prussian nobleman. 
You can never understand that.” No, | can't. I'm a pea- 
sant’s son and a Communist. | was taught to work, to res- ) 
pect work and people, irrespective of their nationality. | 
can't understand why you, who have invaded us and reduc- 
ed our cities and villages to ashes, are crying now that the 
war hes entered your homes. 

“In a word, we did not understand each other and, appa- 
rently, could not. He was very downcast — this sentimen- 
tal baron, recalling over and over again his ancient house, 
the ivy-covered wall, the winter evenings at the fire-piace. 
| listened to him and tried to imagine what would have 
happened to me if | had fallen into his hands in 1941... 

“| had a few important questions to ask him but decided 
to postpone our conversation and invited Zauken to a meal. 
But even a glass of vodka did not cheer up the Prussian 
baron. He became absolutely limp and there was nothing 
to talk to him about. 

“l was thinking of the future. The war with nazi Ger- 
many had ended with the complete victory of the Soviet 
people, who had to rehabilitate their national economy 
destroyed by the war, to carry out grandiose plans of com- 
munist construction, ensuring a new upsurge of the 
country’s economy and cu!ture.” 

w 


The interview was taken by a special correspondent of 
the “Soviet Military Review” magazine. 
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ARMED FORCES 


DEVELOPING AND USING NATURAL ABILITIES 





Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 81 pp 29-30 


[Article: 
{Text ] 


WICE a year, in spring end autumn, soldi- 
ers, sailors, sergeants and starshinas are 
transferred to the reserve, after having com- 

pleted their active military service determined by 
the USSR Constitution. Their place in the fighting 
formations is taken by young men who have 
reached the required age. They start military 
training with enthusiasm and great desire and 
show industry, diligence and persistence. But stu- 
dy is not equally easy for all: some master the 
programme faster, others more slowly. There are 
various reasons for this. The fighting man’s 
attitude to his duty and combat speciality, his de- 
gree of consciousness, level of education, etc. in- 
fluence the progress of studies and service. Bul 
the results depend more offen on his abilities. 

Abilities are such features and potentialities 
which help a person to enter one or another field 
of endeavour with success, to acquire knowledge, 
skills and habits faster and more easily and to use 
them in practice more effectively. 

They are usually divided into general and spe- 
cial abilities. The first have to do with intellectual 
qualities — quickness of wit, good memory, de- 
velopment of attentiveness, creative imagination, 
keenness of observation, etc. Very likely these 
qualities are just as necessary to a rifleman as to 
@ miner, scout or machine operator, driver or ra- 
dio operator, tankman or pilot... 

But a fighting man of this or that profession 
must have other abilities too — special ones. It is 
important, for instance, for a machine operator to 
have a keen sight and quick reaction, for a radio 
operator excellent hearing, for a dosemeter ope- 
rator a developed sense of smell and sensitivity 
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"Developing the Fighting Man's Abilities", by Maj I. Bulin] 


to colour, for a miner a good sense of touch and 
precise coordination of movements. As regards a 
commander, besides other qualities he must cer- 
tainly also possess organisational abilities and 
skill to guide his subordinates. 


The concept of talent designates the degree of 
development of a personality’s abilities. To be ta- 
lented means to possess signal abilities, which 
help to achieve progress and differ from others 
in their originality and novelty. One may be ta- 
lented in the most diverse fields of activity. The 
peculiarity of talent lies in the high level of crea- 
tivity in fulfilling a certain assignment or work. 
The famous pilot, thrice Hero of the Soviet Union 
Marshal of the Air Force Alexander Pokrysh- 
kin, for instance, fought 156 air engagements and 
shot down 59 nazi planes during the Great Patrio- 
tic War (1941-45). The Soviet ace strove to carry 
out every engagement with the enemy creatively, 
“in his own way." Many tactical methods worked 
out and applied by him successfully, were later 
adopted by other pilots. 

Abilities do not come to a person ready-made, 
as something inherent. They are formed in the 
process of labour. Their development depends on 
co’ ions of upbringing in the family and sur- 
roundings. In socialist society all opportunities 
exist for a person's all-round development of his 
talents. 

Abilities are not only and not so much posses- 
sion of some kind of talents as the basis of them. 
Commanders and political workers take account 
of this and strive in every way to develop the 











fighting men’s abilities. With the arrival of repla- 
cements in a unit or on a ship they ascertain the 
fighting men’s interests, their inclinations, what 
subjects they found easier af school, whether 
they fook part in hodby groups, what literature 
they read, the profession of the parents, whether 
they like it, and so on. 

The teaching of various combat specialities de- 
velops corresponding abilities in the fighting men. 
If a soidier or sailor likes his speciality and strives 
to master it to perfection his abilities will develop 
better and, on the contrary, if he has no interest 


in it they will not improve. Commanders and po- 
litical workers do all they can to get the fighting 
men to take an interest in the speciality they are 
mastering and to educate them to love their pro- 
fession. 


Socialist emulation helps to develop abilities. 
Various kinds of competition which give rise to a 
desire to score high ratings, play a big role in 
this. Voluntary social work is of particular signi- 
ficance too. Fulfilment of the duties of secretary 
of Party or Komsomol organisation, platoon agita- 
tor, member of propaganda collective, etc. deve- 
lops in the fighting men abilities for organisation 
and the practice of propaganda. 


Favourable conditions are created in the army 
and navy for developing scientific, engineering, 
artistic and other abilities of the fighting men. 
Many students of military educational institutions 
do research work in their free time. A cadet's mi- 
litary-scientific society formed on voluntary prin- 
ciples functions in every school. The rationalisa- 
tion movement is developed in units and on ships. 
Army and navy inventors are provided with all 
the conditions necessary to display their creative 
talents. At their disposal are consultation groups, 
public designing offices and rationalisers’ rooms, 
equipped for assembly, metal and turning work. 
The best inventions of the army and navy inno- 
vators are demonstrated every year at scientific- 
engineering exhibitions of works of youth. The 
awards bear witness to the value of that work. In 
1978, for instance, 14 military collectives were 
awarded diplomas and 458 authors received 
gold, silver or bronze medals of the USSR Exhibi- 
tion of Economic Achievements. 


Fighting men make wide use of cultural and 
educational facilities to develop their creative 
talents. Servicemen play an active part in artistic 
amateur groups. Practically in every Officers’ 
House and Soldiers’ or Sailors’ Clubs there is a 
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vocal, chorus, musical, dance or other circle. The 
skill of amateur ariists grows year by year. The 
more gifted stage-amateurs later become profes- 
sional artists. For instance, Senior Sergeant 
A. Zhukov began his career in art by faking pari 
in amateur groups. Today he is an Honoured Ar- 
tist of the Republic and a soloist of the Novosi- 
birsk Academic Opera and Ballet Theatre. 


Meetings with the country’s professional crea- 
tive collectives and leading masters of literature, 
cinema, theatre, variety art and painting have be- 
come a practice in army life. For instance, the 
personne! of a motorised infantry unit of the Or- 
der of Lenin Moscow Military District meet once 
or twice a month with workers of art, go to con- 
certs and theatres. During the last few months 
alone the fighting men have seen “‘Vassa Zhelez- 


nova” by M. Gorky, “The Dawns are Quiet Here” 
by B. Vasilyev and other plays. 

Universities of culture, various amateur studios, 
literary societies, etc. function in many units and 
military-educational institutions. For example, here 
is how the University of Culture, founded at the 
Red Banner Odessa Military District Officers’ 
House works. Lessons there are conducted in 
four faculties, each for a definite category of stu- 
dents. Besides atiending lectures, the students vi- 
sit museums, exhibitions, acquaint themselves 
with the development of the Soviet theatre and ci- 
nema, the works of leading cinema producers 
end masters of the stage, and discuss the theatri- 
cal performances and films they have seen. 

Army professional collectives have a great in- 
fluence on the development of the servicemen’s 
artistic talents. The men always like to attend per- 
formances of the Order of Lenin Moscow Military 
District Song and Dance Ensemble, stage perfor- 
mances by the Lvov Drama Theatre of the Soviet 
Army and other artistic groups. There is a good 
tradition according to which artists of the Order 
of Lenin Leningrad Military District Song and 
Dance Ensemble avail themselves of their tours to 
help amateur groups. They conduct lessons in 
units with soloists, dancers and reciters, and help 
musicians to arrange modern songs. At the initia- 
tive of the Ensemble Komsomol organisation a 
youth brigade has been formed to perform on 
small improvised stages and in units’ Lenin 
Rooms. 

There are ample opportunities for servicemen 
to develop their sport abilities. Sports sections 
function in every unit and on every ship, the fight- 
ing men goirg in for track and field and heavy 
athletics, boxing, fencing, swimming, wrestling 




















and so on. Army and navy athletes who have scor- 
ed successes in competitions, improve their skill 
under the guidance of experienced coaches in the 
course of preparation for district, fleet and ll- 
army competitions. Many army athletes are world 
record-holders, world or European champions. 


Some servicemen-athletes fulfil voluntarily and 
without pay the duties of unit supernumerary coa- 
ches. Many of them later become highly quclifi- 
ed specialists. Private (Reserve) A. Prilepin, for 
instance, is today the head coach of the USSR 
heavy athletics combined youth team and a Can- 
didate of Pedagogical Sciences. Ex-servicemen 
USSR Masters of Sport Ye. Kozlov and A. Uvarov 
have also defended their candidate's theses. 

The favoureble conditions existing in the army 
and navy for the development of talents ensure 
the success in forming all-round and harmonious- 
ly developed personalities. - 
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ARMED FORCES 


NIGHT OPERATIONS IN GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English 


[Article: "Night Operations", by Col Z. 


{Text ] 


During the Great Patriotic War [1941-45] the pro- 
portion of night operations carried out by the 
Soviet Army constantly grew. From night attacks 
by separate units and subunits the Soviet Com- 
mand passed on to operations by formations 
and major groupings using all fighting arms and 
services. 


Experience testifies that units advancing under 
cover of darkness suffer fewer losses and carry 
out the assigned missions with better results. 

This is understandable because darkness sharp- 
ly reduces the enemy capability to estimate the 
situation, organise effective fire and undertake 
effective countermeasures. The attacking side car- 
ries out a concealed concentration of the neces- 
sary men and equipment and manoeuvre with 
them secretly. As a result surprise and high rates 
of advance can be achieved. 

During the war the planning and preparation of 
combat actions were carried out in varying com- 
bat situations. But irrespective of this, the concept 
of a night operation (action) was remarkably sim- 
ple and excluded complicated manoeuvres. De- 
fining the direction of the main blow, the Soviet 
Command took into consideration, first of all, the 
possibility of achieving surprise and quickly cap- 
turing important enemy strong points. The charac- 
ter of the terrain and, above all, its trafficability 
for combat equipment and the availability of easi- 
ly observable reference points was thoroughly 
studied. As a rule, the battle formation of the 
forces was deeply echeloned. This ensured the re- 
lief of one echelon by another and, as a result, 
continuity of combat actions at any time of the 
day. 
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A thorough preparation of the forces before 
the operation guaranteed success of combat ac- 
tions. Up to 50 per cent of fhe exercises were 
carried out at night. In a number of cases units of 
infantry divisions operating in the second eche- 
ion trained by night and rested by day. Main at- 
tention during training of the men was paid to 
ability to maintain the direction of the advance 
by reference points or azimuth, to accuracy in 
hitting targets, use of illumination and signalling 
means, and to concealed approach to the objec- 
tives attacked. 


Battle practice showed that the best results 
were achieved by units and subunits specially 
trained for night actions. There was good perfor- 
mance by reinforced infantry battalions and storm 
detachments and groups when breaking through 
enemy defences, and by advanced detachments 
and reinforced battalions when pursuing the ene- 
my. 

Of paramount significance was Party-political 
work. Night actions had a marked psychological 
effect on the men, their physical and moral con- 
dition. Therefore commanders and political work- 
ers informed the officers and men of the conc- 
rete missions, explained to them the peculiarities 
of night actions and analysed the experience of 
past battles. Subunits, vehicle and gun crews 
were reinforced with Communists who were sea- 
soned fighters. At all stages of preparing and 
carrying out an operation (battle) commanders 
and political workers used words and personal 
example to inspire the soldiers with confidence 
and the will to carry out the combat mission at 
any cost. 
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Great attention was paid to organising coope- 
ration. During daytime places for gaps in obstac- 
les were chosen, the method of designating them 
and common refererce points were defined, the 
commandant's service was organised and actions 
were coordinated as regards purpose, place and 
time. The staffs drew up tables of light signals, 
target designation and cooperation. 


In order to maintain the direction of the ad- 
vance besides natural reference points easily ob- 
servaole illuminated reference points and direc- 
tion indicators (fires, tracer shells, illumination 
bombs, etc.) were organised on the main sector of 
advance. Sometimes the boundaries between for- 
mations were designated by searchlight beams. 


The time of the offensive depended on the 
concrete conditions. In a number of large opera- 
tions the forces passed over to the offensive in 
the first half of the night from positions in contact 
with the enemy for the purpose oi breaking 
through powerful defensive positions. Sometimes 
the Soviet Command began it during the second 
part of the night in order to exploit success quick- 
ly in the morning. 

Thus, during preparation for the Manchurian 
operation (August 1945) the Sth Army of the Far 
Eastern Front was superior to the Japanese forces 
4.5-fold in artillery and mortars and 5.7-fold in 
tanks and self-propelled guns. There seemed to 
be an objective possibility to break into the ene- 
my defences by powerful artillery fire, air strikes 
and attacks by infantry formations reinforced with 
tanks. However, preference was given to a ncise- 
less night attack by the forward battalions. At 
0100 hrs on August 9, during a storm shower, the 
battalions, observing complete silence, crossed 
the state border in the main sectors and penetrat- 
ed deep into the Japanese defences. The offen- 
sive was so unexpected for the enemy that it 
caught many Japanese soldiers sleeping in their 
barracks. The majority of subunits were unable 
to take their combat positions in the pillboxes. 
By the morning the most important centres of re- 
sistance had been captured by the Soviet forces. 

It was a more complicated matter to organise 
night actions when an offensive was already un- 
der way. The commanders and staffs had but li- 
mited time, especially as regards daylight hours. 
Therefore many questions concerning the opera- 


tion (battle) —- planning, organisation and coope- 
ration were worked out simultaneously at several 
command and staff echelons. It is characteristic 
that preliminary working out of combat actions on 
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the terrain was mainly carried out on a_ tactical 
scale. Problems of planning fire blows at the 
enemy, illumination and logistic support were 
being solved in the operational links. 


In most cases unit and formation commanders 
tried to attack as quickly as possible in order to 
deprive the enemy of the possibility to consoli- 
date and bring up reserves. If the enemy 
ed to consolidate on the intermediate positions 
then the beginning of the attack was planned for 
the midnight or the second half of the night. This 


made it possible to organise the battle more 
thoroughly. 
Of importance was the achievement 


of surprise. For this purpose units attacked with- 
out artillery preparation. Naturally, the artillery 
was ready to give immediate support to the ad- 
vancing forces. The artillerymen destroyed the 
discovered targets or delivered barrage fire to 
prevent reserves from being brought up to the 


area attacked. If the enemy was expecting the at- 
tack, a brief artillery blow was delivered. 


Build-up of efforts was most frequently achiev- 
ed by committing the second echelons, reserves 
and mobile groups of armies and fronts. For 
example, during the Bereznegovato-Snegiryov 
operation (March 1944) a mobile group .of the 
3rd Ukrainian Front was committed in the break- 
through area at 2200 hrs on March 6. The enemy, 
not expecting a new attack during the night after 
the stiff fighting, was taken unawares. During the 
night under pouring rain the mobile group ad- 
vanced some 11 km thus ensuring the offensive 
of the main forces. 


During the war the importance of advanced de- 
tachments and mobile groups in night actions 
constantly grew. Commanders and staffs tried to 
increase their fire and manoeuvre possibilities, 
and set them more complicated missions. Success, 
as a rule, attended those advanced detachment 
commanders who acted swiftly and daringly and 
found new forms of actions. For instance, small 
groups of submachine gunners were formed in 
subunits. Acting on a wide frontage in front of 
the advancing troops they delivered closely 
grouped submachine-gun fire and used hand gre- 
nades. As a result the enemy had the impression 
that the strong enemy forces were advancing. 
Besides, he was deceived as to the direction of 
the advance of the Soviet units and therefore de- 
moralised. 


The Soviet forces always strove to pursue the 
enemy also at night. Moreover, in a number of 




















cases an offensive operation began with a night 
pursuit. For example, in the Crimea operation 
(April 1944) a successful advance of the 4th Uk- 
rainian Front from Dzhankoi to Simieropol forced 
the nazi Command to begin withdrawing its for- 
ces from the Kerch Peninsula on the night of Ap- 
ril 10. The Separate Maritime Army facing the 
enemy here passed over to pursuing the enemy 
the same night. This pursuit began with actions 
by reconnaissance detachments and the division's 
advanced battalions. The mobile groups of the 
corps followed them. Pursuing the enemy they 
approached the Akmonaisk positions by 1100 hrs 
alter advancing 70 km during the night and the 
morning. 


In the course of pursuit the Soviet forces often 
crossed water barriers, including large ones, on 
the march. As a rule, an assault crossing was 
planned for night-time because due to the lag- 
ging of the reinforcing artillery it was impossible 
to reliably neutralise the enemy defences on the 
opposite bank. Neither was there any question of 
waiting until the enemy brought up additional 
forces to the area of the planned landing. There- 
fore the crossing was carried out at night and as a 
rule without artillery and air preparation. 

The armoured and mechanised forces — the 
basis of the advanced detachments and mobile 
groups — acted most effectively by night. Their 
rapid and deep blows largely secured success of 
the entire operation. 

An important role was played by the artillery 
which was detailed in great numbers as eccom- 
panying guns for infantry units. The best results 
were achieved by direct fire. When an artillery 
preparation was carried out before the attack it 
was short — 20-25 min, but the artillery density 
was high. Thus during the Berlin operation (Ap- 
ril-May 1945) the 8th Guards Army had 325 guns 
per kilometre of frontage. 


In the course of the war the aviation was used 
on an ever increasing scale at night. It bombed 
aerodromes and railway junctions and frequently 
supported advancing forces. The aviation played 
a notable role in illumination and orientation of 
the land forces, delivering materiel to formations 
and units operating far ahead of the main forces. 


Success of combat actions depended enor- 
mously on continuous and firm troops control. 
For this purpose command posts were brought 
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closer to the forces and a strict order of move- 
ment of the commander and his staff (as 

time and lines) was established. Positions of CPs 
and OPs, message and communication centres 
were designated by light signals. 

On the whole night actions were prepared and 
cerried out with great efficiency by the Soviet 
Army. This was frequently acknowledged by the 
enemy. For instance, former officer of the Gene- 
ral Staff of nazi Germany's ground forces Middel- 
dorf wrote: “Late in 1943 the Russians drew cor- 
rect conclusions from their rich experience of 
night offensive operations. They started to launch 
offensives at night, usually setting the forces mis- 
sions fo a considerable depth. They used large 
tank forces to fulfil these missions and this offen 
brought them success.” To the above one can 
add that the nazi forces also carried out night ac- 
tions but failed to fulfil operational tasks. 


The experience of the last war convincingly 
showed the possibility of using large masses of 
troops and various combat equipment on a large 
scale in conditions of limited visibility. Today 
these possibilities have broadened still, since 
combat equipment, armament, ammunition and 
night vision facilities are constantly being improv- 
ed. But materiel in itself is not everything. Night 
actions can be effective only if the troops possess 
high moral qualities and are well trained and the 
commanders are capable of firm and skilful troop 
control. 


"Soviet Military Review," No 9, 1981 


























ARMED FORCES 


FORMATION OF "SOVIET GUARDS’ RECALLED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 81 pp 37-38 


[Article: 


[Text } 


We accompany a group of young servicemen into the 
airy garrison Officers’ House. It contains the “Museum of 
Combat Glory of one of the most celebrated fo. nations of 
the Soviet Armed Forces — the Orders of Lenin and the 
Red Banner Guerds Tank Kantemirovka Division. During the 
Great Patriotic War (1941-45) the Guardsmen routed the 
nazi invaders at Stalingrad, Voronezh, Kursk, on the Dnie- 
per, in the Carpathians, and took part in liberating Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia. 

Noticeably moved, the young servicemen step over the 
threshold of the Museum. Numerous photos, documents 
and relics narrate the division's combat traditions. The 
tankmen examine with great interest the faces of the first 
Guardsmen of the formation. At one of the stands they 
stop to look at the photograph of a young officer with « 
courageous and strong-willed face. He is Lieutenant Gen- 
nady Paviovich Vinogradov, Hero of the Soviet Union. The 
T-34 tank which has come to rest on a pedestal! before 
the Officers’ House is the vehicle Vinogradov fought on. 

On February 18, 1953 the division fought stiff engege- 
ments near the city of Krasnoarmeisk in the Donets 
Basin. The fighting was stubborn. Wave after wave, the 
enemy tanks attacked the Guardsmen. Quite «a few of them 
were snot up, but the hitlerites kept pressing hard. During 
the battie Colonel F. Likhachyov, a brigade commander, 
was severely wounded. The crew of the tank in which Pri- 
vate Vinogradov was @ submachine gunner was assigned 
the mission: to evacuate the commander to the rear and to 
take out the brigede’s colour. Guardsman Vinogradov was 
the first to run into the burning building housing the head- 
querters and he carried ou! the wounded commander. Then 
he returned, wound the unit colour round his body and 
jumped on the tank. The engine roared, the vehicle dashed 
forward. With fire and the tracks the tankmen fought their 
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"The Soviet Guards", by Lt Col V. Mikhaylov] 


way out and fulfilled the assigned mission. For rescuing the 
unit colour and the commander's life G. Vinogradov was 
honoured with the title of Hero of the Soviet Union and 
the other members of the crew were awarded combat 
Orders. 

Thousands of Kantemirovites displayed courage and ve- 
lour on the battlefields. Early in 1943 for feats of arms dis- 
played in battle the division was awarded the Guards ti- 
tle. 


The Red Guard — armed detachments of workers — 
born of the Great October, were the predecessors of the 
Soviet Guards. They were the main combat force of the 
October Revolution, the first armed bulwark of the young 
Soviet state. Red Guard detachments played an exceptional 
role in establishing Soviet power all over the country and 
in suppressing counter-revolutionary revolts. They became 
the foundation on which the Red Army grew and streng- 
thened. 

The Soviet Guards inherited from the Red Guard their 
glorious traditions — selfless mass heroism, constant readi- 
ness for self-sacrifice in defence of the Soviet Motherland. 

September 18, 1941 became the birthday of the Soviet 
Guards. That day for mass heroism, exceptional courage 
displayed by the men and high military skill four divisions 
of the Western Front — the 100th, the 127th, the 153rd and 
the 1é!st commanded respectively by General |. Russiya- 
nov, Colonels A. Akimenko, N. Gagen and P. Moskvitin 
were the first to be awarded the title of Guards divisions. 

Guards units and formations were awarded Guar s Ban- 
ners. On May 21, 1942 a Guards Badge was instituted and 
Guards military ranks introduced. 

The 100th Infantry Division was an example of how the 
morale of the future Guardsmen was strengthened and 














stee'ed This is one of the oldest formations of the Soviet 
Army formed as far beck as the first years of Soviet po- 
wer. During the Great Patriotic War the fighting men of the 
division begen their glorious path at Minsk in June 1941. 
Here they destroyed hundreds of nazi tenks, routed seve- 
ral infantry regiments. in August 1941, during the Battle of 
Smolensk the division took part in delivering a powerlul 
counterblow at the nazi forces at Yeinya. 

The fighting men of the 100th Division fought et Yeinys 
staunchly and courageously. General Russiyanov recalled 
lately that in tnose battles all were heroes. Even the wound- 
ed would not leave the battlefield as long as they could 
ho!ld arms. 

Yes, everyone was « hero, the division commander inc- 
luded. Gerera!l Russiyanov repeatedly visited combat for- 
mations of companies and battalions. During the most diffi- 
cult minutes of battle, he would appear in a plain service 
shirt and helmet and with « pistol in hend among the at- 
tackers and the fighting men would hear his calm somewhat 
hoarse cry: “Forward!” 

The Soviet Guards’ motto has always been: “Only Vic- 
tory in Battle.” And victory it was. In the Battle of Moscow 
the 316th infantry Division under General Panfilov, which in 
November 1941 became the Sth Guards Division, covered 
itself with everlasting glory. In the Volokolamsk sector its 
fighting men courageous!y fought the enemy trying to reach 
Moscow. Here at the Dubosekovo siding, 28 Guardsmen of 
the Panfilov Division performed their immortal feat of arms. 
The enemy hurled against them several dozen tanks, but the 
Guardsmen did not flinch, did not retreat a single step. The 
feat of arms of the Panfilovites became a symbo! of Guerds’ 
velour. 

The defenders of Stalingrad dispisyed unheard-of sta- 
unchness. At the most critical moment in the fighting Ge- 
neral A. |. Rodimtsev’s Division came to their assistance. 
The Guardsmen stood to the last man. The other men were 
worthy of them. For the heroic defence of Stalingrad the 
62nd Army under General V. Chuikov, now Marshal of the 
Soviet Union, was awarded the title of Guards. 

in subsequent fighting against the nazi invaders the .um- 
ber of Guards units and formations constantly increased. 

In the offensive operations of 1943-45 they acted as « 
rule in the most decisive sectors. The Guards tank armies 
played an exceptionally important role 

By the end of the Great Patriotic War the Soviet Guards 
had grown into a mighty force. By May 9, 1945 11 all-arms 
and 6 tank armies, 117 infantry and 53 aviation divisions, 
18 combat ships and a large number of units of various 
arms of the service were awarded the title of Guards. 

The roar of battle died down !ong ago. One generation 
of the Soviet fighting men relieved the other but the tradi- 


tions of the Guards continue to live. On the training fields, 
in flights and during sea cruises, everywhere and always 
the Guerdsinen are in the front racks, an example for the 
others in everything. Among them are the fighting men of 
the Guards Kantemrovka Tank Division. During the current 
academic year — the year of the 26th CPSU Congress — 
they undertook high socialist obligations and are success- 
fully carrying them out. The Guerdsmen warmly supported 
the call of one of the regiments of the Guards Motorised 
Infantry Division named after Hero of the Soviet Union Mae 
jor-General |. Panfilow to all fighting men of the Land For- 
ces to spread socialist emulation in 1981 for further increas- 
img combat readiness, for irreproachable military order in 
every subunit and the regiment as a whole. The months of 
combat training thet have elapsed showed that the Kante- 
muirovites are confidently achieving their goal. 

| happened to be at a tactical exercise of the Guards 
company under Senior Lieutenant Viedimir Kravtsov. This 
subunit has been rendered famous by Heroes of the Soviet 
Union Junior Lieutenant V. Yermolayev and Sergeant A. Ti- 
motleyev, who are enrolled for ever in the list of its per- 
sonnel. The Guardsmen follow their example in everything. 
Their motto is: “Hit targets with the first shot, the first 
burst.” 

There were only minutes left before the attack. A red 
flare soared into the sky. Combet vehicles rushed forward 
to where the enemy was conceeled. Driver-mechanic and 
Komsomol member Private S. Artomonov drove his tank 
confidently and at high speed. Other members of the crew 
follow suit. All act with precision and good teamwork. 
Suddenly the first target: “a tenk in a pit” appeared. Gun 
layer P. Kostin quickly took aim and pressed the button 
of the electric trigger. A shot rang out, the target was hit. 
The crews of other tenks also showed excellent results. 
The exercises were over. The fighting vehicles came to 
@ helt. The Guardsmen formed up by them. Senior Lieute- 
nant Kravtsov made a critique of the exercises and com 
mended many servicemen. Among the best he nemed the 
tank crew commended by Senior Sergeant Yu. Shumsky. 
The present generation of Soviet fighting men muitiply 
with honour the traditions born on the battlefields of the 
war. The baton of the Guards glory is in reliable hands. 
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ARMED FORCES 


ROLE OF SENIOR NCOS DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English 


{Article by Col D. Petukhov: 
[Text ] 


pecia! training of young drivers was going on 
in a truck company commanded by Senior 
Lieutenant A. Zanin. This time the instructors were 
sergeants and not officers. They were giving ex- 
planations to soldiers and acquainting them with 
the procedure on vehicles. Sergeant S$. Kvanin 
was showing the rookies of his group how to 
start the engine by previous heating, how to con- 
nect the battery correctly, and answering questi- 
ons. Then he asked Private P. Aitzhanov to repeat 
the operations. Sergeant V. Babarin was compe- 
tently conducting a lesson with another group of 
young servicemen. 


Lessons conducted by sergeants are an every- 
Gay occurrence in the Soviet Army. Section com- 
manders of any subun.t and platoon deputy com- 
manders regularly train their subordinates and 
pass on fo them the necessary knowledge and 
skills. 

For many years already sergeants (in the army) 
and starshinas (in the navy) have been the mos? 
numerous detachment of command cadres. in 


1972 it was reinforced with praporshchiks (in the 
army) and mitchmans (in the navy). The introduc- 
tion of the ranks of preporshchiks and mitchmans 
was cond tioned, in the first plece, by the qualita- 
live changes that heave occurred in the Soviet Ar- 
med forces in connection with the revolution in 
military matiers. They form a new detachment of 
professional commanders, close to the officers’ 
corps. 

Sergeants and starshinas, praporshchiks and 
nitchmans ave the ‘mmediate and direct leaders 
nf <old ers and sailors. Their role in training and 
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educating the men is exceptionally great. They 
are in constant touch with solders and sailors 
not only during training, but also during oul-of- 
service hours and know wel! the abilities and ‘n- 
dividual traits of character of every one of then. 
This he'ps them to organise their work with sub- 
ordinates more purposefully and concretely and 
exert an effective influence on them. Those who 
have undergone so!'d special training and make 
skilful use of disciplinary practice achieve better 
results. The combat training of each solder and 
sailor in sections, detachments, crews and action 
stations, and consequently the combat readiness 
of units and ships depend, to a considerable ex- 
tent, precisely on this. 

Sergeants and starshinas have won great autho- 
rity and esteem by their selfless combat labour 
during the entire history of the Soviet Armed 
Forces. During the Great Patriotic War (1941-45), 
together with their subordinates they bore the 
hardships and deprivations of life at the front 
with staunchness, rushed to the attack at the head 
of sections and detachments and displayed exam- 
ples of staunchness, courage, heroism and infle- 
xible will to defeat ihe fascist invaders. For ins- 
tance, the name of Yakov Paviov, who in the Bat- 
tle of Stalingrad, carrying out his commander's 
order, occupied by force a four-storey building 
with a smal! group of men on the night of Sep- 
tember 26, 1942, became legendary. Despite fire 
irom enemy machine guns, mortars and artillery, 
air bombings and fierce attacks of nazi infantry 
and tanks, the Soviet soldiers, under fhe com- 
mand of the sergeant, held this building, an im- 
portant strona point in the defence sysiem of one 

















of the infantry dy s:uens ior two months until the 
enc of the great battle on *he Volga. In the his- 
tory ci the Stelingrad Battle the house became 
known as the ““Paviov's House.” For heroism and 
selflessness displayed in fulfilling combat duty 
Guards Sergeant Paviov wes awarded the f tle of 
Hero of the Soviet Union and the soldiers of his 
group were awarded Orders and medals. 

The names of Sergeants Mikhail Yegorov and 
Melton Kantaria are widely known in the Soviet 
Union. It was they who hoisted the Victory Ban- 
ner over the defeated Berlin on Apri! 30, 1945. 
The Sov et Motherland valued hghly the combat 
valour of the sergeants and starshinas in the 
pes! war. Tens of thousands of them were eward- 
ed Orders and medals and almost 2,800 received 
the t tle of Hero of the Soviet Union. 

Today sergeants and starshinas, praporshchiks 
and mitchmans are persistently training and edu- 
cat ng soldiers and sailors. Under their leadership 
young servicemen receive solid special know- 
ledge and acquire the tras of character neces- 
sary for victory in battle. At the same time the 
commanders of this category t2ke into account 
that in a number of cases n battle they will have 
to take independent dec'sions and, together with 
their subord rates, be out of contact with the main 
forces. Thereiore, they train to evaluate situations 
correctly and to master habits of initiative and 
independence. They are obliged to do this, by 
the way, by the regulations of the Soviet Armed 
Forces. For instance, the Interior Service Reguia- 
tons say that a section commander must know 
the weaponry, the rules for using the section's 
combat and other equ pment and mus! be abie to 


command the section skilfully when carrying out 
combat assignments. The deputy platoon com- 
mander has the same obligat ons. 


The duties of junior commanders are compli- 
cated and varied. They are responsible for the 
training, education, military discipline and mo- 
ra'e of the personne! of the sections, detachments, 
crews and action stat ons they head, and also for 
the military bearing and neat appearance of their 
subordinates. They are responsible for maintain- 
ing in good condition and order the weapons, 
combat and other equ pment and oroperty they 
are entrusted with, for the observance of the in- 
terior order regulatons and routine by soldiers 
and sailors. The man princole they apply in 


~~ 
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training and educating their subordinates is: “Do, 
as | do!” 

If is above all commanders who show respect 
for their subordinates that are capab'e of succes 
fully coping with their difficult duties. Deep ide- 
ological conviction, exactingness and considera- 
tion, personal example in service and knowledge 
of equipment, discipline, initiative and resource- 
fulness are the foundation of junior commanders’ 
authority. 

Practice shows that the effectiveness ‘ the im- 
mediate leaders’ influence on the personnel de- 
pends to a great extent on ability to build cor- 
rect mutual relations with the subordinates. And 
this ability is determined by how well the ser- 
geants and starshinas, praporshchiks and mitch- 
mans know their men. It is the duty of the deputy 
platoon commander and section leaders to know 
wel! every subordinate, his individual traits, type 
of occupation before call-up, family status, achie- 
vements and shortcomings in combat training. Ju- 
nior commanders study daily and painstakingly 
the mood, interests, thoughis and feelings of sol- 
diers and sailors, and their characters. This helps 
them to more influence the men purposefully and 
fo establish business-like contacts with them. 

Officers teach sergeants and starshinas to skil- 
fully apply the rights they are given. Each one of 
them is, as a rule, of the same as the men un- 
der him, and if older, only by a smal] margin. It 
is always important to be exacting and principled 
and not to offend the dignity of a soldier. When 
convey ng the experience of educational work to 
junior commanders the officers emphasise that 
genuine exactingness towards subordinates in the 
Soviet Armed Forces is based on the principles 


of socialist humanism and has nothing in com- 
mon with rudeness and offensiveness. 
Sergeants and starshinas, praporshchiks and 


mitchmans make a considerable contribution to 
training ideologically convinced, skilful, heroic 
and staunch defenders of the Soc'alist Home- 
land. 
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ARMED FORCES 


ROLE OF SOCIALIST EMULATIONS DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 10, Oct 81 pp 38-39 


[Article by Col V. Petrov: 


26th CPSU Congress"] 


[Text ] 


i° his Report tc the 26th CPSU 
Congress L. |. Srezhnev said: 
“Socialism gives rise to a new 
attitude to work. Socialist emulation 
hes been and remains one of the 
most vivid manifestations of this at- 
titude. There is not a single factory, 
collective farm, or construction pro- 
ject thet does not feel its life-giving 
breath. The magnitude of this patrio- 
tic movement is impressive: today it 
involves more than a hundred mil- 
lion people. It aiwes shape to exem- 
plary uncerstancing of social duty, 
heroism and dedicetion in work.” 
These words apply in full to the 
Soviet Armed Forces. Socialist emu- 
lation is an inseparable part of the 
entire training process and educa- 
tion of servicemen. It nelps achieve 
high standards in combat training 
and political education 
For instance, the motorised infan- 
try regiment under Lieutenant-Colo- 
ne! L. Kovalyow hes been an excei- 
lert unit for a mumber of years. Its 
outstanding achievements in combat 
training and politica! education are 
wgely due to the persistent efforts 
>} the commenders, political workers 
and Party orgenisations im raising 
‘ye effectiveness of the socia st 
emulation movenment and consistent 
mplementation of the principles go- 
G ts 
The purpose 
rej rent is Gete: 
the need to improy 


vernir Or }? wsaror 

in the 
mned sdove ai by 
¢ sereicemes ic- 


of emu:ahor 


vel of combat readiness and pro- 
ficiency Emulation helps them 
chvewe excellent resuits im every 

eaerc.se, lesson and drill. 
At the same ‘.ne socialist emula- 
tion .« an effective means of soiri- 
en chime t the servicemen, 


in organising emulation the com- 
manding officer, staff and Party 
committee set not only the results in 
figures, the quantity of the mate- 
rials to be saved and the number of 
rationalisation proposais to be made, 
etc. but also determine the moral 
impact of emulation on the men. in 
emulation real success is achieved 
when the combat enthusiasm of the 
servicemen is pervaded with cons- 
cious initiative, when it is intended 
to broaden the political and cu'tural 


outlook, to strengthen discipline and 
organisation, and to develop high 
moral and combat qualities in the 
men. 

How is socialist emulation orge- 
nised in the regiment? When servi- 
cemen undertake individual pledges, 
the command, staff, Party and Young 
Communist League organisations do 
@ great lot of work. They see to it 
thet initiative in this is displayed 
from “below,” i.e. from the men. This 
approech imposes the responsibility 
for unity of word and deed on the 
men themselves. The pledges are 
concrete, their content corresponds 
to the levei of training of the ser- 
vicemen, to the aims and tasks set 
to the subunits. 

The formulation 
of pledges is only 
in the subumt the emulation starts 
when the men proceed with the 
practical fulfilment of their pledges 
The commanding officer, his deputy 
for political a’fairs and the Party or- 
ganisation of the regiment create 
favourable conditions for efficient 
pertormance of duty 


and acceotance 
the beginning. 


Success iaraely depends on 3 
creative eocroach to and skilfu!l use 
of the most effective iorms of socie- 
st emulation By the commanding 


"Strength through Emulation" under the rubric "The 


officer. Emulation in fulfiiment of 
combat training missions and train- 
ing standerds is one of these 
forms. 

Efforts to cut down the time to 
achieve training standards and to 
improve the quality of performance 
constitute the essence of emulation 
in this field. At the same time a big 
role is played by emulation in exe- 
cution of various missions. 

The officers have to set an exam- 
pie in order to get the men to fulfil 
their pledges with high marks. As a 
rule, company commanders and poli- 
tical workers are the first to carry 
cout the drills and exercises. This 
encourages the privates and ser- 
geants, increases their sense of res- 
ponsibility and kindies in them the 
desire to be as G.od as their com- 
mancers. 

The Party organisation of the re- 
giment gives all encouragement to 
the patriotic initiatives of the young- 


er men, does its best to increase 
the number of excellent soldiers and 
rated specialists. Thus, the Party 
committee gave its approval end 
suppor? to the initiative exhibited 
by the Young Communist League 
committee of the unit in conducting 
a contest for the best company or 
battery YCL organisation. The motto 
of the contest was: “For excellent 
knowledge of combat equipment 
and weapons, for their excellent 
maintenance and operation.” The 
contest was conducted in three sta- 
ges and helped the YCL organisa- 
tions improve their perormance. 
Eventually this produced good re- 
sults in combat training. The number 
of rated specialists increased, tech- 
nical study groups became more ac- 
tive and members of the YCL made 











a bigger cortribution to pro- 
viding and improving training faci- 
utes. 


in socialist emulation a lot de- 
pends on correct summing up of the 
results. To illustrate the point we 
shall quote the example of two com- 
panies. In one company the resu'ts 
are summed up according to @ 
standard pattern, giving the achie- 
vements in percentage, the names 
of the men that distinguished them- 
selves and those that are lagging 
behind. And nothing more. In *ne 
other company, after the resuits 
have been summed up, the comman- 
der presents pennants and dip!omes 
to the mer. who have distinguished 
themselves. The wall newspaper car- 
ries erticles about them, the local 
radio broadcas’s orogrammes ce- 
voted to them and the commander 
informs their oarents of their achie- 
vements in line cf service. This ims- 
pires the perticipants in emulaon 
to make further efforts to secure 
good resuits. 


The deputy commander for f0'l- 
tical alfairs, other officers, the com- 
pany starshine, the Party and YCL 
activists taxe pert in the summng 
up. They analyse the experience 
accumulated and reveal tre untaop- 
ed reserves. As a rule, the com- 
manding officer is the ‘ast to spess. 
He gives thorough general analy- 


sis of the state of affairs in the sub- 
unit. He illustrates his words with 
diegrams prepared in advance and 
with a bulletin “Screen of Socialist 
Emulation.” And the accomplish- 
ments are appraised not only on the 
basis of concrete results of combat 
training, but also on the basis of 
ethical criteria, such as the attitude 
of the men to lessons and drills, 
whether the men in the section or 
platoon he!p one another to achieve 
better performance, how the men 
broaden their outlook, how they 
perform guard duty and in daily 
detail, whether they ere active in 
social work. To put if in a nutshell, 
the honour of winner is conferred 
on the man who puts his heart into 
his service duty, who is conscien- 
tious, who makes steady progress, 
constantly improves his performance 
and all-round proficiency. 

In the subunits of this unit if has 
become a tradition to invite “oppo- 


nents’ — Le. representatives of 
COPYRIGHT: 
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another motorised infantry com- 
pany — to the summing up for the 
week, month or ‘raining period. 

Every month the flag is hoisted 
on the regimental parade ground in 
honour of the company that has 
scored top marks in the emulation. 
A moving moment! The regiment 
forms up at the flagstaff, the order 
of the day is read out and the flag 
is hoisted to the music of the brass 
band. 

The regimental command have 
produced regulations for determining 
the best company (battery), platoon, 
crew, section specialist. The 
men who have secured the best re- 
sults im @ given speciality are natu- 
rally encouraged. Their photographs 
ere hung out on stands in Lenin 
Rooms, in the unit club, the infantry 
fighting vehicles park and shooting 
ground. The photos are accompa- 
mied by a brief account of the men’s 
experience. Sometimes the unit com- 
mand write letters of commendation 
to their homes, military commis- 
seriats, educational establishments, 
incustrial enterprises, state farms or 
collective farms where the boys 
stuaied or worked before call-up. 

There can be no stereotype app- 


roach to encouragement of advanc- 
ed servicemen who show splendid 
performance in emulation or to the 
orgenisation of the movement. A 
collective approach must be taken 
to this and to a constant search con- 
ducted for new and better forms. 
In one of the battalions the men who 
have distinguished themselves are 
presented with ribbons of winners 
in socialist emulation in their res- 
pective specialities, such as “Best 
driver mechanic of an infantry fight- 
ing vehicle,” “Best operator-gun- 
layer of an infantry fighting vehicle,” 
“Best rocket launcher operator.” 


The battalion in question has set 
up a Sergeants’ Council. Its main 
task is to generalise and spread the 
experience of the best non-commis- 
sioned officers in training and edu- 
cating the privates. 


Honouring the winners is widely 
practised in the unit. For instance, 
if a company hes secured first place 
in emulation, its personnel occupy 
seats of honour in the soldiers’ 
mess. Meetings in the regimental 
club are widely practised too. The 
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men are eager to attend them 
because only those who have se- 
cured the best results in emulation, 
veterans of the unit and advanced 
workers of the factory which exer- 
cises patronage over the unif are 
invited. At these meetings the 
winners exchange experience and 
receive awards. Soldiers’ song 
groups perform in their honour. 
The winning company is presented 
with the Challenge Prize of Hero 
of the Soviet Union Ponomaryov, 
whose name has been entered for 
ever into the list of one of the 
regiment's subunits. Honours to men 
who have achieved excellent results 
in combat training is a major social 
event. it kindles a sense of pride 
in the winners for the results achiev- 
ed and in the others a desire to 
foliow their example. 

Socialist emulation in the army 
and the navy creates powerful in- 
centives for the men. The spirit of 
contest, ability to compare results 
and fair appraisal of achievements 
develop in the men a sense of col- 
lectivity and mutual assistance and 


help instil socialist ethical standards. 














AIR FORCES 


ATTACK PHASE OF AERIAL COMBAT 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 81 pp 20-21 


"Air Combat. 3. Attack") 


[Article by Lt Col G. Mikhailov, military pilot ist Class: 


[Text] attack is the decisive stage of air combat, ending in direct engagement of 


the enemy by fire. Search and approach, which were discussed in previous 
articles under the same title in Issues Nos 5 and 6 of our magazine, serve, so 
to speak, as preparatory stages for the main one — target destruction. The 
present article deals with the requirements for this final stage, and with the 
changes that have taken place in it with time, depending on the methods and 


types of the weapons used. 


3. ATTACK 


The main requirements for an attack always have been 
and stil! are surprise and swiftness, because it is precisely 
these factors which allow the fighter fo atiain the desired 
result even at the first approach and make the attack Ir- 
resistible. This proposition is borne out by the number of 
enemy planes downed by Soviet aircrait during World 
War Il: the first attack accounted for 75 per cent of them, 
the second one for 15 and the third for 10. 

The analysis of aircraft losses during air fighting in Viet- 
nam and the Middle East made by foreign experts shows 
that this correlation has practically not changed with time. 
The percentage of planes shot down in the first attack has 
even increased, though for both sides the problem of achie- 
ving surprise has become more complicated. 

A modern air battle is characterised by fluidity. As up- 
to-date aircraft possess high speeds, everything naturally 
depends on the first surprise attack. if the plane misses, it 
will be very difficult, at times even impossible, to make a 
second approach. This requires of the fighter pilot high 
skills and excellent knowledge of enemy tactics. Soviet pi- 
lots still believe in the wartime precept: “To destroy the 
enemy in the first attack, constantly study Aim, his tactics, 
weapons, equipment, master perfectly the ways and me- 
thods of combat actions, be abie to use to the full extent the 
capabilities of your own fighter planes.” 

it follows that the foundation of success in air fighting is 
laid on the ground. Nowadays every flight is preceded by 


@ rehearsal of various variants of a group battle, specifica- 
tion of missions, procedure for cooperation, definition of 
commitment lines and attack directions. If the fighters went 
to impose on the enemy their tactics, seize the initiative 
and achieve success, they must model the forthcoming air 
battle on the ground. 

The tactics of surprise attacks were skilfully used by 
North-Vietnamese pilots who carefully prepared for each air 
battle. The American planes attacking Hanoi and Haifong 
usually operated out of ran;e of the ground radar stations, 
and the information supplied by airborne command points 
(ACP) was incomplete. Aircraft radar sets of that time pos- 
sessed low efficiency in detecting low-flying targets. Pro- 
fiting by this fector, the Vietnamese pilots would manage to 
achieve surprise and not infrequently defeated a numerica!- 
ly superior enemy. 

To achieve security from observation and surprise when 
repelling enemy air raids the Vietnamese pilots did not 
use massed counterattacks. They committed their planes to 
action periodically, in small groups, strictly according to 
circumstances. Their attacks yielded better results when 
they were carried out at the moment of the enemy appro- 
ach to the break-up line, i.e. when the planes were still 
flying in close formation and their manoeuvrability wes the- 
refore limited. Besides, some of their attention was diver 
ed to finding the ground objectives they had to atta’. 

Approach to the fire line during the attack was marked 
by maximum acceleration with due regard for the limits ne- 
cessary for accurate launching of quided missiles. Runs-in 











were mainly Girected at strike bomb-carrying American 
planes. The attack was often combined with “penetration” 
througn the fighter screen. 

The North-Vietnamese pilots were fighting mainly over 
their own land, and this was not the ‘east of the factors en- 


suring success of the surprise atiack tactics. They displayed 
@ creative approach to analysing the situation, widely using 
control and warning means, avoiding stereotyped actions in 
attacking and using the weapons available. The surprise ef- 
fect was achieved mainly due to use of new and originel 
methods. 


Surprise in group combat can be achieved by other me- 
thods, eg. by regrouping the formation, distributing mis- 
sions among groups with different tactical tasks, deceiving 
the enemy as to the concep! of battle, etc. 


In the past the combat formation of fighters consisted of 
8 strike group and a cover group. The first one engaged in 
combat immediately. The second group was used only fo 
pursue or cut off the enemy, and to support the first group 
if such @ possibility arose. 


According to foreign reports, in the Middle East group 
fighting the combat formations of planes inciuded specie! 
demonstration groups having strictly defined missions. They 
were the first to engage in combat with the mission to draw 
off part of the enemy's forces and attention, thus creating 
favourable conditions for the main force to launch a sur- 
prise missile attack. The combat pian envisaged that, hav- 
ing accomplished its main mission, this group would rein- 
force the efforts of the attacking fighters. The numerical 
correlation of forces in thet case was as follows. If the group 
combat involved three flights of fighters (the maximum com- 
position in the experience of local wars), the demonstra- 
tion group normally comprised four planes. 


The attacking tactics have changed with the increase in 
the engine thrust-to-weight ratio and in the range of air-to- 
air missiles. Before engaging the enemy main fighter group 
the strike group did not try to climb to a higher flight level 
but went down, hiding under the lobe of the enemy radar 
station. Not infrequently it was assigned the mission to lay 
an ambush. Such zones were arranged within the gaps of 
enemy rader coverage. To achieve surprise the attack was 
mainly launched not from above but from below, follow- 
ed by climbing. 


Foreign experts discerned severs! tacticel methods com- 
monly used by fighters to simulate false intentions. One 
of them was to break up the enemy formation by penetrat- 
ng into it on a head-on course. Usually pilots who hed 
broken away from the formation and therefore were with- 
out support did not display activity but tried to find friend- 
ly planes as soon as possible, neglecting defence. Such 
single planes fell under the attack of the strike group. 
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The next method — drawing the enemy into the area of 
the strike group — wes called “provoking to pursuit.” 
Watching the manoeuvres of the demonstration group the 
enemy counted on attacking it with superior forces. But at 
a certain stage of combat the strike group, previously “in 
ambush,” joined the fight. Usually it attacked from below. 

The tactics of modern combat require of the attack high 
efficiency and unconditional achievement of the final ob- 
jective. That is why surprise is considered ot as an end in 
itself but as an effective means, if used properly, for winning 
the battle. It considerably influences the results of the at- 


teck. But the outcome of an air fight depends largely on 
the pilot's firing skill, his ability to complete the manoeuvre 
with precision, and to destroy the target with the first mis- 
sile or projectile. 

Selection of one or another method of attack or of engag- 
ing the enemy with fire depends tc a great measure on the 
capabilities of the fighter plane's weapons. The effective- 
ness of a missile attack is determined largely by the mis- 
sile capabilities and the characteristics of sighting devices. 
At the initial stage of introduction of missile weapons their 
use was limited by stringent requirements as regards flight 
conditions of the carrier plane to ensure both the required 
accuracy and the necessary security. Therefore fighters 
equipped with air-to-air missiles were used at that stage 
mainly as interceptors. But in local wars the tactics of their 
employment changed: the methods and ways of attacking 
the enemy were determined to a great extent by sttempts 
to adapt the interceptors and their weapons for group mea- 
noeuvre fighting. Limitations of missile ranges and over- 
loeds necessitated careful preparation of the attuck and re- 
vision of the correlation between auxiliary and striking for- 
ces in combat. 

Formerly the attack consisted of roughly aiming the wee- 
pon at the target followed by precise sighting and fire 
for effect. Attacks in pairs and flights were intended to 
concentrate group efforts against one target. The increased 
power and efficiency of modern weapons made it possible 
to concentrate the main attention on accuracy rather than 
concentration of fire. Therefore both the strike group and 
the group thet had to cover and support if were epproxi- 
mately equa! in strength. 

How do the experts now conceive future air combat with 
participation of next-generation fighters? It was mentioned 
above that the tactics of such combat are still at the model- 
ling stage, but some conclusions on the attack stege 
based on an estimate of combat capabilities of aircraft and 
weapons and on comparison of characteristics of fighter 
planes of the past and present generations cen be alreedy 
drawn. 


Modelling of fighter air combat aimed at echieving air 
superiority shows thet the increased capabilities of weapons 
can change the tactical content of the atteck stage. Foreign 








experts consider that the possibility hes appeared to dis- 
card demonstration groups or at least change their missions. 
Not only straight-in but also turn attacks will become pos- 
sible. The number of aircraft directly engaging the enemy 
with fire should increase due to redirection of groups per- 
forming auxiliary functions. 

It will become possible to launch the attack from @ gree- 
ter distance considerably exceeding the range of visual 
target detection. The probability of success will depend on 
the enemy's vigilance. 

As regerds the improvement in manoeuvre qualities of 
modern aircralt and the advent of new types of weapons, 
air combat is being modelled which incorporates transition 
from medium to small distances. Consequently, modern com- 
bat may include a fourth stage: manoeuvre to deliver a re- 
peated attack in close combat. 
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AIR FORCES 


PILOT COMBAT TRAINING DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 8, Aug 81 pp 14-15, 18 


[Article by Lt Gen Air Force P. Bazanov, Hero of the Soviet Union, Merited Mili- 


tary Pilot of the USSR: 
USSR Aviation Day") 


{Text ] 


N RECENT years the Soviet Air Force, like all 
the other fighting services of the Soviet Ar- 
med Forces, has made another step forward 

on the road of improving its combat skills and 
mastering intricate modern equipment. The provi- 
sion of the Air Force with missile-carrier and mul- 
tipurpose variable-geometry aircraft, and vertical 
take-off and landing flying vehicles has allowed it 
to acquire such new qualities as the ability to 
overcome effectively the enemy's air defence 
systems, deal blows at his deep rear, and gain 
and retain air superiority. 

Owing to the concern shown by the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee and the USSR Council of Ministers 
for the Air Force, the latter s staffed with highly 
qualified flying personne! utterly devoted to the 
Party and the pcsple, having higher specialised 
military education, and capable of quickly master- 
ing the latest types of airplanes and helicopters 
and operating and using them in modern battle. 


Carrying cut the Party's instructions on improv- 
ing the quality and efficiency of combat training, 
airmen seek to make maximum use of every hour 
of training and flights in order to enhance profes- 
sional skill and bring crews’ proficiency in cor- 
respondence with the equipment's potentialities. 

Modern battle is characterised by the use of 
large quantities of the most up-to-date weapons 
and equipment, fluidity, high manoeuvrability and 
diversity of forms and methods of fighting. 

Victory in battle can be scored only in 
cooperation between crews of radar stations, 
command posts and guidance posts, which, un- 
doubtedly, complicates battle organisation and 


close 
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"Pilots’ Combat Training" under the rubric “August 16-- 


control and demands of the ‘lying personnel a 
high combat training level, i. e. the ability to 
pilot an aircraft skilfully in any conditions, to act 
within a group, to hit the target at the first ap- 


proach, etc. These qualities are decisive for an air 
fighter. 


During the Great Patriotic War (1941-45) suc- 
cess attended those Soviet pilots who used the 
whole wealth of knowledge and skills to fight the 
enemy and who showed a non-standard, creative 
approach to each sortie. 

The types of combat operations and tactical 
methods used in modern battle rest on the tried 
and tested scientifically based conclusions obtain- 
ed both from the experience of the Great Patrio- 
tic War and subsequent jocal wars and those con- 
firmed by the results of numerous tactical air 
exercises. 


But to carry into effect even the most perfect 
tactical concept, a pilot must have, among other 
things, high moral and combat qualities, e. g. the 
ability to make the utmost use of a modern air- 
craft with its intricate systems and devices. 


In all Air Force units combat training both in 
flights and during ground training is being imp- 
roved along the following main lines: studying 
the nature and peculiarities of modern air battle; 
revealing new tactical methods and techniques; 
inculeating in each pilot courage, initiative and 
creative approach to fulfilling a combat mission; 
profoundly and purposefully studying the wea- 
pons, equipment and tactics of a likely enemy, 
efc. 











Tactics is the main element of a pilot's combat 
training. Being the science of battle it is insepara- 
bly linked with practice. Its theoretical proposi- 
tions based on scientific calculations are tested 
in flights and at tactical exercises. However, it is 
impossible to foresee every contingency in battle. 
Each method or technique of combat actions cor- 
responding to a specific air situation, much atten- 
tion in the pilot's tactical training is given to 
flights aimed at working up elements of combat 
use and tactical air exercises. In organising and 
carrying out the latter, senior commanders create 
instructive situations stimulating pilots’ and group 
leaders’ tactical thinking and developing firm 
skills in using weapons systems and in battle 
control. Proceeding from the requirements of mo- 
dern battle, it is practicable to model each com- 
bat training mission and to foresee the optimal 
variant of carrying it out. At routine training les- 
sons or rehearsals of forthcoming flights the com- 
mander gets a clear idea of such qualities of his 
subordinates as initiative, quick wit, resourceful- 
ness and military cunning. During the critique he 
can point out pilots’ mistakes and show how to 
eliminate them. 


High combat proficiency presupposes the fly- 
ing personnel'’s all round knowledge of a likely 
enemy. During the Great Patriotic War Soviet pi- 
lots confronted the enemy with tactics based on 
profound knowledge of the weak and strong 
points of nazi tactics. The battle formula “Altitude, 


Speed, Manoeuvre, Fire” originated on the basis 
of constant and exhaustive analysis of attacks car- 
ried out by Soviet pilots. Today too pilots conti- 
nue to study a likely air enemy, taking into ac- 
count the changes in the quality of his aircraft 
equipment, his tactics and his flying personnel’s 
combat training level. 


During combat use flights, for instance, the 
“enemy” acts energetically and swiftly against a 
complicated tactical background. Whatever mis- 
sion may be assigned to individual pilots or 
crews, they should not overlook the possibility of 
counteraction by the “enemy” antiaircraft wea- 
pons when approaching the target and dealing a 
missile or bomb strike. 


Success in teaching tactics to pilots largely de- 
pends on whether or not the commander himself 
's capable of keen tactical thinking and can as- 
sess any situation operatively and correctly. An 
experienced commander sees to it that each flight 
is used by his subordinates to acquire the neces- 
sary skills. When mastering a new aircraft, a pilot 
does not only ‘earn to fly, he also begins to assi- 
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milate the art of fighting an air battle. Perform- 
ing a certain method or technique to carry out 
the mission, he develops his tactical thinking and 
improves his combat training level. It would be 
most appropriate here to emphasise the special 
role of the flight commander in pilots’ education 
and instruction. 


As he is the young pilots’ first teacher and tu- 
tor, the flight commander has a direct influence 
on the speed and success with which they im- 
prove their combat proficiency, master intricate 
aircraft equipment and methods of using it in com- 
bat. Both on the ground and in the air he cons- 
tantly teaches his subordinates everything which 
is indispensable for conducting modern combat 
operations. And this is a great responsibility, for 
to have the moral right to be his men’s teacher 
and leader the commander must be well conver- 
sant with method, be able to fly excellently and 
fire at targets accurately; in other words, he must 
have sufficient experience and prestige. To incul- 
cate in pilots such combat qualities as purpose- 
fulness, persistence and resolution in carrying out 
the decision taken, the commander must have all 
these qualities himself; he must never rest content 
with what he has achieved, but must constantly 
improve his proficiency and be critical in asses- 
sing it. 

The specifics of missions carried out by different 
subunits make special demands on the men. For 
instance, the highest criterion of an interceptor 
pilot’s proficiency is his ability to hit the target 
accurately in any conditions. For this, however, he 
must be able to pilot the aircraft perfectly, have 
a profound knowledge of weapons and equip- 


ment and be able to use flexibly and rationally 
the whole set of tactical methods. 

He is highly mistaken who believes that the 
pilot's combat proficiency is all spontaneousness 
and inspiration. The seeming ease with which he 
performs the most complicated piloting or attack 
elements is the result of persistent, well thought- 
out and purposeful training. That is why Soviet 
pilots strive to make each flight a landmark on the 
road of improving their combat skills. 

No matter how experienced a pilot is, he must 
prepare for each flight as if it were a very respon- 
sible combat mission. 

The continuous improvement of attack wea- 
pons, and also of contro! and security facilities 
have made increased demands on the organisa- 
tion of combat training process and on the me- 
thods of training and educating flying personnel. 

















Average combat traunng level today is inade- 
quate for the p.lot to use to the full the potentiali- 
ties of the aircraft equipment or to carry out com- 
bat missions successfully in any situation. There- 
fore, constant growth of the pilot's combat profi- 
ciency should be made the main goal in the acti- 
vity of commanders and political workers. 

Snipers in the Soviet Air Force are rightfully 
considered the leaders in mastering modern equ- 
ipment and using it in combat. Besides hitting the 
target accurately, a sniper regards it his duty to 
be a considerate tutor for young pilots whom he 
instructs and educates, and strives to bring their 
training standard to the level of his own profi- 
ciency. 

Numerous exercises and inspections have 
shown that airmen are capable of quick and re- 
solute actions in complicated situations and of 
handling first-class combat equipment skilfully, 
for which no small measure of recognition is due 


to advanced pilots. For example, pilots in Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Boiko’s squadron demonstrated suc- 
cessful actions during a check of tactical and fire 
training level. Their skill, teamwork and initiative 
helped to carry into effect the concept of the bat- 
tle, and their most accurate fire confirmed their 
high readiness to fulfil any mission. 


These pilots are distinguished firstly for their 
high professional level based on sound know- 
ledge of theory, which allows them to forecast, 


with a high degree of precision, the air situation, 
the actions of the “enemy” and the likely results 
of fulfilling the flight mission, and gives them con- 
fidence in the successful performance of new ele- 
ments of combat use and fulfilment of complicat- 
ed tactical missions. 

Following Lenin's behests and the decisions of 
the 26th CPSU Congress, commanders and politi- 
cal bodies, Party and YCL_ organisations show 
constant concern for improving airmen’s combat 
proficiency. A great role is played by purposeful 
Party-political work, whose organisational - level 
and specifics in every subunit considerably influ- 
ence airmen’s ideological steeling and the deve- 
lopment of their moral, political and combat qua- 
lites. 

High results in combat training are promoted 
by well organised socialist emulation, in the 
course of which airmen strive to attain the best in- 
dices in air and tactical training and to fulfil com- 
bat training plans and tasks. 


Airmen’s combat proficiency, ideological con- 
victions and high political consciousness are a po- 
werful impetus in their selfless military labour, 
their quick mastering of modern weapons and 
irreproachable discharge of their duty to defend 
- Socialist Motherland according to the Consti- 
tution. 
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AIR FORCES 


HISTORY OF HELICOPTER REGIMENT DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 8, Aug 81 pp 24-25 


{Article by Col V. Lebedev: 
“Combat Training"] 


"Multiplying Combat Traditions" under the rubric 


[Text } 


The history of the helicopter regiment named after V. 1. Lenin dates back to the years of foreign mili- 
tary intervention and the Civil War. At the time it was only an air detachment. For distinguished 
combat actions the detachment was awarded, in September 1921, an honorific Revolutionary Red 
Banner of the All-Russia Central Execufive Committee. 

The combat exploits of this famous unit in defending the sacred borders of the USSR were marked with 
the Order of the Red Banner. in the post-war years the regiment was honoured with a pennant of 
the USSR Minister of Defence “For Courage and Military Valour,” a diploma of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Soviet Air Force for the first place in competitions and an honorific diploma of the CPSU 








Central Committee, Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet and Council of Ministers of the USSR. 


The regiment stood at attention in profound silence. With 
great solemnity the helicopter regiment was awarded the 
challenge Red Banner of the Military Council of the Order 
of the Red Banner Far Eastern Military District, for success 
in combat training and for selfless military lebour. For more 
than ten years this regiment, bearing the name of the great 
Lenin, has been an advanced unit. 

it is not at all easy to retain this position for years due 
to constant changes in the personnel. Veterans retire and 
first-class specialists, e.g. pilots, engineers and technicians 
are promoted and transferred to other units. However, the 
regiment's good traditions remain an efficient means of 
developing high moral and combat qualities in the airmen 
One such tradition is to perform all flight missions with 
excellent marks. 

The regiment hes quite « few men who ere masters of 
their trades: high-class air fighters, competent engineers 
and technicians and experienced educators. 

The airmen have studied the equipment thoroughly and 
learned to use its potentialities skilfully, largely as 4 re- 
sult of the weil-orgenised teaching process. Not infre- 
quently the unit's veterans and combet experts te’! young 
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pilots about the peculiarities of the use of the helicopter 
in combat, its weapons and equipment, the launching of 
non-guided missiles and methods of bombing using diffe- 
rent manoeuvres. Talks by snipers, who have mastered 
the whole set of ways of using the helicopter over the 
battlefield contribute to improve the flying personnel’s 
firing and tactical skills. 

A tengible contribution to enhancing the regiments 
combat readiness is made by specialists of the engineer 
service, who spare no pains to ensure trouble-free opere- 
tion of all units and systems of the rotorcraft. Realising 
their high responsibility for the quality of operation and 
flight safety, engineers and technicians do their utmost 
to carry out their missions successfully. They cope with 
this task owing to the high professional level of the e- 
gineer service personnel, purposeful and effective mainte 
nence of equipment in operation and constant improve 
ment of specialists’ skills. The majority of the regiments 
technicians ere first or second class rated specialists, some 
of them even masters. 

Whatever tas. airmen may have to carry out, they always 
work with enthusiasm and a sense of high persone! respo™ 
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sibility. All aspects of their multi-faceted and strenuous ac- 
tivity are permeated with a competitive spirit. 

Another remarkable tradition of the regiment's airmen 
is skilful use of the educationa! role of socialist emulation 
to achieve new successes in military lebour. 

First and foremost, the personnel’s efforts are concentrat- 
ed on thoroughly studying the combat equipment. 

Efficient organisation of technica! clesses and constent im- 
provement of the personnel’s knowledge are considerably 
promoted by the good training base, which has lately un- 
dergone considerable changes. in a new building there 
are classrooms for studying the design and operation of 
engines, aircralt armament and radicelectronic equipment, 
and also places for complex studies of helicopters’ com- 
bat use. 

The laboratories of the regiment's maintenance service 
heve also put on « new look and are used not only for re- 
search but equally for practical purposes. For instance, spe- 
cralists im aircralt armament have manufactured an original 
simulator to work up operator pilots’ actions in launching 
guided missiles. The simulator makes it possible not only 
to teach practical launching, but also to record accuracy of 
missile flight control on a photographic film and to moni- 
tor serviceability of the helicopters weapons and equip- 
ment. 

It would not be right. however, to say that everything 
went smoothly in this importert undertaking. There were 
omissions in specialists’ technical training and miscelcula- 
tions in the organisation of classes 

Having analysed the state of technical training, the com- 
mander, the chief of the political department and the 
maintenance service chiefs consulted the Party activists and 
unanimously concluded that the shortcomings detected 
must be overcome in the shortest possible time. |t was then 
decided to discuss the question at « Party meeting. Com- 
munists spoke critically and sincerely about the state of 
technical training, not only disclosing omissions and mis- 
calculations, but showing the ways of eliminating them. 
The report and subsequent debates noted that individual 
olficers had weakened their contro! over specialists’ work, 
citing as proof an incident which had taken place in the 
air with Captain Perfilyev s crew 

in the beginning everything went wel! aboard the heli- 
copter. But suddenly the tail rotor started malfunctioning. 
The machine went spinning. A critical situation set in. The 
crew, however, were not taken unawares; they acted com- 
petently and succeeded in landing the helicopter. It is 
noteworthy that the flight took place at night. The commen- 
der commended the airmen for their high training level. 

The talk at the above mentioned Party meeting was @ 
principied one Speakers criticised chiefs of schedule main- 
tenance groups who had not paid sulficient attention to 
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work with junior personnel, and Communists on the staif, 
who had relaxed their supervision of technical training 
in subunits and schedule maintenance groups. 

At present technical training problems are given consi- 
derably more attention. The regiment's methods council 
has worked out a special plan, which has been approved 
by the commander. The staff has intensified its contro! over 
training of instructors. The commander charged the 
methods council with generalising the experience of ad- 
vanced officers enjoying the reputation of competent 
methodists and skilled educators. 

The experience of winners in socialist emulation is wi- 
dely publicised in wall newspapers, through the unit radio 
station and at the critiques following flights and ground 
drills. The staff hes set up a stand entitled the “Screen 
of Socialist Emulation.” Photo and radio newspapers ere 
also regularly produced. The Air Force flag is raised in 
honour of the winners, and the best subunit is awarded « 
chellenge Red Banner. There are also other forms of com- 
merdation in the regiment, e.g. presenting the best servi- 
cemen with pennants “To the Best Military Sniper Pilot,” 
“To the Best Gunner” or “To the Best Aircraft Technician.” 
Besides, the names of winners in socialist emulation are 
engreved on a special prize which is kept in the Museum 
of Combat Glory. 

The flying personne! work to ensure that 80 per cent of 
the air fighters are first or second class rated specialists. 
The obligations undertaken by mainterance service spe- 
cialists are also worthy of notice. Sixty-five per cent of the 
machines in the regiment bear the mark “Excellent Helli- 
copter of the Unit,” seventy-five per cent of the engineers, 
technicians and mechanics have excellent results in combat 
training, and seventy per cent of the maintenance person- 
nel are first or second class rated specialists. 
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AIR FORCES 


IMPORTANCE OF PILOT'S SELFCONFIDENCE DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 8, Aug 81 pp 34-35 


[Article by Col Ye. Besshchetnov: 
"Psychological Training"] 


{Text ] 


ILOT CAPTAIN Leonid Galchenko was patroiling 
p in the air, together with his wingman Lieutenant 
Viktor Mironov, on the approaches to the town of 
Murmansk. Suddenly he saw between the geps in the 
clouds several nazi fighter planes. He quickly counted 
them: seven altogether. Two against seven! The forces were 
clearly unequal. What to do? Having assessed the situe- 
tion, Gaichenko decided to attack the hitlerites. By rocking 
the wings he signalled to his wingman to follow him and, 
going into a climb, turned upsun to deprive the enemy of 
the possibility to spot the Soviet planes. Then the pair 
performed a manoeuvre and rushed in to the attack. 


Gaichenko was confident of success and his confidence 
was besed on accurate calculations. He took into account 
the high flight performance and combat qualities of their 
planes, the advantage of altitude and the surprise factor. 
So they had better chances, but to profit by them required 
courage, resoluteness and high combat activity. But both 
he and his wingmen hed plenty of these qualities. 


At the ca'culated moment both of them opened devas- 
tating fire, which was quite a surprise for the enemy. The 
enemy leading fighter caught fire right away and began to 
smoke, another made a sherp wing stall, lost control and 
hurtied like a stone to the ground. The sudden attack 
threw the enemy group into confusion. Meanwhile Gal- 
chenko and Mironov hed had time to meke a turn and 
laurch another attack. One more enemy pilene was 


downed. The rest hastily left the scene of combat and 
disappesred in the clouds. 

Hero of the Soviet Union Colone! (Ret.) Leonid Ga- 
chenko has to his credit 36 enemy pienes and 410 comor! 
sorties. In each dogfight the courageous air fighter dir 


played high military qualities And not infreauentiy the 
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"If the Pilot is Confident” under the rubric 


main factor that helped him to emerge victorious wat 
confidence based on courage and velour, exact calculation 
of his own actions and full use of the excellent combat ce 
pabilities of the aircraft he flew. 

The pilot's confidence... It can hardly be overestimated 
It plays an important and sometimes a decisive role in vic- 
tory. if the airman has confidence in himself, all his spir- 
tual and physica: forces, knowledge and skill are directed 
towards ensuring maximum success of his mission. He is ce 
pable of bold, resolute, even audacious actions and 6 
ready to overcome any difficulties. Confidence maxes i@ 
more purposeful and persistent, gives him more emotione! 
and volitional stability. 

Like many other moral and physical qualities, the pr 
lot's confidence is based primarily on his firm ideologic#! 
steeling, profound knowledge of flight theory and avie 
tion materiel, and his ability to use it skilfully. Competent 
flight control, ‘wultless and precise actions of the crews of 
the con! ol tower, guidance posts and landing systems a’s° 
contribute to the pilot's confidence. Much depends, o 
course. on the pilot's own qualities, his temperament, mors! 
end psychological condition. 

Air commanders, being organisers of the training and 
educational process, play an important part in cultivating 
airmen's confidence in themselves. Their weighty, authorite- 
tive, effective words can inspire a man, give him strength. 
They only need to show consideration for every man and 
estimate objectively the results of his combat training and 
actions in the air 

Before operational and night flights or flights in unfa- 
vourable weather conditions, the pilot may become ex- 
cited or agitated, snd that is quite natural. His attention 
and feelings are sharpened. He becomes extremely con- 
centrated and less subject to fatigue, his capacity for work 
increases. Coordination of his movements improves and he 











reacts more quickly to instrument readings and commands 
from *re ground. There is. so to say, maximum mobilise 
tion of the mans psychological powers. 

it «s different the p lots mervousress is caused by lack 
of confidence. In that case the commander should raise 
his sourits before the flight, inspire 5im with confidence. 
Alter 2 successiul flight he must also show consideration 
tor the pilot, and praise or commend him f he deserves it. 
Tris a encourege tim for more comp icated missions. 

in ~mastering a flight programme and performing ooerea- 
tone! tights, ome cannot count, of course, on success only. 
Every airman can be conironted with difficulhes in the air, 
anc hence the possibility of failure. Pilo*s respond to this 
in arferent manners. in some of them these failures streng- 
then their will, persistence, striving to overcome the diffi- 
culhes at any cost and master the technique being worked 
up, while the others, admttedly few in number, lose confi- 
dence. Such @ pilot becomes inattentive, secretive and inert, 
sometimes he even loses the striving for perfection. it is 
essential that the commander, political worker, his senior 
mates notice this fact in due time, help him realise the ceu- 
ses of his failures and show him how to overcome them. 
But use should not be made of persuasions slone, some- 
thmes ft is wise to be extremely exacting and uncompromis- 
ing towerds shortcomiggs. 

The individual approach plays an important part in cul- 
tivating confidence. One man requires only a heart-to-heart 
talk, another praise for @ successiul flight, encouragement, 
support. Some men are greatly influenced by critical remarks 
during analysis of the flight, etc. That is why @ cautious 
atituce to mistakes made in flight is important. In analys- 
ing their couses skilful commanders dwell on them only as 
long #3 is required to help overcome them as quickly as 
possible, and main emphasis is placed on trying to convin- 
ce the pilot thet he is capeble of improvement, that oext 
time the results will be undoubtedly better provided he 
Graws right conclusions. 

There are certain limits which must not be overstepped 
in pilot's success. sometimes heppens that commenders 
overestimate the airman's capabilities and training level, 
which ‘@ads ro complacency and conceit. 

Something ‘ike that happened with Senior Lieutenent 
Ye. lonkin. This pilot meade a lot of successful intercep- 
tions 19 compliceted weather conditions. Af the critiques 
he west more then once cited es an exemplary pilot. The 
fLart commander took pride in his subordinete’s successes 
and never missed an opportunity to use lonkin's experien- 
ce to teach others. Certainly, there is nothing reprehensible 
in that. The trouble was that the flight commander did not 
attach importance to the fect that the pilot began to get 
pulfed up and came to believe he could make no mis- 


tekes. That once let lonkin down badly: he failed to inter- 
cept a target. Having got airborne the pilot had no doubt 
of his success and relaxed. When he reached the intercep- 
tion line he suddenly saw on the scope not one Liip, as 
he had expected, but two. Given adequate training, lortkin 
would have been prepared for such 2 turn of events; he 
would have quickly oriented himself in the given situation 
and guessed that the actual target was the blip on the 
right (judging by the ground commands it was approaching 
on thet side). Sut internal slackness and reliance on easy 
success threw him into confusion. What target of the two 
to engage? A few seconds of hesitation were enough for 
him to lose the opportunity to deliver a strike. As the inter- 
ception was carried out af supersonic speec *e possibi- 
lity of correcting the mistake wes completely ruled out. 
So-called special! flight conditions (actions in complicat- 
ed and unusua! s.tuations requiring an immediete and cor- 
rect decision) strengthen the pilot's sef-corfidence. Hav- 
ing successiully accomplished such a mission, the pilot 
becomes, as a rule, confident that he wil! find the way out 
of even a more complicated situation. But as we know, 
extreme cases cannot be foreseen beforehand. What to 
do! There is @ reliable method: to prepare carefully be- 
fore each flight for actions in extreme situations, to culfi- 
vate in airmen emotional and volitiohal stability in antici- 
pation of various unexpected cases in the air, to train them 
in conditions closely resembling combat. 

Indeed, tense conditions, close to those of bettie, prede- 
termine in many instances the correctness of the pilot's 
thinking, the degree of his volitional strain and the che- 
racter of his actions. If combat training excludes indulgence 
and oversimplification, the pilots, knowing how to operate 
competently in difficult situations, gein self-confidence, 
and this is of great help to them in actual fighting. 


When planning the sequence of exercises, one should 
avoid excessively complicated actions that are beyond pi- 
lot's powers at the given training level, since they may re- 
sult in incomplete mastering of the programme and lesed 
to lack of confidence. After that much time wil! be required 
to restore the pilot's previous psychologice! stability. 


A modern pilot has to deal with the most sophisticated 
equipment and he should possess sound knowledge, covu- 
rage end valour to be able to contro! such » mechine. Only 
he who knows we'll the plene entrusted to him, believes in 
his own ability and sirmanship, and is sure that he will cope 
with the mission assigned, will achieve success in the air. 
To cultivete such confidence in air fighters is the everyday 
concern of every commander and political worker. 
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GROUND FORCES 


HELICOPTER SUPPORT OF GROUND ACTIONS DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 8, Aug 81 pp 19, 21 


[Article by Maj G. Losev: 


[Text } 


UBUNITS of the land forces 

maneged to break through 
the “enemy” forward edge, but 
during pursuit they met weil-orge- 
mised resistance 9 the depth. Sur- 
viwing fire emplacements and anti- 
eircrait weapons orgenised a fire 
screen. 

“Enemy” reserves detected by re- 
connaissance in @ copse adjoining 
the combat erea presented a specie! 
danger to the attackers beceuse 
they could hevwe hempered the of- 
fensive by leunching @ counterat- 
tack. 

Belore the action, during reheer- 
sal of probable variants, it hed been 
¢...ded to use « surprise helicopter 
atteck to give fire support to the 
motorised infentrymen. The pilots 
hed to deliver « blow at the 
“enemy” in ummediste proximity 


to the friendly troops. This imposed 
@ special responsibility on the air- 
men end they clearly realised how 
Gifficull it would be to implement 
such @ pien. The opposing side hed 
two adventeges. First, | seemed 
that the ebsolutely open terrain com- 
pletely ruled out the possibility of 
@ surprise air attack and, second, 
inclement weather conditions extre- 
meiy compiicated pilots actions 
But it was not for the first time 
that the pilots hed to accomplish «a 


mission in such complicated condi- 
tions. The helicopter squedron com- 
mander did not doubt the efficiency 
of his subordinates. Many of them 
were experts at their jobs. Much 
consideration is given in the unit 
to studying the tactics and combet 
materiel of the ground forces end 
the peculierihes of modern baitle. 
Joint lessons, training and briefings 
of helicopter crews and motorised 
infantrymen before such tactical 
exercises have become 8 tradition. 
They improve mutuel understanding 
and organisation of cooperation, 
help eccomplish successiully the 
Missions assigned. 

Selore the exercise Party and 
YCL meetings had been heid in the 
squadron. The speekers pul forward 
a cumber of valuable proposes for 
improving the personne!s traning 
standard and the quality of aviation 
equipment maintenance. The com 
mander and »is deputy for politicel 
atieirs saw to it that socialist emule 
tion hed spread in the unit under 
the motto “Every bomb, missile, 
projectile on the target.” At the tac- 
tical briefing the pilots rehearsed 
once again different versions of ful- 
filing most probebie assignments. 
The commend heid telks with the 
personne! and an exchenge of ex- 
perence fook p ace. 
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“Air Attack" under the rubric "Combat Training”] 


A good, constantly renoveted 

training base contributed in large 
measure to enhancing the flying 
personnel’s tactical skill. For in- 
stance, in a tactics classroom, con- 
taining different stands, models of 
the terrain, firing ranges and targets, 
as well as diagrams showing the 
tactical methods and technique of 
out combet manoeuvres and attacks, 
the pilots found answers to many of 
the questions interesting them. 
When preparing for the exercise 
here, they made use of the available 
imtormation end date on the equip- 
ment, weapons and methods of their 
enmoioyment. 

The airmen preised highly their 
rahonelisers and skilled men who, in 
accordance with the decision of the 
unit methods council, hed meade mo- 
deis of features of the relief, land 
marks, stenderd targets, antie:rcrait 
equipment and other appliances, 
which enabled the instructors to 
quickly change and complicate the 
situation. 

This was done also in preparation 
for the given exercise. Making the 
best use of the training bese at 
class and group exercises, the pilots 
displayed creativity, initietive and 
activity in solving verious nerrati- 
ves. 








in combet traming the squedron 
commender asfteches much impor- 
tence to cultwating in his subord- 
netes the ability to programme and 
mode! their essignments and per- 
form required ceiculations with ac- 
curecy. This enhances their self- 
relience and asillows them to per- 
form au manoeuvres more readily. 
During « test check the commander 
found no shortcomings in the pilots’ 
trammeng level. The crews competent- 
ly reported the mss:0n performance 
procecure and presented well- 
grounded decissons becked by cai- 
culations of combst menceuvres 
end methods of attacking ground 
targets 

The exercise begen end the 
sQuedron was assigned « combet 
rr S810N. 

The first to texke off was @ pair 
of helicopters with the mission of 
cerrying out edditionsl reconneais- 
sance of the revealed targets. Addi- 
tional reconnaissance is used, as « 
rule, in cases when . it necessary to 
destroy mobile targets on the battie- 
field. Helicopter crews and forward 
eir cortroilers performing aedditione! 
reconneissence can considerably 
simplify the strike group pilots’ ac- 
complishment of the mission by sup- 
plying them im due time with the re- 
quired data on the presence and 
coordinates of tergets, by referencing 
the latter to distinctive ‘lendmerks 
end by determining the attack 
methods according to the situe- 
tron. These date help the group ‘es 
Sers acopt fine’, most sound deci- 
wons for destroying the targets re- 
versed 

The first helicopters of the strike 
group were approeching the battle 
area. Though during the whole 
flight the pilots menteired » ‘ow 
eititude to ensure against detec- 
‘on end in spite of poor visibility, 
the group menoceuvred with preci- 
Hor to penetrate the “enemy” eir 
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delences and approeched the 4s- 
sgned square in the predetermined 
tome and at the preset place. 
Horizontal visibility in that dey 
wes « bit better than vertical and 
the leader decided to launch an im- 
mediate ‘evel sttecs. “2 concept 
seemed sound, but while prepering 
for the flight end when en route 
the commander ignored the fect 
thet bomb explosions would cover 
the targe s with smoke and dust. As 
a result, the follow-up helicopters 
could not attack the targets by the 
same method and the ‘eader order- 
ed them to stege a diving aftact. 
This increased the probability of 
detection by the air defences but 
the airmen had the edvantage of the 
smoke screen produced by the ex- 
plosions. Besides, the conditions for 
terget destruction were greatly im- 
proved. 


Aerial! reconnaissance spotted « 
group of cemoulleged tanks on one 
of the sites and Major V. Pordeyev's 
flight wes given the mission fo et- 
teck them. Many times the pilots 
hed hed to work up similar missions 
in the classroom using helicopter 
models. They changed the condi- 
tons, offered different variants, per- 
formed comprehensive calculations 
of the most efficient combat techni- 
Ques and tactical methods of des 
troying tergets on the battlefield. 
This training now proved of good 
use to them. 

Though the pilots knew the coor- 
dinates of the “enemy” tenks, it 
wes rote simple tesk to detect 
them as then camoullege peinting, 
the bushes and camoullege means 
mede them almost indistinguishabie. 
But the experience geined by the 
pilots in searching for the targets 
helped them solve this mission. 
Major A. Koryrev, navigator of the 
leading plane, was the first to de- 
tect the tanks. He referenced them 
to characteristic landmarks: to « 
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powt from which the wood began 
and to « small swamp on its far side 
clearly seen from the air. This re 
ferancing facilitated the pilots’ pre- 
cise target approech after they hed 
performed an antifiack manoeuvre. 
The equipment of modern winged 
and rotary aircreit ensure high ma- 
noeuvring accuracy, but in combet 
it is better for the pilots to make 
@ visuel approach. Their main atten- 
tion is focussed on checking the 
heading, the speed and the time of 
flight combined with visual orenta- 
tion and handling of radars. Without 
such checking, one may acciden- 
tally attack friendly troops. 

The command was heard: “Terget 
on the lef near wood. Attack from 
left one by one.” Some time ‘ater 
@ crushing blow wes dealt to the 
targets. Successiul accomplishment 
of the mission was the result of per- 
sistent and tedious work in the class- 
rooms, of « tireless striving for the 
highest marks in airmanship. Sub- 
sequent analysis showed thet in the 
given situation the commander's 
decision wes the most eppropriete 
and al! the flight pi'ots fulfilled it 
in @ masterly manner. 

On the airfield the airmen were 
congratulated on successfully ec- 
complishing the mission. But the of- 
fensive of the ground forces conti- 
nued. That day the helicopters were 
sent up severe! more times to solve 
various training tesks. The ground 
personnel carefully prepared the 
aviation equipment for repested 
sorties. 

The exercise ended. During the 
critique the commend mentioned 
competent actions of the crews, 
analysed the shortcomings revesied 
and pointed out weys of further 
developing the combel training 
stenderd. During the exercise all the 
Perticipents received good training 
in conditions closely resembling 
bettie. The experience geined pro- 
vided the pilots with « foundation 
for further improving their fighting 
skill. And that was the most impor 
tent resu’t. 
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[Article by Col I. Osipenko: 
ing” } 


"An Assault Crossing” under the rubric "Combat Train- 


[Text] An assault crossing by advancing forces is overcoming a water barrier {a ri- 
ver, channel, strait, etc.], when the opposite bank is defended by the enemy. 
Experience shows that the struggle for water barriers has, as a rule, led to 
great battles. Analysis of local wars and tactical exercises justifies the assertion 
that water barriers, as natural obstacles, have not lost their significance in the 
contemporary period. They allow the defenders to stop the advance of supe- 
rior enemy forces with less manpower and equipment. Hence the necessity to 
train forces and staffs to force water barriers in different theatres of opera- 


tions. 


EPENDING on the situation a fo:ced crossing can be 
carried out on the move or from a position in close 
contact with the enemy. The main method is crossing 

on the move which is used for successfully pressing home 
the attack or pursuing the enemy. |t is carried out on @ 
wide frontage and at a high speed. This method ceprives 
the enemy of the possibility to use water obstacles for or- 
ganising strong defence lines, gives the possibility to gain 
time ard create conditions for a racid shifting of efforts to 
the soposite bank. 

During the Great Patriotic War (1941-45) Soviet forces 
successfully cerried out forced crossings on the move of 
suc> og rivers as the Dnieper, the Driester, the Niemen, the 
Bug, *+e Vistula. the Oder. The forces of the 65th Army, for 
example, forced nearly 20 differer? rivers. The former com- 
mander of this army, now Twice Hero of the Soviet Union 
General of the Army ?. Batov, emphas ses that ar offensive 
a forced crossing of r vers is the complicated 
metnos of combat action, demanding great skill of comman- 
ders and staffs and aiso a thoroug® and all-round prepara- 
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capable of routing the retreating enemy or his reserves ap- 
proaching from the depth before his advance to a water 
barrier and also when he assumes the defensive. Besides, 
important crossings can, in certain cases, be seized by 
airborne forces. 

The success of assault crossing on the move is achieved 
by cacrying out an active reconnaissance, taking a timely de- 
cision, correctly choosing sectors for the assault crossing; 
securing surprise, striking at the enemy on the approaches 
‘> the water barrier and on the opposite bank; by decisive 
sctions of advanced detachments (vanguards) and tactica 
sirborne forces in capturing crossings; thoroughly orgenis- 
"gq engineer support and ensuring reliable antisircraft de- 
lence and stable troop control. 

Reconnaissance begins in good time and is carried 7. 
on 8 wide frontage. To obtain data use is made of macs 
descriptions, interrogation of the local population and the 
results of aerial reconnaissance. Reconnaissance groups are 
sent to sreas of proposed comba! actions to determine ‘ne 
width, depth, speed of - ver currents, soi! of ‘he vajey and 
the river bed, the cheracter of banks, availability of ford: 
and hydrotechnica!l structures; aveilability and condition » 
crossings; places for organising assault troop, ferry and 
bridge cross.ngs, convenient for forcing by ‘tanks 
ver ced, possibility of using occa 
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construction materials and crossing means; enemy s*resg™. 
battle formation and fire system. Sectors of tre riwer hawng 
concesied sporoaches and accessib’e banks, and also o + 
ces woere *e enemy defences are weaker or where 
does not expect active combat actions are the most adver 
tageous for an assault crossing. 

The study of the oformation on the enemy and estima or 
of the possib lities of their own trooos allow commanders 
to take a decision for crossing the river while still st 
far approaches ‘o a water barrier. if the cec.s.on was saxer 
before the offensive, on the approach to the river details 
> the decision are worked out taking into account new re 
connassence data and the results of fighting. in both cases 
the decision determines (specifices), among other ques! ons 
the method of crossing the water sostacle by advanced de- 


tachments; order of crossing by the main forces (sectors of 
crossing, type and a number of crossings); places, type and 
aoprommate time of readiness of crossings built with su- 
perior commanders’ means, distrbution of the crossing 
means among subunits; initial crossing line and 859 organi- 
sation of contro! and support. 

Alter that the commander and the staff assign (specify) 
Combat missions to the subordinate troops. Usuelly subunits 
of the first echelon are indicated: reinforcing means, tone 
of advance (for an edvanced detachment, direction of ope- 
ration for an advance guerd, route of movement). sector of 
crossing and combat mission on the opposite bank; initial 
line aod time of passing it; area of sealing tanks; bounde- 
ries; order of advance to the water barrier. Simu/teneously 
the commanders give al! necessary instructions on c .ope- 
ration ouring the crossing 

Surorse. which is of paramount importance in any battle 
s pertcularly effective when carrying out an assau't cros- 
sing on the move. High speed and wide front of advance to 
the water barrier and use of limited visibility conditions 
promote its achievement. 


Success depends to a considerable extent on the orgeni- 
sation of engineer support. This includes a numoer of spe- 
cific measuret: engineer reconnaissance cf the water obs- 
tacle aking passages through obstacles on the bank and 
> the water; launching and maintenance of crossings anc 
their approaches; camouf'age and protection against float- 
"9 7 7e5 

Ant arcealt efforts are concentrated on protection of ed- 
varces detachments and edvance guards whe ‘hey are 
capturing crossings and of the man forces when they ere 
advancing, carrying out the crossing and fighting on the 
Sopcs te Sana 

Of »! factors the decis ve one is to defeat the enemy for- 
ces oo the approaches to the water barrier and on the op- 
poste bank Particuler'y favourable conditions for cerry ng 
out this mission arise during pursuit. Firing with ail wee- 
mors. "he attaciers strive to forestall the enemy in reaching 
to cestroy his mein forces before the 
cross to the opposte bank 


the water obstacie 


attack s°o °O 
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As 2 rule the crossing begins with the batialions detailed 
as acvenced detachments or advance guards. Advanced de- 
tachments bypass (advance querds destroy) the enemy, ra- 
pid'y move forward, capture on the move bridges and other 
crossings or force the water barrier on their own means. To 
Secure incependence of the advanced detachments (ad- 
vance guards) it is expedient to attach self-propelled artil- 
‘ery to them. They are also supported by aviation, long- 
range ariilery and fire support helicopters. 

Attace of the enemy defences ‘s carried out elready dur- 
img *"e ‘Troops’ approach to the river and is intensified with 
the beginning of the assault crossing. In this case aircraft 
and arillery strikes are aimed at destroying, first of all, the 
important objectives located on the forward edge in the 
near Cepth. Under favourable weather conditions dom:nat- 
ing ~ 's are Dombarced with smoke shells so as to prevent 
enemy cdservation. 

Alter capture of the crosrings by the edvanced detech- 
ments (advance guards) the method of an assault crossing 
by the main forces and their pressing home the attack on the 
opposite bank are of particular importance. 

if an assault crossing on the move is a failure it is carri- 
ed out after preparation in a short time. A repeated assault 
crossing will require the enemy fire system to be more 
fully disclosed, the groupings of fire weapons strengthened, 
and combat missions of subunits and questions of coopera- 
tion to be specified on the spot. 

This work may take up from 2-3 to 4-5 hours daytime. 

If prior to the offensive the forces are disposed in close 
contact with the enemy an assault crossing is carried out 
sitter planned preperation. If an assault crossing on the 
move is usually carried out in the same composition ‘hey 
were fighting a battle, a crossing from a position of close 
contact with the enemy is effected after the necessary rede- 
ployment. It is carried out according to the concept of the 
offensive 


n this case a assault cross ng begins with forces of the 


first echelon, as a rule, during the fire preparation at the 
fixed time “H” (the moment subunits put off from own 
bank). The quantity and type of crossing is plenned with 
Gue regerd for the character of the water barrier, availabi- 
lity of crossing means, possibilities for defeating the enemy 
and order of negotiating the water barrier. 

When crossing mountain rivers use is made of fords. Ferry 
end bridge crossings ere organised if convenient sectors 
are avaiiabie. in mountains, as compared with usual cond’- 
hons, it is necessary to detai| more men and equipment for 
evacuation and rescue services. If is also recessary to fo- 
resee specia’ security measures (to mark boundaries of 
fords constantly observe river's behaviour, to fasten ropes 
for personne! to cross river, etc) 

On the basis of the commander's decision the staff or- 
genises 8 Commandant’s service on the crossing sectors. 
The tasks of the commandant’s service are to secure the or- 
genised aporoach of subunits to the water barrier, to main- 
tain *he established order, and to observe camouflage 





measures. For this purpose commandants of an assault cros- 
siNMg seas and commandants of crossings are appointed 
and check-poin’s on the initial lines and traffic control 
points along routes of movement are organised. 


Usual’y staff officers are appointed as commandents of 
crossing areas, while the commanders of the engineer sub- 
units who organise and maintain these crossings as com- 
mandants of crossings. 





Firm and continuous troop control is the mos! important 
condition of success in any type of an assault crossing. As 
a rule, unit end formation commanders, being at CPs, ob- 
serve the crossing in the direction of the main blow. Dis- 
placement of control posts to the opposite bank is planned 
to be carried out after crossing by the main forces’ first 
echelon. Control of the fighting becomes complicated be- 
Cause some subunits are fighting on the opposite bank, 
others are forcing the water barrier, and still others appro- 
aching it. In these conditions much cepends on the profes- 
sional skill of the commander and smooth work by al! ele- 
ments of *ne contro’ system 
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TANK UNDERWATER RESCUE AND RECOVERY DESCRIBED 
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[Article by Col Eng M. Starostin: 


(Text ] 


The rescue and recovery service is organised 
when tanks cross water barriers moving on the 
bottom and at assault crossing by amphibious ve- 
hicles, with special rescue and recovery groups 
(RRG) being set up to carry out relevant opera- 
tions. 

A RRG comprises a contro! element, and a res- 
cue and 6 recovery team. An officer of the tech- 
nical service is appointed the RRG chief. The con- 
trol element includes the RRG chief, a radio ope- 
rator, a rigger and motormen (rower pontoneers). 

The rescue team, headed by an officer, includes 
@ radio operator, divers, a surgeon and several 
men making up the crew of a launch or an amphi- 
bious carrier. 

The recovery team consists of a control ele- 
ment, and rigging and recovery sections. The 
team is headed by an officer of the technical ser- 
vice. It includes a radio operator to maintain ra- 
dio communication with the RRG chief. 

Subordinated to the rigging section commen- 
der are three riggers and the driver of the amphi- 
bious carrier. 

The ‘ecovery section is made up of the crews of 
three armoured ‘ractors headed by a section lea- 
ler. 

The RRG personnel are trained according to 
special prograznmes in two stages. At the first 
stage the teams have specialised training. whe- 
reas at the second stage joint practice takes place 
and efficient control is worked up. The training 
begins on land and ends on water. Subsequently 
the personnel’s actions ave polished up at driving 
lessons and tactical exercises. 

Let us take as an example the organisation of 
rescue and recovery service at a tactical exercise. 
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"Rescue and Recovery Service™] 


During tank subunits’ advance to the pressurisa- 
tion area the RRG moved at the tail of the co- 
lumn, performing the functions of a technical trail. 
As soon as the tanks reached the departu.e area 
before the assault crossing, Major Engineer 
M. Petukhov, the RRG chief, moved his group to 
the designated area. He stopped one recovery 
tractor 800 m short of the river to enable the 
crew to get the vehicle ready for underwater 
crossing to the opposite bank. 

When crossing facilities were set afloat and loa- 
ded with the necessary equipment, a boat and a 
launch carrying the RRG control element and the 
rescue téam moored to each other advanced to 
the crossing range and stopped 10-15 m downs- 


tream of the crossing erea. The men put on life 
jackets, and the divers set their equipment a! the 
“ready” position. Mounted on the amphibious car- 
rier, the rigging section under Senior Lieutenant 
N. Solopov, recovery team leader, took cover 
near the crossing control officer. 


The speed of the current being 0.8 ms, con- 
necting the winch cable with the tank towing 
rope without a special device proved impossible. 
Therefore, a drura with an additional towing ca- 
ble more than haif the river width long was install- 
ed on the amphibious carrier. To safeguard the 
crew of the immobilised tank against exhaust gas 
poisoning, a special device for feeding fresh air 
into the vehicle was provided in the amphibious 
carrier. The air is brought into the tank through 
the snorkel. By connecting the electric motor of 
the device ventilator to the tank storage batteries 
the crew can prolong their safe stay in the ve- 
hicle without an oxygen breathing apparatus. 














After one tractor had crossed to the opposite 
bank under water, Sergeant Seleznyov, recovery 
section commander, ordered the other two trac- 
tors to remain on the near bank (Fig. 1), where 
the crew of one of them prepared for work a 
pulley block with a total tractive force of 75 # 
(Fig. 2). 

The recovery section got ready to salvage the 
tank in two stages: first using the winch and then 
dulling it up with the aid of a tractor, for which 
purpose the working (movable) end of the cabie 
was coupled to the first tractor, while the second 
tractor was to be used as an anchor. 


The advantage of this method is that a relatively 
small tractive force allows both tractors to move 
as a single system. Should the tractive force inc- 
rease, the anchor tractor with the spade down 
stops, while the other drives on. 


The radio operator of the RRG contro! element 
established communication with the crossing con- 
tro! officer and got ready to receive his com- 
mands, while the radio operator of the rescue 
team established contact with the recovery ‘eam. 

When the crossing began, the RRG prepared fo 
give assistance to the vehicles immobilised under 
water. The boat and the launch moored to eacn 
other and carrying the control element and the 
rescue team respectively were afloat 10-15 m™ 
downstream of the edge of the crossing under- 
water line, observing the tanks. 


Fig 1. The RRG Arrangement During Tank Underwater 
Crossing: 

1, 3, 9, 15 — crossing width marks; 2, 14 — range flags; 
4, 8. 12 — tractors; 35 — tank with underwater driving 
equipment; 6 — launch; 7 — boat; 10 — ambulance; 11 — 
amphibious carrier; 13 — command post carrier; 16 — ob- 


servation post 
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One purpose of the exercise was to check the 
RRG personnel’s actions during recovery of a sub- 
merged tank. That is why the tank stopped at a 
predetermined section of the crossing as planned. 

The RRG contro! element and the rescue team 
approached the immobilised tank against the cur- 
rent so as to keep the tank underwater driving 
equipment intact. The boat pushed off from the 
launch and approached the tanks’ snorkel. 

The RRG chief contacted the crew through the 
tank intercom system and found out the cause of 
the stop. He decided against establishing radio 
communication with the crew, as this would have 
interfered with steady contro! of the underwater 
movement of other tanks. 

When it is impossible to establish communica- 
tion with the crew, the RRG chief orders the reco- 
very team to proceed with preparation of the 
tank for recovery, and the rescue feam divers 
submerge to contact the crew by signals. 

if the tank crew are in a poor condition, the 
recovery team discontinues its work in order to 
allow the necessary medical aid to be given to 
the tank crew as soon as the tank hatches emerge 
from the water. 

The RRG chief chooses the variant of actions 
most appropriate for the given situation. 

lf the tank stops through’ failure of communice- 
fion, the RRG chief, mounted on the snorkel, inst- 
ructs the crew over the intercom system or tele- 
phone to brina the tank onto the bank. The contro! 


Fig. 2. Recovering Tank From Under Water Using Two 
Tractors: 

1 — pulling tractor; 2 — anchor tractor; 3 — single-roller 
block; 4 — block with hook and force pin; 5 — tank with 
underwater driving equipment; 6 — 32-mm dia cable; 7 — 
22-mm dia cable 
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element follows the tank, while the rigging sec- 
tion of the recovery team, which on the RRG 
chief's command advances to the RRG contro! ele- 
ment as soon as the tank is immobilised, and the 
rescue team return to the starting position. 


Should the tank stick under water or stop for 
other technical reasons, the RRG chief orders the 
vehicle to be evacuated. In this case the RRG's 
actions are similar to those taken during the tank's 
stoppage due to quick inflow of water (see be- 
low). 

When the necessity arises to help the crew to 
flood the tank and leave it, the rescue team di- 
vers cut the engine compartment seal jacket or the 
gun armour packing and, when the vehicle is com- 
pletely flooded, open the hatch locks and co- 
vers to help the crew leave the tank. 

in the case described above the RRG chief con- 
cluded that the tank had stopped due to quick 
inflow of water. He ordered the rigging section to 
provide a long towing cable and indicated the 
direction of the recovery. An amphibious carrier 
approached the boat 2-3 m astern. One of the rig- 
gers heaved a line tied to the towing cable thim- 
ble into the boat, after which the thimble with a 
portion of the cable was thrown into the water. 
The carrier driver accelerated the engine and 
headed towards the bank, the cable freely un- 
winding and lying onto the river bottom. 

A rower pontoneer attached the underwater 
end of the towing cable to the thimble of an in- 
termediate rope, affer having connected the 
thimble with the free end of the tank cable lifted 
from the bottom by means of a cable with a buoy. 

The amphibious carrier brought the cable onto 
the bank to be coupled to the hook of the mova- 
ble pulley block. 

The pulley block was used until the tank emerg- 
ed onto the sandy river bed. The tractor winch 
was disengaged, and the tank was pulled out. 

The exercise went on. 
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[Article: 


[Text } 


The river was a formidable natu- 
ral berrier. The mission was to smash 
the defenders’ covering detachment 
on the other bank, secure a bridge- 
head and support the crossing of the 
main body. Alter that the attacking 
force was to execute a risky deep 
turning movement of the “enemy” 
exposed to al! sorts of surprises 
and to deliver a decisive blow in the 
rear. 

But first a few words on the events 
that hed taken place on the baftie- 
field a little earlier. 

The force was carrying out an ex- 


tremely strenuous two-side tactical 
exercise. In the course of operations 
lasting many days the tankmen had 
to cope with the most difficult nar- 
ratives. 

Even before the meeting engage- 
ment begen the subunits had re- 
ceived information about the pos- 
sibility of mines in the way of the 
attacker. There information 
about the presumed area of their 
location. indeed, a reconnaissance 
group loceted the ground bombs 
At the same time the scouts found 
other obstecies, such as antitank 


was 


ditches, pillars, road blocks and 
mine fields. 

The engagement started at day- 
break. The advanced detachment 


with reinforcing means cuickly at- 


tacked the “enemy” When ruccess 





ATTACK IN THE REAR EXERCISE 


“Attack in the Rear; Reportage on a Field Exercise", by Col V. Andrianov] 


seemed secured, deafening biasts 
resounded over the field. A cloud of 
fire, black smoke and dust blanket- 
ed the sky dozens of yards ahead. 
The air appeared to be ignited by 
fire raging on the ground. A dense 
barrier of fire and smoke ominous- 
ly appeared in the way of the tank- 
men. The “enemy” had used in- 
cendiary means to stop the tanks 
with a wal! of fire. And he succeed- 
ed in delaying the advance for some 
time. 


The senior officer decided to pe- 
netrate the “enemy” defence posi- 
tion after a brief preparation for 
the attack. He also found it neces- 
sary to execute an elaborate ma- 
noeuvre to envelop the “enemy” po- 
sitions in @ sector from which he 
could least expect an attack and 
then to sirike at his rear 

This mission was 
tank batizion under 
Gubin, e Communist 
be with him during 
hours. 


assigned to a 
“Major Alene: 
We decided to 
these crucie! 


| was watching the developments 
from a shelter near a broad clearing 
in the forest. |! could see the con- 
fident moves of the scouts headed 
by Lieutenant Anatoiy Kholodkov. 
The combet engineers carefully 
reconne red the bank and marked 
the pastages for the tanks, as well 


@s conven ent sopes for descent 
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The floating tank and armoured 
Personnel carrier crews prepared 
the vehicles for the crossing. The 
scouts’ fighting vehicles approached 
the water. The drivers switched over 
to the water jet propulsion system. 
In @ moment the AFYs were turned 
into mobile fioating weapon emple- 
cements. The tanks in ambush 
geve them support. 

The scouts hed no time to lose. 
The battalion commander urged them 
to hurry. He desperately needed in- 
formation on the steepness of the 
banks, the depth of the river, the 
speed of its current and the charac- 
ter of its bed. 

The tank battalion column was al- 
ready approaching the river when | 
managed to find Major Gubin, the 
tank battalion CO, in the depth of the 
column. He was wearing his helmet. 
His teatures were dawn and 
weather-beaten and his eyes were 
red for want of sieep: the tankmen 
had been advancing al! night. The 
major went from tank to tank, ask- 
ing the crews how they felt and 
about the condition of the AFVs. He 
said to me: 

‘| have just ordered the crews 
to make the tanks water tight to 
cross the river underwater.” 

1 immediately understood wy his 


weary eyes betrayed uneasiness 
Thorough preparations had to be 
made for such @ crossing 

The crews were busy When toe 


snorkel towers were installed they 
produced the impression of ships 
masts. The impression was strength- 
ened by the cables with rany-co- 
oured floats and towing ines at- 
tached to the tanks. The men could 
not aliord to overlook 
For pe-sona!l 


any?th rg 
salety they put on 
toeir life vests and prepared ‘nei 
oxygen masks 


thee that | met Captain 
Rybnikov, the deputy battalion com- 
mander for political 
also wearing 4 heimet and overal's 


it was 
allaurs. He was 


| asked him about the night march 
and how the en coped with +t 


He readily answered my questions 


In the dark two tanks, caught in 
heaving sand, “landed on their bel- 
ies.” The tankmen quickly got out 
of the “trap.” They tied a log to 
both tracks and the tanks got out 
onto hard ground one after another. 


The umpire surprised another crew 
with a “narrative” ordering them to 
repiece a “damaged” track. The 
tankmen worked quickly and effi- 
ciently. They laid a4 new track in 
front of the tank so that, as soon 
es if started moving, i would get 
clear of the “demaged™ one and 
drive onto the new one. Al! the 
crew hed to do was to connect the 
two ends of the track and the tank 
was ready to go on. 


“In such cases,” the captain went 
on to say. “the men used the most 
primitive tools, such as crowbars. 
sledge hammers and prying bars. 
But our men devised a very simple 
and convenient tool which expedited 
the work so that a job which requir- 
ed two men is now done by one.” 

The tankmen were now faced with 
another serious test, they had to 
cross the river underwater. They 
hed thoroughly trained for this, 
performing drills in special ponds 
with tank mock-ups. The crews hed 
also meade special trial runs under- 
water and learnt to abandon «a 
flooded tank if ~ecessary. They had 
been taught to have confidence in 
the excellent equipment and the 
officers had developed their ability 
to surmount the psychological! bar- 
rier and the skills required to 
handle oxygen masks and the signal 
system 

Now drills were a thing of the 
past. It was time for the men to 
show what they could do in com- 
bat conditions. Early in 1981 they 
unanimously decided to turn their 
battalion into an excellent subunit. 
This plecge was taken in honour 
of the 26th Congress of the CPSU 
it gave them inspiration and re- 
doubied their strength. 

The combet engineers laid an un- 
derwater track. Emergency recovery 
facilities were in standby position 
nearby 
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Major Gubin seated himself at 
the radio in an armoured personne! 
carrier located at the commandant’s 
post, from which he could see the 
entire route. 


“Close the hatches!” he ordered. 

Then the engines began to roar. 
The tanks moved in a line to the 
edge of the water. Sergeant Babush- 
kin's AFV was the first to enter the 
river. First the transmission disappes- 
red under the water, then the 
body and the flat turret. Only the 
snorkel tower remained over the 
surface like the periscope of a sub- 
marine. Indeed, the tank itself had 
become a sort of submarine. The 
driver mechanic “steered the se! 
course” by the directional gyro. 
But every tankman knew that the 
battalion commander on the bank 
was watching the tank whose posi- 
tion was marked on the surface by 
a white “bow wave” from the top 
of the snorkel tower. The entire 
crossing lay open before the batte- 
lion commander's eyes. Two, then 
three tanks entered the water si- 
multaeneously. A fourth wes des- 
cending down the slope. He gave 
his orders: 

“Number one, forward! Number 
two, slower. Keep fo course. Num 
ber three, left a little, a little more to 
the left. Number four, go ahead. 
Number one, step on it!” 

| observed the battalion comman- 
der. His face was set, his eyes were 
calm, his voice confident. He even 
found time to sey @ word or two 
of encouragement to the crews, to 
tell them how to behave under- 
water. His confidence and coolness 
inspired the officers and men un- 
der him. The crossing of the river 
proceeded as planned. Each crew 
steered the set course, the tenks 
emerged onto the opposite bank 
one by one and took up firing 
positions. 

The water barrier was negotiated 
without a hitch. The first part of the 
difficult mission was accomplished 
with splendid accuracy, though it 
put @ terrific physical and mental 
strain on the crews. 
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Those who watched the crossing 
could not help edmiring the excel- 
lent Soviet-made equipment and 
the superb skill of the tenkmen. 

Captain losif Melidre’s howitzer 
battery supporting the tank batte- 
lion was to cross the river by @ 
bridge However, the senior umpire 
introduced a narrative according 
to which the bridge was demolished 
just as the artillerymen appeared 
on the benk of the river “he cap- 
tain adopted an original decison. 

Being a man of fiery disposition 
he jumped out of the cab and start- 
ed to run along the bank. He could 
heer the firing from the other 
bank. The engegement hac obvious- 
ly begun. 

Seeing the tankmen crossing the 
river by a deep ford, he hastened 
to the battalion commender. First 
the latter would not listen to him, 
he objected to whet the artillery 
olficer was saying. But then he 
smiled and nodded his head in ag- 
reement. 

On an order of the battery com- 
mander the artillery crews dismount- 
ed and disconnected the howitzers 
from *he tractors. The tanks took the 
guns in tow and proceeded to cross 
the river. As soon as the howitrer 
apoesred on the other bank | was 
taken over by the gunners, who had 
already crossed the river. They lost 
no time in putting the guns in stend- 
by positron. 


Having crossed the river, Major 
Gubin led the tank column unob- 
served through the forest. His sub- 
unit then assumed attack formation. 
Taking advantage of the element of 
surprise he attacked. The “enemy” 
treo to put up orgerised resistan- 
ce, but | was already too late 


Pyrotechn cien here. One, two!” 
the battalion commander issued cod- 
ed orders over the intercom. “Thirty- 
zero. tana in trench.” 


The crews understood Sum w t's. 


out further explaenetion 


The turning maenceuvre proved 
to be s success. The attack ower- 
wheimed the “enemy.” He was 
thrown out of his positions and the 
terks switched ower to pursuit 

The exercise being two-sided, 
this imparted great intensity to the 
action. The force in defence raised 
real difficulties im the way of the 
etackers. Both sides hed opportu- 
mites to display initiative and resort 
to independent action. This is parti- 
culerly important in operations by 
small subunits in present-day wer- 
fare. 
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GROUND FORCES 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED ON COMBAT TERMS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 81 pp 22-23 


[Article: "Modern Battle: 


[Text ] 


4 peceived an excellent mark for combat use 
of weepons against grounc targets. | was repri- 
manded for pulling out of the dive too close to 
the ground.” 


“Did you lose height?” 

“No, | pulled out at ‘minimum limit,’ he repli- 
ed. 

Today the expression has gained currency: li- 
mit of functioning (of the aircraft), i.e. possibility 
of performance at extreme heights and speeds. It 
is necessary to make use of them for improving 
combat skill, for achieving victory over a strong, 
crafty and experienced enemy. However, in train- 
ing flights, to ensure greater safety crews flying 
over the proving ground are required to mair 
tain uniform altitude or, as in this particular case, 
an interval with a top and lower limit. Within 
these limits the pilot tries to do the utmost — to 
the limit of possibility — to improve the effecti- 
veness of the manoeuvre or fire. 


“Despite this, the anxiety of the commander is 
understandable. | have not committed any ‘viola- 
tions,’ though | approached the ‘very limit of pos- 
sibility.’ That is why the commander reprimanded 
me. 

“The commander naturally wanted to know why 
| deviated from the generally accepted diving 
trajectory. This might have been the result of an 
inaccuracy, an error in flying technique. In my 
case it was confirmed by careful calculation.” 


Lavrov's self-confidence was not boasting. You 
could see that every time you met him. Recently 
| was navigator in a flying crew. | have flown with 
many pilots. If Alexander had offered me to fly 
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Questions and Answers") 


with him, | would not have hesitated a moment. 

And | am not the only one who thinks so. Ma- 
jor V. Kotov, a military sniper pilot, is well known 
in the unit, and not only in the unit. He is a mas- 
ter fighter pilot and interceptor. Speaking of Lav- 
rov he said: 

“We judge people by their deeds. And Lav- 
rov is @ real pilot and expert commander.” 


During the years of service much has 
in his life. At present he is a captain, military pilot 
1st class, commander of an excellent section, skill- 
ed educator of his subordinates. He has a tho- 
rough knowledge of aircraft and related equip- 


ment, the specifics of operation in various flight 
conditions. 


In mastering skill much depends on purposeful 
effort. Alexander is a confident and single-mind- 
ed flyer. He has developed a flying style of his 
own, distinguished for initiative and effort to 
work to the limit of possibility. This is a manifes- 
fation of the life-asserting force of the new pre- 

sent-day generation of air fighters. 

Airborne forces are units and ——— and in 
some armies — corps consisting parachute, 
tank, artillery, self-propelled and other 
subunits (units), necessary to ensure the carrying 
out of independent combat actions in isolation 
from the main forces. 


Airborne forces in the Soviet Army are an in- 
dependent arm of the service. 

The personne! of airborne forces undergo spe- 
cial training in parachute jumping and actions in 
the enemy rear. The landing of the men, weapons 








and equipment can be carried out either by pe- 
rachute or by landing on captured enemy 
aerodromes. 

As a rule, the landing is conducted in two eche- 
lons. The first echelon is parachuted and the se- 
cond landed. 

The airlift is carried out by military transport 
aviation. Fighter aviatior is also necessary to pro- 
vide air cover of the flight and the landing area. 

According to the missions they carry out and 
the r organisation and armament airmobile forces 
closely resemble airborne forces. The term “air- 
mobile forces” appeared in the late 50s in the US 
Army to des.qnate formations, units and subunits 
of the land forces which in action constantly use 
helicopters of the army aviation as a main means 
of movement on the battlefield and of fulfilling 
the missions of fire support of the land forces. 
The changes in the character of combined-arms 
batt'e due to the appearance of mass destruction 
weapons led to the necessity for a sharp increase 
of tne mobility and manoeuvrability of the land 
forces. For this purpose training in large-scale air- 
lifting of subunits, units and formations by helli- 
copters and planes was begun in the US Army, 
after which airmobile forces began to be used in 
Southeas! Asia. 

Thus, airmobile forces are formations and units 
having special organisation and armament and, in 
the first place, a large number of helicopters of 
various purpose for their transportation and fire 
support. The name of airmobile forces is also 
given in the US Army to combined-arms units 
and subunits which have had special training and 
are reinforced with helicopters for the time of 
carrying out a combat mission. Also in the US 
Army special units having in service helicopters 
carrying ATGMs have been formed to fight strong 
enemy tank groupings. They are also called air- 
mobile. 

Armob le forces are assigned the following 
missions: reconnaissance; protection of own 
troops by blocking approaches and routes on 
the enemy side; covering operations, action as 
flank and rear security units; carrying out rads; 
antlanding and antipertisan actions; tactical aw 


force functions; antitank reserve and also airmo- 
bile reserve of a combined-arms unit (formation) 
commande: in defence. 

Airmob le formations can have permanently as- 
signed cersonre! or can be formed as temporary 
armobile tactical groups only for a definite com- 
Dat Mssion. 

The above descriptions of airborne and airmo- 
bile forces chow that they have much in common 
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formations of the land forces to be 
planes or helicopters and to use air space in car- 
rying out combat missions. They also have much 
in common as regards their missions and methods 


forces use combat planes for their transpor- 
ton and are even united in airborne corps, 
wie airmobile forces are lifted by helicopters 
and their largest organisationa! unit is a division, it 
is clear that the airborne forces can carry out 
operations of greater scope and in greater depth. 
Transport planes have a flying range of up to se- 
veral thousand kilometres, whereas airmobile 
force helicopters have a range of only hundreds 
of kilometres. Airmobile forces are also distin- 
guished by their specific missions such as tank 
fighting, covering operations, etc. 


AN OVERLAPPING FIRE ATTACK 


An artillery preparation is usually carried out 
before the beginning of an offensive. Its purpose 
is to neutralise and destroy the enemy menpower, 
weapons and combat equipment, to destroy de- 
fensive installations, to disrupt the system of con- 
trol posts and equipment and to lower the morale 
of the enemy personnel. The duration and pattern 
of an artillery preparation depend on the charac- 
ter of the enemy defences, the set density of the 
attack, the availability of artillery and ammunition 
and also the missions carried out by the aviation 
and the rocket forces. When attacking on the 
move such factors as the time necessary for the 
troops to deploy and reach the line of passing 
over to the attack will influence its duration. 


Artillery preparation consists of several fire 
barrages carried ou! against the enemy FEBA and 
installations in the depth. The number of fire at- 
tacks may differ. When infantry and tanks go into 
the aMack, the artillery preparation ends and ar- 
tillery supgort begins. 

Artiliery support of an attack is @ continuous 


and successive destruction of enemy installations 
directly belore the front and on the flanks of the 











attacking subunits for the purpose of providing 
conditions for their non-stop movement. 


ger the enemy is unable to define the moment of 
this transition, the greater the distance the infan- 
try and tanks will be able to cover without meet- 
ing enemy fire, the smaller will be the losses and, 
consequently, the better chances of success of 
the mission. For this purpose any interruption in 
the firing is avoided during the transition. So dur- 
ing artillery support, fire at the enemy FEBA is 
carried out with the same density as in the last 
artillery phase of the preparation. Destruciion of 
targets by direct fire, conducted at the end of ar- 
tillery preparation continues during the begin- 
ning of artillery support. Besides, an 

fire attack on enemy artillery and mortar batteries 
is carried out so that they will not be able to 
strike a serious blow at the attackers. The attack 





infantry and tanks reach enemy FEBA. Its duration 
depends on the distance of the line of passing 
over to the offensive of the infantry and tanks 
from the enemy forward edge. Thus, if the dis- 
tance from the line of passing over to the attack 
to the enemy forward edge is 900 m, overlapping 
fire will last over 9 minutes (presuming that the 
infantry will attack in dismounted formation at a 
speed of 100 metres per minute). If the overlap- 
ping fire attack begins 2 minutes before the end 
of the artillery preparation and ends 2 minutes 
alter the infantry and tanks reach the enemy 
FEBA the total time of the overlapping attack will 
be 13 minutes (9+ 2> 2). 


Thus, overlapping fire is a fire attack on 
enemy artillery and mortar batteries for the pur- 
pose of interdicting the firing at the attackers. At 
the sane time it is a method which makes it possi- 
ble to conceal from the enemy as long as possi- 
ble the transition from artillery preparation to 
artillery support of the attack. 
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VISIBILITY AS A TACTICAL DEVICE DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 19, Oct 81 pp 12-13 


[Article by Col Yu. Chernyshov: 
"Combat Training”) 


[Text ] 


hen the artillery barrage ended, the motoris- 
ed infantry battalion went intc, the attack sup- 
ported by tanks. This sector lay open and was 
difficult to negotiete giving a certain advantage 
to the “enemy.” Only too well aware of this the 
attackers resorted to the following tactical 
method which was quite a surprise to the “ene- 
my: Pounding his strong s0ints on the forward 
edge and in the depth of the defences the gun- 
ners ‘aid a smoke screen. The battliefeld was 
shrouded in dense, dark-grey smoke, under co- 
ver of which the infantry and tanks manoeuvred 
quickly. Deprived of the possibility to observe the 
terrain and to use his frepower effectively the 
‘enemy”™ failed to repulse the attackers’ advance 
n time ard so his defences were p erced. 
From the above we see how mportant it is to 
act skilfully in poor visibility. This example shows 
‘hat ow ng to the i. mited visibility ¢ was poss.b’e 
Cistroct the “enemy's attention, regroup and 
strike a surprise blow at his weak po'nt. Aft ‘irs! 
‘he “eremy” was in a favourable pos'on. “e 
nad reivacie Cefences se! up in advance and sa- 
turated wth fre and antitan« weapons, a weil- 
orgen sed fire system and ranged references. But 
he was unabi2 to use 3) these advantages be- 
cause the attackers commander (ad a smoke 
screen at fhe r gh: me. He knew that n the cir- 


nttacces the use of this tactical method mace 
. 979<" '@ a | sor lay ellac: I *-@ er amy i ve 
> 'ee¢ *oar ore tasrtn ara 'o orerats - 7ce.'- 


“er Ay depruirg the 2Nemy of ‘se Cost cb ty 


‘> ssse@rve “HO hatt'al« o 


"When Visibility is Limited", under the rubric 


In modern battle units and formations frequent- 
ly have to operate in poor visibility, almost as at 
night. This may be caused by a sudden change 
of weather cond tions resutng in dense fogs, 
sand or snow storms, by smoke screens or by 
dust clouds produced by heavy firing. 

Limited visibility substantially affects the orga- 
nisation and conduct of a baitie. Hence it is very 
mportant .n these cond tons to be able to sw tch 
over to aci.ve ocerations qu ckly. Any delay or 
slowing down of en attack may lead to grave 
consequences for the attackers. If, for instance, 


they reduce the'r activity at nightfall, this would 
immediately increase the enemy's chances of suc- 
gess. During the 5-6 hours of night-time, for ins- 
tance, he would bring up his reserves from a 
great distance and se! up stable defences on an 
intermediate line As 2 result, he would check the 
attecke-s’ sdverce. Being held back the advanc- 
ng troops would presen! easy targets for the 
enemy, who wou'd subject them to powerful 
slows The balance of forces being changed in his 
favour, **e enemy bh mse! wou'd pass over to the 
offens ve 

Thus, one of the warring sides may suffer de- 
feat if it violates the crinciple of uninterrupted 
combat activity. So once begun, mi'itery opere- 
tions must be pursued w trout interruption or .2f- 


up oo any wealver or season of the year snc a’ 
any ‘ims of “he Cay f enemy's ulter celss' 
Faperienca shows ihat these conc ions are Gis 
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proacpe the edvernc ng forces w.! deprive the 
enemy of *m: poss.Dility to repulse unromitting 
attacks from varous directons, to menceuvre 
wn ms reserves, Or "gs up supp. es or organ s2 
res stance on naw | r.2s. 

To enab’2 forces to pursue @ ‘ary of 2rat.ions 
uminterrup*2a y no iim ‘ted vs bility, *2y must ce 
prov ded wth ssec a! equpment for d2) vering 
amed fire. or entating themselves on the ‘2rran, 
carrying out reconnassence ang marches This 
equoment s dvcded «- the follow.ng three 
groups: nav gaton “struments, n ght-vis.on and 

um net.on Gav <2s 

Navigator struments ncude cour 
surveyirg ns°ruments ans so On. in 
group ar2 nfra-red dev ces, e 2ctronc opt <a! d2- 
vices with arc without lighting, infra-red imag- 
ng 2nd te 2v 5:9n equipment. |. umnaton means 
ncilude torches, search-i gh's, “um nat.on flares. 
gre redes, sh2 s and bombs 

Orher measures should aso be ‘aken ‘> mak? 
t easier ‘or the troops *s sc xerate if ocor visi- 
bility. For instance, after nighta’ or in bed 
fogs s much more dicult to or entate oraself 
on the terrain. In these circumstances loca! refe- 
rence features and bearings are of great help to 
ensure a swift advance, to keep strict battle for- 
mation and to avoid exchanging fire with own 
troops 

To be able to move forward without stopping, 
forces must be given spec fied references visible 
both day and night, ‘eading platoons and com- 
panies, and instructed how to set out illuminated 
references and illuminate the terrain and attack 
targets. Besides, the men must be provided with 
-ompasses, ‘anterns wth coloured glasses and 
light sgnalling devices (flere guns) 

Lmited vs biity makes troop contro! and com- 
munication difficult. To react quckly to any 
change in the stuation and to give help in good 
time, use is made of light s gnais for cooperation, 
target designation and mutual dentfication. Such 
signals must be fit for use at any *me of the day, 
otherwise they wil! be useless. For instance, @ sig- 
na! oroduced by a black smoke flare will not be 
vs be at ngn’ 

Comp! cated manoeuvres and redeployment in 
new battle formations must also be avoided in the 
dark 

Since n ght conditions hamper support and re- 
niorcement of combined-arms subunits, it is ex- 
sedent to reinforce companies and battalions 
w th tanks, art llery and eng:neers in advance. 

in antic pation of nght action the artillery must 
be ready ‘o cope with the following tesks: i//umi- 
nation of the terran end attack targets, provision 
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of illuminated references, and designation of |i- 
nes of attack by light ranges or tracer shells. 

Missions set to air forces on a night raid do not 
differ from those they fulfil by day. But they have 
difficulties of their own despite the fact that mo- 
dern aircraft are provided with electronic equip- 
ment which may considerably offset the disad- 
vantages of darkness. There are various ways of 
coping with these difficulties. Taking into account 
the specifics of orientation and visual observation 
at night, it is a good practice to designate land 
forces’ positions and to specify mutual identifica- 
tion signals in advance. 

The use of air defence systems are as impor- 
tant by night as by day. Despite certain difficul- 
ties of night flights, enemy aircraft equipped w th 
radar sights and radio navigation systems can 
deliver accurate strikes at troop concentrations, 
important installations and control posts. Of great 
importance in this context are AA subunits of mo- 
tor sed infantry units, these sometimes prove to 
be the main force for repulsing enemy air raids 
ow ng to the fact that the enemy airmen wil! usu- 
ally try to fly at low altitudes by night. This may 
enhance bombing accuracy and comp! cate the 
operating conditions of radar observation stati- 
ons. 


Since at night atmospheric noise increases, 
short-wave transmitters can ensure reliable com- 
munication only over short distances. Hence, it is 
profitable to use UHF stations, which are not so 
liable to be affected by atmospherics. Light sig- 
nalling can also be used to establish communica- 
tion. But when using it, care must be taken to avoid 
interfering with troop contro! or disclosing one’s 
own actions. 


Officers’ tactical skill is exceptionally important 
for success in night operations. For instance, when 
planning steps to press home a success, the com- 
mander must know the tactics the potential enemy 
may use Guring a nght retreat. In the circumstan- 
ces his tactical activity will include delaying ope- 
rations, Gisengagement and withdrawal. Delaying 
operations presuppose artillery bombardment 
and air strikes to make the attackers spread out. 
Being covered by artillery and aircraft the defen- 
ders then withdraw under artillery and air cover 
to organised positions. Disengagement is usually 
effected in conditions of limited visibility (after 
nightfall or under cover of smoke screens). Logis- 
tical subunits and the main body of artillery are 
the first to withdraw. These are followed by first- 
echelon subun'ts protected by covering detact. 
ments whose /irepower should not be inferior to 
that of the main forces. 











Knowing enemy tactics the first thing in the 
circumstances s to enhance reconnaissance in 
order to Getect when the enemy begins to pre- 
pere for ard start his withdrawal. His prepara- 
tion for withdrawal may be disclosed by the ore- 
sence of recce partes, the installation of luminous 
markers on the withdrawal! routes, ‘he erection of 
extra engine2: opstacies or preparation of decoy 
firing positions. The shifting of his logistical sub- 
units and ar! llery deep into the defences is also 
a true sign of the enemy's withdrawal. 


As soon a3 the recce parties report the begin- 
ning of the enemy w thdrawai, subunit commaen- 
cers m™mecatey give orcers to stert pursuif. 
Using the gaps in his battle formations, the at- 
tackers destroy enemy covering forces and qui- 
ck y reach His flank and rear, seiz2 important po- 
sitions, road junctions, Cominating hills and cros- 


Ore of the basic principles of tactcs is unin- 

ton. It must be borne in mind in 
g commanders and ‘heir subordina- 
tes. Nether darkness nor any other |mted visi- 
bility conditio ould be a ‘owed to affect high 
combat activ ‘y. On the contrary, Cespite al! the 
difficulties, forces must be ab’e to launch swift at- 
tacks, constantly deliverng heaver biows, of- 
fering strong resistance to the enemy énd carry- 
ng out A:gh-speec marches 
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MOTORIZED RIFLE UNITS: BATALLION COASTAL DEFENSE EXERCISE 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 10, Oct 81 pp 20-21 


(Article by Col V. Smirnov: “Coastal Defence Exercixe", under the rubric "Combat 
Training” ] 


[Text ] 














The organisation of defence on 2 coast and certain tactical 

| ways of operating to repulse seaborne landings differ radl- 
cally from the preparation and conduct of battle in ordinary 

conditions. These differences result from the necessity to 
establish defences on a wide frontage and usually out of 
contact with the enemy. The only enemy approach to the 
Gelences is by sea. In order to organise antilanding delen- 
ces competently, the commander must take into considera- 
ton these and other peculiarities. 

+} us examine the actors of Major V. Gridnev, com- 

mander of @ Mis ini Bn, at a tact cel exercise. 

The battalion with reinforcing means (attached were a 
tank company, two ZSU-23-4 sell-propelied guns and a sap- 
per section with an artillery battalion in support) was as- 
signed the misson to take over the de‘ence of a coastal 
area. At first the Sattalion CO took *he decis.on on the map. 
mn the concep? of the Combe! operation he first of ell detin- 
ed those sectors of the coast the holding of which would 
secure stability of the whole of the battalion defence sys- 
tem (see Sketch): first (exc!) Buryive Stones — (exc!) Cape 
Dolgy: second: southern part of Cape Dolgy - (exc!) mouth 

t the Tiknaya R.ver. Accordingly the battalion CO decid- 
ed to assume ore-echelon combat formation, organising ir 
the main landing-threaterned zones @ company strong point 
(on each direction) and in the secondery zone (in the Gor- 





soye Lake eres) @ platoon strong port 

Maor Gridrev planned to locete reserves consisting of 
the ist Mts inf Coy (less a Mis inf Pi) and a Tk Coy (less 
a Tk Fl) in the Redky Wood 9 readiness to manoeuvre to 
strengthen the defences in ‘he most thresterntd zones, to 
nterdict the acvence of any penetrating “enemy” in the 





direction of Perovo and ‘o cestroy possible arborne forces 

















n the erea south-west of Perovo. in his battle plan the bat- 


talion CO also provided ‘or striking at the “enemy” on 
the distant epproeches with fire from the artillery bettalion 
irom tempora @¢ postions. As soon as the lending crei! 





eoproeched the coast, tenks, antitenk weapons, submachine 
and machine guns would deliver flank and cross fire at 
them. In case the “enemy” managed to ‘and and penetrate 
into the defences he would be counterstteckec by the re- 
serve and subuni's withdrawn from the sectors where there 
was 70 “enemy” landing. 

After taking a decision on the map the bettalion CO 
went to the defence eres to carry out on-the-spol recon- 
neissenre. He was accompanied by the company commen- 
ders and *he commanders of the atteched and supporting 
subunits. During on-the-spo’ reconnaissance he worked out 
the details of hs decision, which were approved by the 
exercise drector (regimental commander). Having issued 
the operation order for defence Major Gridnew orgenised 
cooperation, and gave instructions for supporting combet 
actions, defined the major tasks of Party-political work a.m- 
ed at maintaining 2 high fighting spirit, steunchness and 
pers.stence among the personnel. 

The battalion CO paid particular attention to obtaining 
> good time reconnaissance data from the navy forces for 
installing antilanding obstacles jointly with them. 

He organised the fire system so that the battalion could 
strike as effective a blow as poss.ble at the “enemy” when 
he was on the water. |t depended precisely on this whether 
the “enemy” would be ebie to reach the shore and come 
nto close contact with the defending subuni's or Ms ef 
tamo’s would be foiled. The maximum density of fire of all 
weece t was *herelore foreseen in the main landing ‘hree- 
tered tones on the rear approaches to the coas'. 

Fighting “enemy” tanks remains the most important ‘ac- 
‘or also in antilanding defence. Therefore according to the 
dec'sion of the battalion CO most of the antitank weapons 
were located closer fo the shore. Here the commander also 
took into consideration the fact that they had to fight not 
only “enemy” tanks but also amphibious craft, amphibious 
personne! carriers and landing crait, and even close bom- 
bardment sh ps. 

Taking into account the great possibilities of contempo- 
rary fleets to deliver air blows and to parachute troops al! 
organic equipment and attached weapons of the antiaircraft 
defence were prepared to repulse “enemy” eir attacks. It 
was foreseen to use duty machine guns in platoons and in 
case of necessity smal! arms in subunits to fight low-altitude 
aircra’t and helicopters. Positions for antiaircraft weapons 
were chosen on the terrain so as to ensure cover from air 
atiacks for the battalion's main forces 

Aiter the bettelion CO had workec on 
solved questions of ensuring all-round antilanding defence, 
subordinates to the ap- 
First of all 


the ferrain and 


| 
the subunit commanders tea ‘hei 


pointed areas to taxe .p delensive pos ions. 
they orgenised a fire system. Then the servicemen proceed- 
ed to organise positions with engineer works and install 
obstacles. 

Meanwhile the battalion CO was Duty 
the spol, checking the carrying out of the instructions 1s- 
sued by him and rendering assistance to his subordinetes 


with subunits on 
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At first he did this in the 2nd Mts Inf Coy, considering 
that it held defensive positions in the most landing-three- 
tened direction. He specified the siting of positions and 
checked the platoon, section (tank) commanders’ and gun- 
layers’ knowledge of the fire missions, how to cooperate in 
the Company with the attached and neighbouring fire wee- 
pons, and establishmert of cross and flank fire on the ses 
surface. 

The contro! was carried out by giving navratives with sub- 
sequent practical actions. The battalion CO saw to if that 
the shortcomings revesied were immedistely eliminated. 
Thus it happened that when the tank company wes occupy- 
ing the firing line (in the strong point of the 2nd Mis Ini 
Coy) there was no communication between the commaen- 
ders of the Mis Inf and Tk companies. Major Gridnev im- 
medistely indicated @ position for the commander's tank 
close to the CP-OP of the Mis Inf Coy commander. Subse- 
quentiy this substantially facilitated the organisation of joint 
actions of the two companies to prevent the landing of the 
attacking force. In the 3rd Mis Inf Coy he advised how to 
make better use of the protective features of the terrain 
against the likely “enemy” fire. 

Absence of close contact with the “enemy” diminishes 
the threat of his undertaking surprise attack and allows the 
majority of the men to stay in shelters on the reverse slopes 
of hills Guring enemy firing. Nevertheless attention was 
drawn to the necessity for constant reconnaissance. 

The battalion CO then checked the readiness of the re- 
serve’s coordinated actions for repulsing landings of sea- 
borne and airborre forces. He paid particular attention to 
the knowledge and preparation of routes of advance and 
to timely organisation of positions for deployment lines. 

The bettalion CO took into consideration the fact that 
from his command and observation post the terrain on the 
left flank was mot observed. He therefore chose a place 


the Cape Doicgy area, where later on an observation p< 
wes organised. The chief of staff established comraunic 
tion with it. 

Steps were taken to ensure combal, technical and logl- 
stical support of the battalion's defence and improvement 
of subunit control. 

The thoroughly considered decision, the efficiency with 
which combat missions were brought to the notice of su- 
bordinates and the detailed organisation of cooperation 
helped the battalion tc achieve success in combat actions 
against the “enemy” landing forces. Thus, when parachute 
troops were dropped they were first pinned down by skilful 
actions of the technical and logistical support subunits and 
then dispersed and destroyed by a decisive blow of the 
battalion's reserve. 

At the most crucial moment — that of repulsing the 
enemy seaborne force — the battalion and its sttached 
and supporting subunits acted skilfully and in concert. By 
the time the ships and landing crait approached the firirg 
line, tanks and subunits of ATGMs had rapidly advanced to 








the prepered positions and |.nres ard opened eccurate fire. 
The artillery battalion was firing from temporary fire posi- 
ons, concentrating on the lergest ships and then on the 
landing craft carrying subunits of the first echelon of the 
attacking force. As the “enemy” landing force approeched 
the coast the intensity of fire of ai! types of weapons wes 
mncreesea and reached its greatest intensity. 

As @ result, the landing of the emphibious force on the 
coast was foiled siong a!mos' the entire battalion frontege. 
Only on @ small sector of the coast north of Buryiye Storms 
did the “enemy” menege to reutralise the fire weapons iv 
the strong point of the 2nd Mis Inf Coy's right-flenk platoon 
and to land up to one and a half infantry companies and 
fiwe emphibious tenks. 

But he echieved nothing there e:ther: a timely counter- 
etteck carried out by the battalion's reserve with some of 
the forces of the 2nd Mis ini Coy end two pletoons of the 
vd Mts Inf Coy boidly withdrawn from the nor-ettecked 
sectors did not allow the landing force to consolida’e on 
‘he coast. At the seme time the movement of the following 
“enemy” echelons was he'd up by fire of the supporting 
artillery battalion and fiank lire of the antitank weapons 
from Cape Doloy. As @ result the “enemy” was deleated 
2m this sector too. The battalion's deler:@ system held out. 

For initiative and resolute actions in the antilending de- 
fence the meijority of the battalion personne! were com- 
mended by the tactical exercise director 
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GROUND FORCES 


HAND GRENADES PAS: AND PRESENT DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 10, Oct 81 pp 30-31 


(Article by Col N. Yeishin: “Hand Grenades", under the rubric "Weapons and Equip- 


ment") 


[Text ] 


Hand grenades came into use as early as the 16th century. They were initially 
employed in besieging and defending fortresses. Apart trom being heavy and 
bulky, they were far from safe in handling due to imperfect detonators. 

it took almost a century to develop and produce a more or less reliable deto- 
nator, to reduce the size of the grenade self and make It more convenient for 
combat use. And even then only strong, specially selected and trained soldiers 
could throw such grenades. These soldiers were cailed grenadiers. 

Several more centuries passed before the soldier got @ reliable anu handy mis- 


sile. . 
War new types of antitenk hand gre- 
N°“ the troops are armed with nedes, hollow-charge grenades, 
different types of hand gre- came into being. High-explosive 
nades classified, according to the grenade: can pierce 20 mm of ar- 
combat purpose, as fragmentation mour, hollow-charge ones, more 

and special. Fragmentation grenades than 70 mm. 

ere used to destroy enemy person- In the USSR hand grenades have 
nel in close combat (when repulsing pessed the same stages of develop- 
an attack, in trenches, shelters, in- ment as other types of armament 
habited locelities, woods, etc.). They During the first years following the 
are subdivided into offensive and Civil War (1918-20), the best types 
defensive and weigh from 300 to of grenades that hed proved their 
700 g. Producing a tremendous effectiveness during World War | 
amount of cplinters (up to 3,000) and in gnting egeinst the enemies 
they inflict damage upon enemy of the young Soviet Re sublic were 


selected for modernisation. 
personne! within a radius of up to 


200 m. 

Special hand grenades are classed 
nto antitank, incendiary, smoke and 
others. For instance antitank high- 


For ' «tance, Sov et armourers per 
fected » ‘914-mode! offensive gre 
nade turning it into a defensive one 
by adding a steel grooved jacke! 


explosive grensdes haves light body An =— pe 6-0 ace de geting 
filled with a powerful explosive grenece which ‘eiled to meet battle 
charge, end rather 4 ‘ong hancis — "ts Gue to mpe a on o! 
They are digger then fragmertation + de 2° was Cons cerad y inm- 
grenuces, such heavier (1-1.2 kg prove er prov.cing if with @ new 
and provided with instanianeous ce tyoe eeeruart pesec On 2 radi- 

ca'y sew orne pile. it was success- 


lonetors. Ouring the Second Wor'd 


ij during World War '!, ana 



























































Ifans Csrenades 
B— RG-I2' 4 — 


A — RUD-5 
pp — Pt, de- 


.- 


in 1933 a defensive-offensive gre- 
nade of a unique design was deve- 
loped. It used a double safety lever 
making its handling absolutely safe. 
By its combat characteristics it was 
much superior to foreign types. 

A year before the Great Patriotic 
War, s.bDunits began to receive 4 
new antitank hand grenade, the 
RPG-40, weighing 1.2 kg It was 
also used against light field shel- 
ters, machine-gun nests and for 
throwing at embrasures. In 1942 the 
RG-42 offensive fragmentation gre- 
nade was edopted and in 1943, the 
RPG-3 antitank hollow-charge gre- 
nade. 

During stiff bettles against the ne- 
zi invaders hand grenades, slong 
wth other kinds of smal! arms, re- 
liably served the Soviet soldier. And 
it is not fortuitous that they were 
called “pocket artillery.” Not in- 
frequently the enemy, unabie to 
withstand the pressure of Soviet 
infantrymen supported by grenades, 
had to abandor well-organised tren- 
ches and dugovts. 


oeners 8 


On july 11, 1943 during heavy 
defensive fighting on the Kursk Bul- 
ge, two batteries of the 233-rd Artil- 
lery Regiment engaged 40 enemy 
tanks which were trying to penetrate 
through Prokhorovke in the direction 
of Kursk. A fierce battle ensued. 
The Soviet artillerymen fired point- 
blank at the nazi tenks but the for- 
ces were unequal. Leck of ammu- 
nition forced the gunners headed by 
Lieutenant-Colone!l Revin, artillery 
regiment commander, to use o. ana- 
des. Again the enemy vehicles hed 
to stop one after another. 

Being unable to break the cou- 
rage and staunchness of the Soviet 
soldiers, the enemy hed to with- 
draw leaving 16 tanks on the battle- 
field, many of them disabled by 
grenades. 

At present the Soviet Army is 


equipped with the RGD-5 and RG-42 
offensive hand grenades, the F-i 
defensive grenade and the RKG-3 
hollow-charge hand grenade. 

The RGD-5, RG-42 and F-! are 
provided with a modified standard 
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detonator (UZRGM). Its primer is ig- 
nited as soon as the soldier opens 
his palm, and the grenade bursts 
3.2-4.2 seconds alter throwing. 

Fragmentation grenades go off 
without fail when even getting into 
mud, snow, water or sand. 

The RKG-3 is designed to fight 
tanks and other armoured targets 
(self-propelled guns, armoured per- 
sonnel carriers, armoured cars, etc.). 
it can be also successfully used to 
demolish strong obstacles and field 
shelters. 

The RKG-3 hollow-charge grenade 
explodes immediately after hitting 
the target or a solid obstacle. Alter 
explosion the grenade’s hollow cone 
converges the gases produced into 
@ nerrow stream which can pierce 
the armour of a modern tank. kill 
its crew or ignite the fuel. 

To train personnel, use is made 
of dummy grenades identical in 
shape, weight and handling techni- 
que with live ones. Upon impact 
they produce a clap and puffs of 
smoke to imitate explosion. The 
URG-N practice offensive grenade 
is used to imitate the RGD-5 and 
RG-42, the URG practice defensive 
hand grenade imitates the F-1, and 
the UPG practice antitank grenade, 
the RKG-3. 

The light weight allows a well- 
trained soldier to throw a fragmen- 
tation grenade to «a distance of 
40-50 metres, and an antitank gre- 
nade to 15-20 metres. 

The drawings of the RGD-5 and 
RKG-3 grenades given here provide 
an idea of the design of “pocket 
artillery.” 

















RGD-5 Fragmentation Hand Grenade. i1-body; 
2-detonator; 3-explosive charge; 4-cap; 5- 
cap bushing; 6-detonator tube; 7-base; 8- 

base bushing 





UZRGM Detonator. l-ignition fuse; 2-coupling; 
3-striker spring; 4-striker; 5-release lever; 
6-safety pin; 7-delay pellet plug; 8—delay 
pellet; 9-percussion primer; 10-primer deto- 
nator 


- _—_ oe wo we ee 


RKG-3 Hollow-Charge Hand Grenade. 1-body; 
2-explosive charge; 3-detonator; 4-handle; 
5-hollow cone; 6-stabiliser 
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GROUND FORCES 


TRAINING IN GRENADE THROWING DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 10, Oct 81 pp 61-62 


[Article by Lt Col V. Shchegolyev: 


"Training in Grenade Throwing" under the rubric 
“Physical Culture and Sport"] 


[Text ] L 


se_tenant D Kozlov, a platoon 
commander, was to conduct a 
lesson in grenade throwing. He se- 
lected the necessary reference me- 
terial, wrote out 4 detailed plan and 
geve the command to prepare 
practice grenades and a grenade- 
throwing ground 

in the beginning Lieutenant Koz- 
lov announced the topic, aims and 
purpose of the lesson. After that the 
servicemen performed vigorous phy- 
sical exercises ‘or several minutes 
to warm up the muscles ana liga- 
ments of the shoulders. e bows and 
hancs 


The piatoon commander, expiained 


that there are two methods for gre-, 


nade throwing: with an upward and 
bacawasrd motion of and 
with a Gownwaerd 4no Dac«ward mo- 
of the arm 


'.e arm 


tron Grenades can be 
thrown from standing, *neeling and 
trom the move. and 
Ye demnon- 


grenade 


prone postions 
trom behind cover. Then 
stratec the methods of 
a grenade by the first 
ith an upward and back- 


werd motion of the arm), at first 
take @ position 


Then 


facing the target 
lower effortlessly the right 
hend holding the grenade and put 
the right foot back, transferring the 
weignt oF 


the body onto if, 


the hand with 


move 
the grenade upward 


anc backward, arching the back and 
keeping the left hand with the sub- 
machine gun in front. The arm mo- 
tion should be easy and smooth. 
Then quickly shift the weight of the 
body onto the left leg and with an 
energetic swinging movement of the 
right hand, hur! the grenade at the 
target. To keep your balance, shift 
the weight of the body forward to 
the right foot. 

In grenade throwing by the se- 
cona method (with a downward 
and beckward motion of the arm), 
the initial positions of the legs and 
the body are similar to those des- 
cnbed for the first method A? the 
erd of the arm swing, straighten if 
out and turn the fingers upward 
Txen oroceed as by tne first method. 

In the beginning the servicemen 
mitated tie action of throwing, then 


several times threw grenades using 
the above-mentioned methods. Cor- 
recting the servicemen’s mistakes 
the platoon commander reminded 
them ther to throw 4 grenade accu- 
rately and to e great distance it is 
necessary to hold the grenade and 
the weapon correctly, and not to 
strain the muscies of the forearm and 
hand too nuch. 

Before besinning to work up the 
throwing technique, 
egein performed several vigorous 
exercises to warm up the erm mus- 
c'es, mece 


the servicemen 


jerking motions of the 
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hand and elbow, and sewera’ throws 
of grenades forward and down- 
ward. Such warming up helps avoid 
traumas. 

Training in grenade throwing from 
the standing position began with re- 
hearsal of individual elements. The 
servicemen successively performed 
these elements, then practised each 
of them 3 or 4 times, after which 
they switched over to their execu- 
tion in sequence, holding the gre- 
nade in the hend. 

While the servicemen were work- 
ing up the technique as a whole 
Kozlov reminded them that all the 
movements shou!ld be done smooth! y 
and with ease. Then Lieutenant Koz- 
ov geve them time to imitate the 
"rows during which he corrected 
individual soldiers mistakes in 
throwing technique 

When the platoon began to work 
up the technique of grenade throw- 
ing from the move, the platoon com- 
meander explained to them that in 
battle this method is used when the 
situation makes it possib’e to rise to 
one’s full height and make a short 
‘un. He showed the mein elements 
of this method: a short run, e 
swinging movement of the hand with 
‘ne grenede and a throw. In doing 
"his Kozlov peinted out that too 
ong arun with «@ submachine gun 
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tre hend adversely affected coor- 
Sinetion of movements, and thereiore 
every solcier should Getermine the 
reGuired crstarce of *he run by 
>rect ce 


Ouring *he lesson some time was 
sevoted *s traning the soldiers i 
srenade tnrowing from the kneeling 
enc prone cos.‘.ons 


In such cases,” he said, “gre- 
“ece ‘*hrowing is preceded by 
sreeming wrobserved cose to the 
enemy As compared to the kneeling 
sesition, grenece throwing from the 
srore postion allows better results 
m range arc accuracy Gue to the 
easer anc wider amplitude of mo- 
ements curing the swing and the 
tore active work of the muscles of 
‘he ‘egs, body and arms. Throwing 
‘rom the crore potion should be 
performes quicsly im order ‘to de- 
prive the enemy of the possibi| ty to 
fire an accurate shot. First put the 
weapon on your right and get the 
grenade ready to throw ®°.! the 
hands in to your chest. Then, puth- 
mg yourself off the ground with the 
hands but not rising too high, bend 
the right (eg, set it Back, rise quickly 
on the ‘eft tnee and, moving the 
hand with the yenade downward 
end backward m1 an arc, execute 
the swing. Then vigorously push off 
the ground wi'r the right leg, arch 
the back end turn towards the ter- 
get. After that fail forward and s:- 
muitaneous'y throw the grenaece 
and prepare for firing 


Kozlov exp ained that the techn:- 
que of throwing antitenk and frag- 
mentation grereces wes the tame 
Dut *here were some pecu!arites 
mn throwing the gre 
nade from behind cover (from the 
standing, knee'ing or prone posi- 
tion), ¢ is advisable to move the 
hand © an arc Gownwerd end back- 


For exramoe 
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werd When roamg ‘me grenede 
from 8 trench, pit or sie? trench, the 
hand mowes upwerd and dSaciward 
only, and as en antitank grenade is 
2-3 times as heavy as @ freg~mente- 
tion grenade, the movement of me 
hend must be smoother and ampier 
An entitenk grenede must be thrown 
2ong 2 flat trayectory and released 
somewhat later than the freagmenta- 
"On grenade — ‘he instant when the 
nang with the grenece passes the 
shoulder ‘ine. After the throw, do 
not weit unti! the grerace hits the 
target or the ground But immediate 
‘ace cover 


During the dri/i Lieutenant Ko:- 
lov saw to it *hat at the first throws 
the soldiers paid special attention 
to correctness anc efficiency in exe- 
cuting te elements worted-up and 
ported out their mistakes Then the 
solcers mece repeated throws gra- 
juslly ivcreasing ‘her efforts. At 
is Cow? the nstruc*tor s Main etter- 
ton wes concentrated on coordina- 
ton of movements 


During *he lesson the servicemen 
aso trained in hitting vertical tar- 
gets (vertical shields, windows, enm- 
brasures), Sorizontel targets (tren- 
ches, craters, etc) and targets be 
hind cower They 450 practised gre- 
nade throwing to a greater distance. 


At the end of the ‘lesson Koz'oy 
orgenised @ contest for the mos? 
accurate and aistant throw. Tos 
contributed to developing in the 
servicemen such Qualities as acro:'- 
ness and speed, and improved te.’ 
ability to measure distances by sg” 
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AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


OFFICER'S TACTICAL SKILL IN AIR DEFENSE DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 81 pp 25-26 


[Article by Col Eng G. Suleymanyan: 


{Text} 


HE TENSION PRODUCED by 

the air situation did not sub- 

side for a moment. As usual, 
the radar operators were dealing 
with the following problems: When 
to expect the first “raid?” Where 
will the “enemy” try to break 
through! What ere the specific featu- 
res of the work when a multiple tar- 
get approaching the objective be- 
gins to reform? But this time their 
work wes compliceted by quite a lew 
new elements and surprises envi- 
saged by the tactical exercise pien. 
Nevertheless, the radar crews show- 
ed confidence in detecting and 


tracking tergets 


The operetions officer closely 
watched the screen of a remote pien 
position indicator. He expected the 
enemy” to execute 4 surprise ma- 
noeuvre any moment. Then he saw @ 
group of aircralt followed by elect- 
romc 8 <covuntermeesures pieres win 
to evede the reader detection zone. 
At first glance it might neve seem- 
ed that the “enemy hed abendoned 
hus epvtial intention. Alter @ ceretul 
look af the screen the crew com- 
mander orderea ‘he operators to 
continue targe’ search im the sane 
sector 


Soon the recsr operator agen 
reported the sppesrence of « ter- 
get bp. This me it was closer 
to the screen centre and proceeded 


on a course conciding with thet of 


"Officer's Tactical 


the previous multiple terget blip. 
What the commender hed foreseen 
was happening. The “enemy” hed 
to execute @ diverting manoeuvre 
to approach the objective unobserv- 
ed. But the commander's high tac- 
tical skill helped him to reveal the 
“enemy's” intention and thus te 
achieve reliable tracking of the test 
target by the radar crew, the aiti- 
meter operator and the low-altitude 
rader operator. 

At the critique the senior com- 
meander noted the officer's sound 
knowledge of the enemy's air attack 
weapons, his ability to foresee the 
course of events end consequently 
to teke well-grounded decisions in 
good time. 

A high tactical training standard 
is an importent quelity which must 
be cultivated in every radar officer. 
Tactical skill is especially important 
when analysing en air situation. 
There ere crses when plotting 
boerds and PPI screens are criss- 


crossed by target routes, « great 
volume of digits! iniormation is 
shown on. illumicrsted = indicator 
boards and an endiess flow of re- 
pe’'s and recommendations is trens- 
mitted vie communication chennels. 
In these circumstances only a tec- 
tically proficient officer can dis- 
close the enemy concept and use 
properly the available means to en- 
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Skil1"] 


sure an uninterrupted flow of in- 
formation. To this end redar opere- 
tors constantly improve their train- 
img standard both af specie! exerci- 
ses and individually, concentrating 
on the ability to foresee the situe- 
tion. 

To score «# success, the officer 
must know well the enemy's strong 
and week points. Therefore, in ra- 
dar subunits officers are trained to 
fulfil specie! tactical missions. These 
take into account probable altitudes, 
profiles, speeds and routes of flying 
targets, their likely manoeuvring 
et distant approaches and in short- 
range detection tones and also 
accidents of the terrain, season of 
the yeer, time of the cay and 
weather conditions. 

Now if is @ common practice for 
reader subunits to train on electrified 
terrain models both at lessons and 
during briefing before taking up 
duty. The instructor “plays” the 
battle, demonstrating various tecti- 
cel methods of action. Each of the 
officers present learns how to use 
the available equipment, choose the 
eppropriste rader operating condi- 
tions and communication channels 
end to use the information supplied 
by the neighbours. In non-standard 
situetions the trainees are taught 
to disclose the enemy's intention, to 
identify a target and to foresee its 
likely manoeuvre by seperate fee- 
tures (terget type, presence of 





elect omc countermeasures p enes 
or strize group aircraft, change of 
target fight conditions ef 8 certe 
distence from the objective, etc). 
in each concrete situation the tre- 
nees must specity *e procedure ‘or 
using the man and flenk reder ste- 
tions, whet eutiliery equipment 
should be used and when 

This kind of training broadens of- 
ficers’ tactice! outlook end teaches 
them to foresee *he enemy s echons 
end counteract them. 

Of great helo is specie! tersture 
temulensing *e reeder « ™ pens 
for the deve opment of or stack 
weapons or with the mew trends of 
tecticel thought. Considerable im- 
porerce «+ eso atached to specs’ 
conferences and seminers Giscussing 
the methods of neutralising the 
enemy 5 "ew end propebie er eect 
weenpo's 

To improve *he work of one reder 
crew * wes provided with specie! 
ademenmores which Seped me 
crewmen to fight some air sfteck 
weapons ‘o forecest enemy actions, 
the reder crew commander wes sup- 
plied with the fo lowing intel dete: 
the ikely fight profiles of air atteck 
wespors ‘er speed, manoeuvre 
bility and reflecting surface depend- 

ng on reader type and operating 
frequency. The crewmen were 450 
giver recommendetior: on the use 
of the main end flenk reader stations 
to acveve feu tiess terget tracking, 
how to dentily tergets, etc 

A commander's forecasting ergely 


Sepends o7 ss ebility to model 
verients cof “ar reids.” since Mis 
s'iows ™ *'o essess © good *™me 
‘"e crews cepebiiities from he 
point of view of quelity end quen- 
tity Ts omprowe their *heoreca 
krowledge. off.cers ‘earr ‘to read” 
"=e or situation Quickly 'o exe 


ca culehors enc %o repor’ err con- 


clussors Srefiy. 'n Me mihe perodc 
of frainng they work on @ mep 
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showing different warients of ection. 
The tremees polish their skill in 
estimating the situetion and making 
@ Secision 

Then the ‘tactical situation is in- 
dicated on the CP plotting board 
by meens of simuletors. At thus 
stage of training ‘he officer learns 
‘oe concentrate on primary tergets 
and to set forth his considerations 
concernng the “raid” cettern 
Another traning method used is 
Geliberste introduction of en erro- 
neous a situetion§ (incorrect ter- 
ge? altitude. poor matching or dis- 
tortion of terget routes, etc). The 
officer must make a)! *e necessary 
corrections end report his decision 
to the instructor 

When officers chenge over to 
prectice! training their actions ere 
checked by steges. This means thet 
their ability to foresee Me situation 
is checked efter each cement hes 
been worked up and cot at the end 
of training. This kind of check makes 
‘* possible to find out without deley 
the officers’ faults in estimating the 
situation if necessary, the instructor 
may simulate repeatedly is or thet 
training stege till the trainees mas- 
ter he mew prectica! ski's. 

To fulfil Sis Combet mission in the 
best posible wey, the officer must 
know the eremy weil and also be 
well eware of the capabilities of 
his own crew or subunit. During 
training perticuler attention is paid 
to the position occupied because 
its speciicse may Seve « coran 


nilvence on racer crews prepered- 
ness to counter enemy ‘hreats. Thus, 
{ the officer “as @ cleer orcture of 
reder detection ronres, “dder o 
poorly visible a: spece sectors o 
of the pecuvenhes with 
weather conditions chenge, ‘Fis will 
helo Som teke “eesures — sdvence 
to prevent ‘e:iures © target ‘rect- 
separate 


ee | 


ng or PmUssING oa. ving 


targets 
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However, to cope with « mission 
it is mot encugh to heve « sound 
knowledge of t: tics or a stack 
weapons. if. insred of showing 
ressonabie (nitienve, the officer 
Goes not texe 2 Gecision owing to 
lack of confidence or if, which 5 
still worse, he wets for instructions 
trom his superiors, he cen be con 
sCerec as “eving ‘ost the bettie.” 
The wave of eorefical knowledge 
anc tactical ski!! consists in ability 
to use them in prectice, high combet 
activity end initistive being pert- 
culerly importent when forecasting 
the situation. 

To Geveliop Me ability to operste 
confidently end with inifistive # 
i's advisable to include new and su- 
prise elements in the training pro- 
cess anc to creste @ swiftly chang 
img combet situetion. Such condi- 
tons ere provided by introducing 
an increased number of targets and 
aso by combined use of high 
speed and low-speed tergets, he 
latter operating close to the reader 
tome ‘ower limit. Radar crews fre 
quently enouch ere set tasks ¢. po- 
sely including one or two incorre~ 
target routes or too iete sircralt 
Getection. This method mekes *e 
crew commenders work more com 
plicated in processing deta, enelys- 
ing the situetion of matching tere! 
routes. 

it is @ good practice to train crew 
commenders 2-d operetions officers 
at reder operators. if they possess 
firm skills of reader operstors, *ey 
wi!) @as'y gretm> 0 air situstion 
on the screen and foresee ts | kely 
changes in good time. 

Well-orgerised tectcel exercises 
meeting al! the requirements of 
method enhence specialists’ combet 
skill, develop *heir tactical inking 
and ability to ‘oresee enemy actions. 














AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


ROLE OF COMMAND POST GROUP LEADER DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 10, Oct 81 pp 18-19 


[Article by Lt Col V. Pimenov: 


[Text ] 


The tactical exercise had reached its climax. 
Judging by the air target routes plotted on the 
plotting board you could already have an idea of 
the “enemy's” intention, you could determine the 
direction of his main attack. At that moment Ma- 
jor A. Ibragimov was trying to make a full and ob- 
jective estimate of the situation. He realised that 
the “enemy” would seek fo deal 4 crushing blow. 
Therefore, he would do his utmost to ensure con- 
cealment and secure surprise. Haste in adopting a 
decision could do a bad turn. The fact that the 
“enemy” obviously revealed his intentions arous- 
ed suspicions. 

Major ibrag’mov closely watched the work of 
the group. He could not help feeling that the de- 
cisive moment was approaching. And indeed, the 
leading target suddenly began to execute a ma- 
noeuvre. Other groups of planes immediately 
changed ‘heir direction and altitude. Only then 
did the true direction of the “enemy” attack be- 
come evident. He was staking on a skilful ard 
switt manoeuvre. However, the command post 
groups were acting with equal skill. Proceeding 


from their reports Ibreqimov quickly prepared 
the requisite data and ssued the necessary or- 
ders. As a result, the “enemy” failed to accom. 
plish his mission. 


Major ibragimov had come up against plenty 
of such episodes during his period of service. 
What is it that helps him fo emerge with flying 
colours from the most difficult situations? Tactical 
ntuition? Rich experence’ Excellent knowledge 
of the equipmenr! and ‘ts capab/lities? All these 
questions cali ‘or an altirmative answer. 
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“CP Group Leader") 


The grouo leader should know better than any 
other command pos?! specialist the characteristics 
of all air attack means, the methods they resort to 
pierce the air defences, the air combat formations 
and other features. Without this knowledge it is 
impossible to take a correct decision or to accom- 
plish the mission assigned. 

Various forms of training, critiques and ex- 
change of experience help develop the necessary 
qua! ties and skills in an officer. However, in train- 
ing command post group leaders main attention 
is focussed on their immediete preparation for 
combat alert duty. 

After individual study Major Ibragimov arrived 
at the appointed hour at headquarters for briefing 
by the unit chief of staff. What did they talk about? 
Lieutenant-Colone! G. Gavri'enko said: 


“We have worked out an effective system for 
briefing officers. First the officer's knowledge of 
theory is sounded, as required by o-ders, manu- 
als and instructions governing combat alert duty 
procedures. Then the officer is asked questions 
on special training. Finally, the chief of staff 
checks his knowledge of practical actions in res- 
ponse to various narratives. After that he is told 
what he should pay special attention to.” 


Leaving the office of the chief of staff the of- 
ficer goes to the political department. Here ques- 
tions of Party-political work with the crew are 
specified. The deputy chief of the political depart- 
ment said: 


“Major ibragimov is always abreast of deve- 
lopments at home and abroad. He has studied the 

















materials of the 26th CPSU Congress. This helps 
him to carry out his duties efficiently as Party 
group organiser of the command post group.” 


Then the major gets information on the condi- 
tion of the combat equipment, the preventive 
maintenance periods and the changes that have 
occurred in the armaments. 


This completes the preliminary briefing. He 
can work wth the men. 


The lesson is conducted in a classroom in which 
the work places of specialists are fully equipped 
$O as to simulate the situation at the objective. He 
begins by ask ng the men questions. Then he pro- 
ceeds wth practical work. A lot depends on the 
off cer’s experience, sk !! in training methods, his 
ability to pass on h's knowledge to his subordina- 
tes. 


On the occasion in question Major ibragimov 
cec ded to see how quickly the team would take 
up ther action stations. He therefore ordered the 
assembly sgnal to be sounded. The monitoring 
equipment was switched on at the command post. 
The information ¢ gathers helps conduct a tho- 
rougn crit Gue. 


Major lbragimov’s team consisted of highly 
proficient men. So he chose the most dif! cult ver- 
sion of possible air situations. This was ‘acilitated 
by simulators. While the specialists prepared the 
data the officer carefully watched their actions 
snd introduced narratves. Finally he conducted 
a detailed crit que. 


At the appointed hour the missiiemen formed 
up. Approeching the unit commanding officer 


with the smartness required by drill regulations 
Major Ibragimov reported: 

“Comrade Lieufenant-Colonel, the team for 
combat alert duty for protection of the air boun- 

snes of our Homeland — the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Repub! cs — has been formed up.” 

The ‘guard-mounting parade fo,owed. The 
commanding officer issued clear-cut orde s. The 
Nationa: Anthem was played Though Major ibra- 
gimow had been through ths many t mes he cou'd 
not help feeling a surge of emotion. Each wme he 
felt as f he were stepo ng over an avisible .-e 
which lad an nmeomparable respons b lity on hut 

in the fulfilment of the mission at the command 
post a lot depends on the efficiency of the group 
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leader, his skill and ability to act under any con- 
ditions. 

Major Ibragimov made + his rule to study care- 
fully the air situation on the basis of data received 
from his neighbours !ong before the ¢ ree- 
ched the zone covered by hs Getection facilities. 
At the same time he ascertained addtional! infor- 
mation. He paid special attention to iniormation 
on the “eremy” which might later help select 
authentic date: number of targets, composition, 
types of aircralt, ability to manoeuvre, periodicity 
of change of alfitude and flight profile. To select 
the data correctly it is necessary to have an ides 
of the ground relief, the detection range on ve- 
rious bearings and in directions of concealed ap- 
proach. Major ibragimov paid special attention 
to manoeuvring tergels. These co.-d become at 
any moment high-altitude or, on the other hand, 
low-altitude targets. Under certain ¢ rcumstences 
th xy could sharply change their course. 

The time factor is of immense importance. it is 
true that the duty officer has only a ‘ew seconds 
in which to take and execute e decision. This is 
conditioned by the nature of combat today, its 
dynamism and the rap'd development of events. 
Here the group leaders are assisted by sufomat- 
ed contro! systems. Of course, every officer in the 
command post group must be highly proficient in 
operating ‘he automated contro! system. 

The traineg of Major ibragimov’s crew before 
taking up combat alert duty came fo an end. Ma- 
jor Ibragimov was to give an appraisal of their 
performance, summ ng up the results. So he !ook- 
ed through his notes about socialist emulation on 
alert duty and made entries after control question- 
ing. For in summing up the results every word 
must str ke home wth the men so that they will 
seek to achieve higher proficiency standards. 

Periodically a specia’ commision meets to check 
the officers’ political and moral qualities and ef- 
ficiency. its members never entertain any doubts 
as to Major Ibregimov's fitness for duty. Their 
conclusion is: “This officer is capable of coping 
with any combat mission.” 
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NAVAL FORCES 


TRAINING LEVEL(S) DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 81 pp 2-6 
[Article by Adm N. Khovrin: “Training Level of the Ship's Complement”) 


[Text ] 


The creation of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet was preceded by the of 
founded on the Black Sea way back in 1783. The Black Sea Fleet sailors took an active part in the 
Russian revolutionary movement. During the Civil and Great Patriotic wars the Black 
ed support for the ground forces on maritime sectors and participated in landing operations, in pro- 


qualitative changes 
of the Black Sea Fleet have enhanced its fighting efficiency and combat readiness. Its personnel de- 
monstrate high proficiency at various manoeuvres and exercises. In 1965 the Fleet was awarded the 


Order of the Red Banner. 

Nikola: Khovrin began his service in the navy in of army and navy servicemen. 

1941 as a cadet of the Pacific Higher Naval Prompted by their patriotic feeling, the person- 
School. nei of the Order of the Red Banner Black Sea 
AS @ navigator of a ship he took part in the war | 
against imperialist Japan. Fleet show high efficiency in performing ‘err ser- 


During the postwar period he was the command- vice duties. This year, the first yeer of the Ele- 
ing officer of a destroyer, cruiser and naval for- venth Five-Year-Pian peroc, ‘hey are going fo 
ces in the Pacific Fleet. From 1974 he is the ‘Terk ther professonal “ovcay — USSR Navy 
Commander of the Order of the Red Banner O8y — with new achievements in ther myitary le 
Black Sea Fleet. Admiral Khovrin is a member of —- Our. They are full of determination to fulfil in an 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of exemplary manner ther MISSIONS, Curricula anc 
the Ukraine, Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the programmes, thereby making further contribut ~ 
USSR and was a delegate to the 25th and 26th to raising the combat reaciness of subunits, units 
CPSU congresses. He has been awarded nume- = 999 59.5. 
rcus Orders and medals. Long seé@ cruises have Sesome @ common prac- 
The Soviet people spare "Oo pans to mpie- hee on the navy tocay They ernebdie *re crews "o 
ment the decisions of the 26th Congress of the mprove their skills, for cruises far away ‘rom 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Their una- nome bases make higher Gemands on "He profi- 
n.mous support and wholehearted  w;prove!l o! cency of me entire personne | 
the home and foreign policy pursued by the ne broad term “training ‘evel of ‘he ships 
CPSU are viv diy man fested in the military |abour complement” includes first and foremost abiiity 
to handle weapons and equ pment and «eep them 
© “Soviet ry Review,” No. 7, 196! n constant readiness for action n afferent con- 
ditions, particularly northern and trop cal | 
tudes, in stormy weather and poor vis b ty. Be: 
des, * means avoiding emergency sfuatons anu 
eliminating them should they arise. Sailors’ high 
training level is aso manifested in maentaning 
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exemplary order on the ship, in organisation, 
discipline, readiness to come to a comrade’s aid 
at a difficult moment, loyalty to traditions, etc. 

A ship being a particle of the Motherland ma- 
kes increased demands on the personnel’s abi- 
lity to represent their sociclist state with dignity 
and honour in any foreign port, respecting the io- 
cal population and its laws. It is noteworthy that 
Soviet sailors have always lived up to these de- 
mands. 

Long sea cruises confront ship complements 
with new requirements in maintaining the intricate 
equipment and weapons systems in constant com- 
bat readiness, in operating the various electronic, 
radar and cybernetic systems and devices, power 
plants and diverse auxiliary equipment. The sea 
tests not only the equipment, but the man as well. 
To detect air, surface or underwater “enemy,* 
track and fire at him with guns or rockets from a 
shaky and irregularly moving starting pad calls 
for quite special skills. 

The increased volume and importance of the 
missions solved by the navy constantly lead to 
changes in the contents of sailors’ fraining. A mo- 
dern ship embodies the latest scientific and tech- 
nological achievements and this has naturally en- 
tailed changes in the very approach to training 
the men and assessing their knowledge ano skills. 
It can be said without exaggeration that sailors’ 
training today embraces all knowledge and skills 
and all experience of maintenance and combat 
use of the snip and its weapons and equipment. 
it is also evident that at the present time sailors 
must possess deeper knowledge in various fields 
of fundamental sciences, depending on their spe- 
ciaiity. 

This necessity becomes particularly apparent in 
the work of antisubmariners tracking and destroy- 
ing an “ener:y” submarine. Their knowledge of 
hydrology, for example, gives them a clear un- 
derstanding of the physical and chemical proces- 
ses taking place in the water, and skilful handling 
of search equipment implies not only specialists’ 
technical training, but also their ability ts use in 
practice such an appliea dranch of mathematics as 
the theory of search. 

Sailors’ training standard comprises the ship 
complement's skills and the level of their profes- 
sional! training in fighting in any situation. It is an 
important factor determining the ship's readiness 
for action. 

Sailors’ proficiency may also include their abi- 
lity to handle the ship faultiessly during separate 
or joint manoeuvres with other ships, their skills 
in using and maintaining weapons and equip- 





* While this issue was being prepared ‘> eo ‘o prest. we fee 
‘cived the news that Captein ird Rank “N Khalimon had beea 
ippointed ‘o a higher post and promoted ‘o the rank of 3 coptaia 
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ment, and also in Gameje contro! operations. Be- 
sides, it includes physikal endurance, adroitness, 
ability to withstand the harcaships of long cruises 
and to overcome seasickness, heat and cold. 


Standing watch in severe cold or steering the 
ship in stermy weather is a task to be shouldered 
only by physically and morally steeled sailors. 
Therefore, it is most important to seize every op- 
portunity to improve the men’s training evel, 
both before going to sea and during the cruise 
itself. The main component of the training is not 
just long and competent sailing, but the ability to 
fight a well-equipped enemy in the most compli- 
cated conditions. And this is duly taken into ac- 
count by commanders, political bodies and staffs 
in organising the instruction and education of the 
personnel. 

A ship’s success in carrying out a mission de- 
pends or every link, from action station to main 
control station, from seaman to department 
head. But the imain role ix undoubtedly played 
by the ship's commander, who is personally res- 
ponsible to the state for the complement, their 
training and education and for the readiness of 
the ship and its weapons aid equipment for im- 
mediate use. This responsibility is particularly 
great during endurance cruises, where the com- 
mander’s readiness for action, his will, compe- 
tence and independence, his ability quickly anz 
firmly to take well grounded decisions, handle 
the ship competently and make the utmost use of 
the possibilities of the ship’s weapons and equip- 
ment and, finally, his uncompromisingness in ana- 
lysing and assessing the crew's performance are 
put to a severe test. 

To stand this test the commander must cons- 
tantly keep the ship ready to carry out any mis- 
sion at any moment and to act successfully in a 
fluid situation. The commander's erudition in-the 
exact sciences, his deep knowledge of engineer- 
ing, competence and exactingness to himself and 
his subordinates help him to think clearly and ra- 
tionally and to handle the ship efficiently. 7 

The commander's proficiency is alse determined 
by his knowiedge of the conditions of sailing at 
different latitudes end theatres of naval opera- 
tions and his ability to command the ship ratio- 
nally and coolly at any time and in any weather. 
This wiil make it possible for the complement to 
fulfil tactical missions competently and to score 
victory in the most rational way in a naval action. 

Let us take as an example the ship commanded 
by Captain 3rd Rank N. Khalimon.* To icprove 
his own training standard and work up the comp- 
lement’s practical skills the commander planned 














sailing at night, in stormy weather and in poor vi- 
sibility. Training and exercises in complicated con- 
ditions steeled the sailors and developed in them 
high professional qualities, and greatly improved 
the commander's practical skills in handling the 


ship. As @ result, the ship received good marks 
for a great number of missile launchings in a com- 
paratively short period in stormy weather and in 
poor visibility. 

Commanders, political bodies, Party and YCL 
organisations show constant concern for improv- 
ing complements’ training standards, trying to 
disclose new ways of doing it. 

One of the most important indicators of each 
crew's training leve! is periect teamwork, the 
ability of all specialists to act efficiently and con- 
certedly and to cope with their service duties 
faultiess!y in the most complicated situations. The 
basis of navymen’s teamwork is their pol'tica! ma- 
turity, ‘deological conviction, deep uniderstand- 
ing of their duty according to the Constitution, 
boundless devotion to the Socialist Motherland 
and communist ideals, unflagging loyalty to tne 
Oath of Allegiance and the USSR naval flag, and 
love of their ship. 

Bearing this in mind, commanders seek to orga- 
nise training at sea so as to combine working up 
training standards and tactical skills with steeling 
the sailors’ will, developing staunchness, endu- 
rance, courage and combat activity. Naval ser- 
vice, where everything is interconnected and 
where slackness in one link inevitably weakens 
another, requires particularly strict regulation and 
high intensification of military labour. Hence the 
conclusion that the main reserve for improving 
the quality of training is to make political and edu- 
cational work on ships more active for the pur- 
pose of enhancing sailors’ morale. The more 
thoughtfully and creatively this work is carried 
out, the higher the training standard. 

The attention of Party anc YCL organisations 
on ships centres on preblems of activising socia- 
list emulation by strictly implementing its Lenin's 
principles, e.g. publicity, comparing the results, 
repetition on a mass scale of the achievements of 
advanced servicemen and the best examples of 
military labour, and morai stimulation of excel- 
lent sailors. In comradely competition, signalmen, 
electricians, radar operators, miners, sonarmen, 
gunners, missilemen and other specialists surpass 
combat training standards, master related spwcia- 
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lit-es and act even with reduced numbers at exer- 
cises and manoeuvres, thereby enhancing their 
professional training level and combat readiness 


and ensuring well coordinated work of action 
stations, crews, departments and complements as 
a whole. 


Speaking at fhe 26th CPSU Congress, L. |. Brezh- 
nev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, said: “Socialist emulation spells out 
innovation by the people. Underlying it are the 
people’s high level of consciousness and initiative. 
it is this initiative that helps to reveal and tap the 


potentialities of production, and enhance effici- 
ency and quality.” 

It should be emphasised that in recent years so- 
cialist emulation has become more efficient and 
ideologically richer, and its scope has expanded 
considerably. In ovr fleet, as everywhere in the 
Soviet .;rmed Forces, it has become common 
practice to organise competition for the title of 
excellent ships, units and formations and for hit- 
ting targets with the first launching, saivo, appro- 
ach, and at maximum distance. Such patriotic 
spirit contributes to cohesion of military collecti- 
ves and improvement of complements’ training 
standard and teamwork. 

Maintaining the traditions of revolutionary and 
wartime ships and traditions which heve taken 
shape more recently has always been part of our 
educational work. They become the sailors’ moral 
criterion and their guiding star in achieving the 
best results; they urge the present generation of 
armed de‘enders of the Motherland to be like 
their fathers and mothers, elder brothers and sis- 
ters, constantly to imitate their fearlessness and 
heroisen and to multiply the glory of the army and 
navy. 

Naval ships, units and subunits systematically 
organise meetings with veterans, thematic get- 
togethers, lessons of ccurage and other events. 
Participating in them, Black Sea sailors become 
acquainted wi’h the glorious combat traditions 
and learn about front-line cohesion and friend- 
ship. Such occasions are of great educational va- 
lue, for they enhance servicemen’s sense of res- 
ponsibility for carrying out their sacred duty to 
the Motherland, make them feel personally in- 
volved in the achievements of their people build- 
ing communism and imbue them with stronger 
love for their ship or unit and urge them cons- 
tantly to improve their combat readiness and 
training standard. Everywhere Soviet sailors 
strive to be loyal sons of their beloved Mother- 
land, ready to defend it with dignity and honour. 























NAVAL FORCES 


DEFENSE OF NAVAL BASES IN WW II 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 81 pp 36-38 


[Article by Capt lst Rank (Res.) A. Basov, D. Sci. (History): 


Bases" ] 


[Text } 


The defence of Soviet naval bases 
presented a number of peculiari- 
ties because the enemy, advancing 
deep into the country, strove to cap- 
ture them from the land. Enemy ac- 
tion from the sea boiled down main- 
ly to laying mine fields on lines 
of communications and blockading 
bases with planes, submarines and 
smal! surface ships. 

The Soviet land forces and the 
navy carried out joint operations in 
defence of naval bases and maritime 
areas from the very beginning of 
the war. 

These operations were aimed at 
holding the enemy down for as 
long as possible, threatening his 
flanks and rear and preserving the 
naval base as a strong point of a 
fleet. 

In a number of cases defence of 
naval bases also helped stabilise de- 
fence lines covering sectors of the 
most importent installations in the 
hinterland. Thus, the defence of the 
Hanko Peninsula and Moonsund 
Archipelago in the summer and au- 
‘umn of 1941 secured stability of the 
mortar and artillery positions at 
the entry to the Gulf of Riga and the 
Gulf of Finland. The stubborn de- 
fence of Novorossiisk in 1942 closed 
to the enemy the road to the Trans- 
caucasia along the Black Sea coast. 


Usually land forces (including Ma- 
rine units of the bese), coast artille- 
ry, an air group, @ group of fighting 
ships and air defence forces were 
included in the defence of naval 
heses and maritime areas. 

Joint defensive actions by the 
army and navy meade it possible to 
immobilise superior enemy forces in 
maritime sectors and to inflict con- 
siderable losses on him with limit- 
ed forces. For example, during the 
defence of the Baltic naval bases 
at Liepaja, Tallinn, on the Moonsund 
islands and the Hanko Peninsula «4 
total of ten enemy divisions were 
immobilised. if in the beginning of 
the defence of Odessa (August-Oc- 
tober 1941) the enemy concentrated 
near the city eleven civisions, later 
he increased their number to <igh- 
teen. 

Success in the struggle depended 
on a number of factors including nu- 
merical strength and composition 
of the available forces, correct and 
timely organised defences and effec- 
tive tactics of operations. 

The first experience in the de- 
fence of naval bases demonstrated 
the necessity to concentrate the 
entire leadership in the hands of 
the Command of the fighting service 
which in the given case formed the 
basis of the defence. Thus, on Au- 
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"Defense of Naval 


gust 19, 1941 the Supreme Com 
mend GHQ formed the Odessa de. 
fensive area and subordinated io 4 
the units and establishments of the 
Maritime Army, the Odessa navai 
base and other military organisation; 
located there. Practically it ahs 
included all industriel enterprises 
and population working for the 
needs of defence. 


Soon the Soviet Command con. 
cluded that the struggle for mari- 
time beachheads isolated from the 
land must be headed by the flee 
commander, while bridgeheads de. 
signed to protect ground commu 
nication lines must be under the 
all-arms commander. 


Subsequently the Sevastopol, No- 
vorossiisk, Tuapse and Northern 
(including Sredny and Rybachy pe- 
ninsulas) defensive ereas were or- 
ganise.” Such an organisation pre- 
sented the best form of uniting and 
using the forces of the army and 
navy and local resources. 


Organisation of defences with en- 
gineer works and the fire system 
were of paramount significance. As a 
rule, the main defensive line ran 
within the range of coastal artillery 
and ship's fire, and at the same 
time at such a distance that the ene- 
my could not use artillery fire (field 
artillery) against the port and other 
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naval bate installations. !f the for- 
ward line was at a distance of 
25-30 km it was considered normal. 
Greater distance increased the depth 
and length of the defence line. This 
demanded a greater number of 
guns and other fire and engineer 
means to provide the necessary den- 
sity of fire and obstructions. 

Combat experience shows that 
the defensive ‘ines of 
bases which can quickly find them- 
selves vulnerable from ‘re ‘and 
must be organised in advance. Such 
a defence was organised on the 
Hanko Peninsula. Sefore the enemy 
attack the defensive positions were 
occupied by units of the 8th Sepe 
rate Rifle Brigade and Marines. The 
defences proved to be insurmou- 
tsbie for the enemy. Almost six 
months the forces of this forward 
base fought stubbornly on the far 
epproache:' to Leningrad from the 
sea, thus contributing considerably 
to its defence. 

Organisation of the ground de- 
fences of the naval bases of Sevasto- 
pol, Tallinn and Murmansk began 
in July 1941. Initially it was carried 
out by the personne! and the civi- 
lian population. Simultaneously ad- 


the naval 


The Sevastopol defence area. June 1942 


ditional units of Marines were form- 
ed. Cooperation of the land forces 
was organised with the coastel and 
naval artillery which formed the 
basis of the fire system in defence. 
First antitank obstacles and then 
reinforced fire emplacements were 
built and trenches were dug. Anti- 
aircraft batteries were turned into 
artillery strong points. 

Use of aviation was a rather 
complicated matter. As a rule a de- 
fensive area comprised an air group 
of fighters, reconnaissance and at- 
tack aircraft based on local air- 
fields. On the airfields of Ssvasto- 
pol, for example, several aerodro- 
mes were built and the air force 
ensured protection of the port, 
ships and constant support of the 
land forces. But to repulse massed 
enemy attacks it was necessary all 
the same, in addition to the avai- 
lable aircraft, to request aircrait 
from eerodromes on the Black Sea 
coast of the Caucasus. 

The land forces withdrew to 4 
navel base, as a rule, fighting out 
strong defensive action. It was im- 
portant not to allow the enemy to 
approach it on the move. In order 
to exclude this uninterrupted recon- 
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naissance was carried out on a wide 
front and conctant communication 
was maintained with the withdrawing 
units. The Soviet Command sought to 
deploy in advance the forces on the 
defensive lines covering the base. 

Sometimes Marine units supported 
by artillery and the naval air arm 
took up organised positions and 
stopped the enemy forward units. 
Such was the case in Sevastopol. 
Then the defensive positions were 
taken over by the approaching land 
forces which constituted the main 
force of the defences. 

A reliable system of antiaircraft 
defence became an important factor. 
Its foundation was the base's anti- 
aircraft system reinforced with the 
antiaircraft weapons of the with- 
drawing forces. The antiaircraft sys- 
tem proved more effective as cont- 
rol over all forces was centralised. 

The main role in crushing the 
enemy forces advancing towards 
the base fell to the coastal and army 
artillery, systematically supported 
by naval artillery. For convenience 
in controlling and massing forces 
and fire the delence erea was 
sometimes divided into sectors (Se- 
vastopol, Odessa) or sections (Han- 
ko). All the artillery was under the 
command of a single artillery com- 
meander. 


The main missions of the naval 
artillery were to destroy enemy 
manpower concentrations and equip- 
ment, to fire on definite lines to 
create a fire barrage, to silence 
enemy artillery and counterbattery 
fire. Sometimes it was necessary, in 
order to render systematic artillery 
support to the forces, to form tem- 
porary manoeuvrable formations — 
detachments of fire-support ships. 


It should be noted that besieged 
bases lost their significance to @ 
considerable extent as bases for 
ships and aviation. Only ships and 
the naval air arm, whose strength 
was determined ‘Sy the needs of 
the defence and also a number of 
concrete conditions of the situe- 
tion, stayed at these bases. 











Success in delending a base or 
@ beachhead depended to a great 
extent on the activity of the defen- 
ders. If the enemy penetrated our 
defences he was, as a rule, destroyed 
by counterblows. Sometimes forme- 
tions from the Supreme Command 
GHQ Reserve were sent for the 
purpose. Thus, in September 1941 
the 157th Infantry Division from No- 
vorosiisk was sent to reinforce the 
Odessa garrison. Jointly with other 
units it delivered a counterblow on 
the eastern sector of the defences 
and in cooperation with the Marines 
landed in the enemy rear defeated 
and drove back the enemy who hed 
approached the city and the port 
to a range of artillery fire. The cri- 
sis in the defence of Sevastopo! dur- 
ing the December assault, was also 
liquidated by a quick transfer to 
the beachhead of the 79th Separate 
Marine Rifle Brigade and the 345th 
Rifle Division from the Cc <asien 
ports. They counterattacked the 
enemy on the move and restored 
the situation on the front. 

In February 1943, during the 
battle for Novorossiisk troops were 
landed and the Malaya Zemlya 
(Small Land) beachhead was formed 
threatening the flenk of the 17th 
nazi Army, which was holding the 
Taman Peninsula. This beachhead 
had played an exceptionally impor- 
tant role in the defeat of the enemy 
in the Novorossiisk area and in the 
liberation of the Taman Peninsula. 


The garrison of the Hanko naval 
base was active and competent in 
its defence. Gradually its tactical 
landing forces captured ftom the 
enemy 19 small and large neigh- 
bouring islands. The Command orge- 
nised their defence. In order to ham- 
per the manoeuvre of the enemy 
ships between islands and in fair- 
ways small nests of mines (smal! 
obstructions) were installed. 
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Equaily active was the Northern 
Fieet in the Murmansk sector. Re- 
guiarly landing troops and deliver- 
ing blows at the enemy flank, the 
sailors of the Northern Fleet forced 
the enemy to deploy a certain: part 
of his forces in the North to deiend 
the coast in his rear. 


During the enemy offensive some 
isolated beachheads were left duep 
in the enemy rear. in such cases tne 
combat efficiency of the Soviet 
troops in defence depended on the 
continuity of sea communications. 
The fleet tried not to allow the 
bluckade of a defended beachhead 
trom the sea. Naval ships and trans- 
ports delivered reinforcements, am- 
munition, fuel and other items of 
supply and evacuated the civilien 
population and wounded. For exam- 
ple, some 350000 men were eva- 
cuated by sea from Odessa. 


Usually sea communications with a 
defended beachhead were covered 
by forces of the fleet not included 
to the defence area and based in 
the rear. These forces were some- 
times enlisted for artillery and air 
support of the forces holding de- 
fences on the beachhead. 


In case of necessity a base's gar- 
rison would be evacuated. The 
choice of the method of evacuation 
depended mainly on the stability 
of the beachhead’s defence and re- 
liability of sea communications. |t 
was carried out either by simulta- 
neous loading of all forces and 
equipment and their transportation 
on one trip (Tallinn) or in several 
successive echelons (Odessa, Han- 
ko). In the latter case the impression 
wes created of usual! deliveries to 
the beachheads to strengthen its 
defence. The last echelon, numeri- 
cally the strongest, was transported 
by high-speed transports and fight- 
ing ships. Of paramount importence 
here was skilful camouflage of the 
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troops’ withdrawe!l from their posi- 
tions to the points of embarkation 
which, as a rule, was carried out 
by night. It included intensification 
of the activity of special mobile de- 
tachments on the defence line, suc- 
cessive replacement of the army ay. 
tillery fire by ships’ fire, 

strikes and fire of naval artillery « 
the enemy forward edge and other 
measures. The evacuation of the 
Odessa naval base can serve an 
example of secrecy and precision. 

As 4 rule transports made sea pas- 
sages as part of escorted convoys. 
lf the situation allowed groups of 
mine sweepers, rescue vessels and 
patrol boats went to meet them. 
Fighter aircraft were concentrated on 
the nearest airfields. 

The history of defence of the So- 
viet naval bases is full of examples 
of their defenders’ exceptional! cou- 
rage. Sovie* soldiers and sailors 
and the civilian population displayed 
staunchness and heroism. A base 
was ‘eft only after absolutely ai! pos- 
sibilities for its defence hed been 
exhausted or the operational-stra- 
tegic situation rendered it necessary. 
It took the enemy some 250 days 
to cover the 16 km separating the 
first outward defences of Sevastopol 
from the outskirts of the city. In 
battles for the city the enemy lost 
up to 300,000 officers and men 
killed and wounded. 

The stubborn defence of naval 
bases by forces of the Soviet Navy 
and Army slowe:’ down the enemy 
advance on the maritime flanks of 
the land front. It played an impor- 
tant role in frustrating the enemy 
plans, and created conditions for 
active actions of the Soviet land 
forces and fleets. 
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in their aggressive plans the imperialists attach much impor- 
tance to the submarine arm. New types of submarines pos- 
sessing characteristics compared to previous 
tions are commissioned at a r 
bie of staying under water for a long time, they 
great distances and submerge to great 
nuclear-missile weapons, and can therefore carry out 
operational and strategic missions. 

it is quite natural that antisubmarine warfare acquires 


ever greater significance. The quality and efficiency of the 
search and destruction of submarines depend to a great 


extent on the skill of antisubmarine teams. 
T is one of the most important parts of the 

whole complicated organism of an ASW 
ship. It comprises a number of action stations, 


command posts and separate combat elements. 
The ASWT is headed by the CO. 


SKILL FOUNDATION 


ASWT personnel’s skill is based on speciai and 
tactical training standards, which include the per- 
sonnel’s knowledge of their official duties, of the 
tactical characteristics, capabilities and peculiari- 
ties of operating and maintaining equipment and 


HE ANTISUBMARINE warfare team (ASWT) 


weapons, and their competent use in different 
conditions. 
To be able to take account of all the specific 


hydroacoustic conditions in the area of operations 
and to obtain maximum data on the target and 
accurate results, every ASW team member, first 
of all the commander, officers and the command 
element, should know well the fundamentals of 
hydroacoustics. 

In contemporary conditions the ASW team can- 
not count on success without accurate and correct 
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"Training Antisubmarine Teams", by Capt lst Rank G. Yefremov] 


consideration of sea hydrology data. Analysis of 
a number of investigations shows that lack of at- 
tention to this problem may adversely affect the 
team’s actions and result in erroneous actions of 
ASW forces as a whole. 


Firm knowledge of the theoretical fundamenta's 
of hydroacoustics enables the ASW team to de- 
termine correctly the operating conditions for 
ASWT facilities, calculate their range, select the 
best searching formation, running speed and ma- 
noeuvres. 


Combat training practice proves that the main 
goal of the ASWT personne! training must be 
thorough knowledge of the following <haracteris- 
tics of combat means: error tolerances of search- 
ing stations, searching complexes and target d2- 
signation systems in determining target coordina- 
tes, and the dispersion values for different types 
of antisubmarine weapons. Knowledge of tole- 
rances, for instance, enables the specialists to se- 
lect the most effective methods of searching or 
destroying a detected submarine, to select the 
best position and type of weapon, and to calcu- 
late accurately the number of missiles or projecti- 
les in a salvo. 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND TEAMWORK 


Complete mutual understanding and teamwork 
of ASWT men are based on knowledge of the 
processes of search and destruction of as under- 
water target and on each man’s understanding of 
his role in the accomplishment of the mission. The 
most important stages in ASWT work are investi- 
gation of the contact with detected targets and 
their further observation. 

















Contact investigation is the responsibility not 
of the sonar man alone but of the whole team. 
Only common efforts of the whole ship's comple- 
ment allow the specialists to investigate al! the 
recognition factors of the contact and to identify 
it with a high degree of reliability. To ensure the 
best qualitative results, special contact investiga- 
tion tables have been drawn up for each ASWT 
station. For example, upon contact the navigator 
plotting station works on a large-scale plotting 
sheet which allows clearer and more accurate 
representation of the initial data on the detected 
underwater ‘arget. 


On the command “Target investigation” the 
ASW team assumes combat readiness and most 
favourable conditions for the detection equip- 
ment are created. The commander takes over com- 
mand of the team and the most experienced ope- 
rators go on watch. 


At this stage the work of specialists is strictly 
regulated. It is calculated, so to say, to the last 
minute and even second. They must quickly de- 
termine what factor should be investigated, who 
and when should report from this or that station 
on the conclusions as to the identity of the con- 
tact and their suggestions on manoeuvring. Ele- 
ments of mutual understanding and teamwork 
play an important part at this stage. The com- 
mander informs the corresponding stations on 
every manoeuvre of the ship and any change in 
the situation. They, in turn, report back the effect 
of the manoeuvre on the contact characteristics 
and the optimal distances required to maintain it, 
radiated powers, angular fields of view, deepen- 
ing of antennas, etc. It is clear that this complicat- 
ed process is impossible without continuous mu- 
tual contact and complete mutual understanding. 
But this can be achieved only if the commander 
and ASWT specialists understand each other at a 
single word. 


Successful direct observation of the detected 
submarine also greatly depends on mutual un- 
derstanding and teamwork. At this tense stage, 
which mey last for hours, it is necessary first of all 
to distribute the team forces correctly among the 
combat shifts. For instance, the commander must 
see to it that each shift includes well-trained ope- 
rators possessing adequate experience in hunting 
submarines, carefully organise personnel’s rest 
and provide extra food. Much consideration 
should be given to the correct distribution of 
Communists and Komsomol members among com- 
bat stations, to the continuous flow of information 
and to control. All this contributes to developing 
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teamwork, correctly determining detection means 
capabilities and selecting their optimal operating 
conditions, and facilitates analysis of the manoeu- 
vres performed by the submarine being chased 
and of the combat area and its hydroacoustic con- 
ditions. 


Accuracy and complete mutual understanding 
are especially required for identifying enemy 
countermeasures and jamming means and avoid- 
ing them or reducing their eect, at the same time 
keeping the ship in the optimal position. 


ACCURACY PLUS AUTOMATIC ACTIONS 


Important elements of the ASWT skill are know- 
ledge of the ievel of basic noises affecting opera- 
tion of searching means, ability to maintain the 
parame‘ers of these means constantly within re- 
quired limits and do everything possible to re- 
duce them. Practice shows that conditions being 
equal ships of the same class equipped with simi- 
lar searching means may detect submarines a 
different ranges. 


To increase the accuracy and stability of results 
before a training search the submarine chasers 
can determine actual submarine detection ranges 
on special sea proving ranges using for this pur- 
pose either real targets or corresponding mock- 
ups. 


High skill presupposes both accurate work and 
quick execution of operations. Therefore during 
training the ASWT personne! must practise the ne- 
cessary actions until they achieve complete auto- 
mation. This is an indispensable condition of suc- 
cess in fighting up-to-date submarines, for under 
modern fluid conditions there is only limited time 
for thinking over one or another proposition and 
adopting a decision. Everything should he done 
in @ few minutes or even seconds. The slightest 
delay may lead to a failure or even defeat. 

In this connection it is necessary to underline 
that each ASW team member must know his of- 
ficial duties by heart and follow combat instruc- 
tions strictly. The instructions themselves must ful- 
fil special requirements: they must be complete 
but at the same time brief and precise. 

These elements of ASWT skill are mastered in 
purposeful everyday training. Obligatory mini- 
mum norms for different types of crew training 
have been established both in shore base class- 
rooms and on the ships. The command keeps ac- 
count of departures of the personnel from these 
norms and controls the results. 











The problems of base training receive primary 
consideration. because up-to-date simulators per- 
mit the personnel to acquire all the necessary 
quelities and habits without spending ship service 
hours and fuel resources. They make it possible 
to create a required situation, “stop” the forces 
if necessary, return them to the initial position or 
repeat the manoeuvre. 

Conditions in which training is carried out clo- 
sely resemble a real possible situation that may 
occur when fighting an active well-prepared un- 
derwater enerny. This requires of the ASWT per- 
sonnel great efforts, judicious initiative and crea- 
tivity in working out the relevant suggestions and 
adopting sound decisions. 

The highest form of training and perfecting the 
skill of ASWT personnel is the tactical exercise at 
sea with participation of submarines. Such exerci- 
ses are saturated with complicated elements and 
are conducted in conditions close to real com- 
bat. Therefore they provide a rea! school of skill 
and maturity for both the ASWT personne! and 
commanders at all levels. Every exercise plan 
includes carefully sele.ted training subjects. Each 
of them specifies what aims must be accomplished 
and what indicators checked. Investigations to 
check the efficiency of tactical methods and new 
types of equipment and weapons also play an ira- 
portant part at exercises. Perfection of ASWT com- 
bat training standards is the object of primary 
consideration in the Soviet Navy, for only highly- | 
skilled experts can successfully fight a modern 
underwater enemy. 


Captain Ist Rank G. YEFREMOYV 
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Each cruise of a modern ship requires the com- 
plement to thoroughly work up on shore the me- 
thods of servicing and combat use of weapons 
and equipn-ent. 

Classrooms provided with sectional dummies of 
weapons and combat equipment, electrified dia- 
grams and stands, parts of mechanisms and ma- 
chines and other training aids help considerably 
to improve the personnel’s professionei know- 
ledge. This is convincingly confirmed by the ex- 
perience of organising the instruction process on 
shies which regularly achieve high results in com- 
bat training. 

In the past the shore training base was used 
only for working up skills which could not be 
practised on board. This was because the level of 
technological development at the time did not 
make if possible to provide combat training si- 
tuations similar to those at sea. At the present 
time combat training on land and at sea form a 
single whole, the difference between them gra- 
dually disappearing. And it is not without reason 
that sailors have the motto: “Victory et sea is for- 
ged on land.” Shortcomings in base training can- 
not be made up for merely by increasing the num- 
ber of sea exercises. The Navy Regulations lay 
down that each training <:uise must be preceded 
by thorough pre-cruise training with the use of 
training material. 

The training material includes various models 
of weapons and combat equipment, machinery, 
classrooms, floating craft, visual aids, etc. It com- 
bines objects being studied and devices facilitat- 
ing the personnes assimilation of the programme 
and the instructors’ preparation for classes. 





"Shore Training Base", by Capt lst Rank Eng N. Yermolayev]) 


Analys's of exerc’ses at sea shows that failure 
to make full use of shore training facilities is a 
cause of low training standards. 

if, for example, a ship has te go to sea several 
times to work up some elements of combat ac- 
tions, it is a sure sign of wastefuiness pointing to 
the complement’s low base training level and to 
the ship commander's failure to organise shore 
training in such a manner that each combat exer- 


cise can be carried out at the first run, or, still bet- 
ter, worked into exercises in other combat train- 
ing missions. Well organised shore training ma- 
kes it possible to work up various tasks without 
going out to sea. A sea cruise is required mainly 
at the final stage cf the training to test the com- 
— knowledge and skills, and their team- 
” 

Intensive and well considered use of the ftrain- 
ing base to impari the necessary quantity of in- 
formation to the personnel, to enhance training 
efficiency and to test knowledge and skills livens 
up the instruction process and raises the efficiency 
of all kinds of training. 

The training base helps to penetrate deeper 
into the meaning of the matter studied, thereby 
enhancing the educational aspect of the training. 
lt develops sailors’ skill in taking correct deci- 
sions and enables them to act promptly in com- 
plicated and fluid situations. 

Use of training facilities has a strong emotional 
impact on the men and enables the instructor not 
only to increase the quantity of information, but 
also to complicate it and improve the men’s abi- 
lity to assimilate the material, which becomes 
more comprehensible to them. 
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instructicn 
more conc-ete and promotes a deeper under- 
stand:ng of the essence of phenomena; besides, it 
provides abundant opportunity for the instructor 
to show phenomena in their interaction. It also 


Use of training facii.ties makes the 


provides more exercise of the trainees’ visua! 
memory. 

in present conditions sailors have to assimilate 
a far greater volume of ir.formation and in a con- 
siderably shorter time than, for instance, ten years 
ago. This requires the instructor constantly to im- 
prove his skill in using the various training facili- 
ties. 

Accompanying the exposition of the material 
by demonstration of sectional dummies with spe- 
cial illumination of inner parts, drawings, electri- 
fied stands and measuring instruments helps the 
instructor to explain with maximum efficiency the 
nature of the physical processes occurring in the 
complicated weapons and equipment of modern 
ships, thereoy making it possible to reduce the 
training time required for different specialists to 
acquire the skills in handling weapons and equip- 
ment in modern battle. 

Research shows that in practising new actions 
the human memory generally records 90 per cent 
of what a man does, 50 per cent of wh~’ he sees 
and 10 per cent of what he hears. Therefore, ac- 
tions giving practical backing to theoretical know- 
ledge are the most effective form of training. 

For this reason wider use is being made in the 
training process of simulators for inculcating prac- 
tical skills in the personnel servicing combat 
equipment of submarines and surface ships. Si- 
mulators are intricate automatic systems making it 
possible to provide conditions close to reality. 

By using simulators it is possible to present in- 
formation visually, to complicate or simplify it, 
change the parameters of a process, repeatedly 
imitate conditions which cannot be created on a 
cruise (emergency situations, serious damage to 
weapons and equipment), to return at will to the 
required episode and rehearse it by stages, to 
obtain automatically an objective assessment of 
knowledge, monitor the process of instruction, 
analyse the mistakes or commend certain actions 
during training. 

The advantages of simulators are indisputable. 
Their use at naval schools allows an 80 per cent 
reduci.on of the time required for preparing one’s 
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course paper at the end of the year. 

Simulators are also most profitable from the 
economic point of view. According to foreign 
specialists’ estimates, a simulator pays for itself in 
the first few months of operation. This can be i- 
lustrated by the following example. Whereas a 
short exercise with the participation of a compa- 
ratively smal! formation of warships consumes 24 
million dollars, one hour’s use of a tactical anti- 
submarine simulstor costs only 300 to 400 dol- 
lers. 

Training on simulators not only develops sai- 
lors’ activity and independence and develops 
firm practical skills in conducting combat opera- 
tions in the complicated and fluid situations of 
modern battle, it also psychologically prepares 
them for unexpected situations, developing their 
will power, resolution, firm skills and other valua- 
ble qualities. Therefore, modern simulators are an 
important means of not only professional, but 
also moral and psychological training of ships’ 
complements. 


The closer simulators are approximated to real 
battle, the greater use is derived from them. It is 
impossible to create such condifions on a ship 
even with the use of modern imitation facilities. 

Depending on their purpose, simulators are di- 
vided into specialised (individual) and crew-serv- 
ed. 


To familiarise sailors with the rules for operat- 
ing different equipment and to achieve their auto- 
matic and quick execution of commands, use is 
made of specialised simulators, which are gene- 
rally intended for training junior specialists. 

For simultaneous instruction of personne! and 
to develop skills in fulfilling a certain number of 
group missions, where the actions and reactions 
of each man are closely interconnected, crew- 
served simulators are used. They are utilised for 
practising teamwork of a crew and the comple- 
ment as a whole in conditions closely approxima- 
ting rea! battle and in emergency situations. 

it can be said in conclusion that shore training 
bases are a solid foundation for enhancing com- 
bat training !evel and, consequently, a foundation 
of high combat readiness. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 9, 1981 
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he forces and weapons of air attack constitute a great 

threat to fighting and other ships at sea, a threat 
becomes more serious with the introduction of fundamental- 
ly new, far more effective weapons. Among these are anti- 
shipping cruise missiles, laser and TV controlled air bombs, 
flying bombs, combat helicopters and VTOL aircraft. 

Therefore, to enable the ships to carry out their missions 
at sea they must be assured reliable air defence. More than 
that, uniess ships are provided with reliable air defence, 
effective use of naval forces is impracticable in general. 

Today reliability of a ship's air defence is ensured by 
distancing air defence means and facilities in height and 
range. In principle a ship's air defence system is des gned 
to destroy weapon carriers before they are within range of 
the ship. 

The system comprises a number of subsysteris, namely 
subsystems of observation (detection), anti-missile and 
onti-aircraft, artillery or fighter cover and radar counter- 
measures. 

One of the essential conditions ior effective air defence 
of ships is fo sight the air enemy in time, to have constant, 
complete and authentic information on him. Thus is essen- 
tis. for rapid identification of targets, warning of other 
ships, bringing the antiaircraft systems into standby condi- 
tion. As soon as the situation has been appraised a deci- 
sion for action is taken and missions ere assigned to crews 
and staticns. 

Radar facilities form the basic means for observation of 
‘se air situation As 4 rule, tye steps reader ste.ons ce- 
‘ec! tergets at ¢ great distance, in Droed inmits cf altitude. 

Practica ly @! modern racer systems ensure otercep- 
tion of air targets at iow and extreme low altituces. Though 





"Ship's Air Defence", under the rubric "Com 


this is @ very difficult task, it can nevertheless be accom 
plished provided the aw defence means are put into stand- 
by condition weil in advance. When shins form a squadron 
or @ fleet special ships are assigned for radar patrol duty 
to build up « radar field in the more probable directions 
of enemy air attacks. 

Taking into account thet radar is subject to active jam- 
ming, radar observation is augmented by visual observation 
by verious optical devices. It is conducted by the person- 
rei of signal-observation posts and other open stations. 

The purpose of visual observation is to sight aircraft 
and missiles attacking at low and extreme low altitudes. As 
to aircraft and missiles flying at other heights, visual obser. 
vation helps determine their numbers in group tergets 
(when they fly in close combat formations) and establish 
the moment the missiles are launched and the bombs leave 
the bombers so that the ship can execule an evasive me- 
noeuvre. 

in oreanising observation every observer is assigned « 
sector for which be is responsible. Special attention is paid 
to small elevation angles — from 0 to 20-30 degrees. 

Ar equally important eiement of air defence is the system 
of maintaining the means in a condition of readiness. 

The main principle in the employment of air attack means 
is surprise. Bearing this in mind it is vital to maintain the 
ship’s air defence weapons in a definite stste of readiness. 

This naturally involves increased weer of engines and 
mate iel, and greater strain for personnel. Of course, @ cer- 
tain number of shir« could o2 used for radar patrol duty. 
But this ‘6 a> imperss. ble luaury. 

Normally compromise cecisions are resorted to. For in- 
stance, radar patrol shins ere stationed above ali in the most 
cargerous «ees, and only some of ships’ air delence means 
sect.” sianddy cone tan 
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Such dec sors must tare mito account re tacthce!l situation 
mn the sree of operstions, the degree of canger of air at 
tack, probed'e composition of enemy forces and the cape 
bilities of sh os ad defence means. 

As soon as te air enemy has been sighted the situatics 
is sppraised to find the most expedient decision as to tre 
employment of air defence means. This represents a most 
comolcated process based on sound know edge of eneny 
tactics, tha methods of using weapons snd varios combat 
ec.u'omert. 

The persena! qualities of the ship's commander and the 
o®icers commanding air delence crews prey & big role in 
securing success. This is equally true of such factors as com- 
bat proficiency of the personnel, quick response to changes 
in the situation and ability to foresee the course of an 
e gegement. ‘ 

The main element in estimating the situation is to ascer- 
tain the enemy's intention For this purpose the mein ele- 
ments in his combat formation ere determined 

In assigning a mission to the a defence wesepons +! is 
imoortant to teke into sccount ther combe!t capebilities, 
the conditions for optima! combination of centralised and 
decentra ised control. 

in the past the main method of controlling air defence 
on separate ships and in formations was thet of centralised 
contro!. But with the introduction of antiship missiles 
which hawe small reflecting surfeces and approach the tar- 
get at extreme iow altitudes, the v.ews on air defence cont- 
ro! nave changed. 


The fact that they can be detected mainly at short distan- 
ces and that there is very little time for taking a decision — 
often no more than a few seconds — makes it impossible to 
use centralised control of air defenco weaspons in all 
cases. 

In new conditions excessive centralisation may ‘ower the 
effectiveness of the air defence system, deprive the lower 
command echelons — the air defence battery and unit 
commanders — of initiative. 

On the other hand, complete decentralisation of contro! 
ney result in concentration of fire on secondary targets 
which do not constitute the main danger and in failure to 
counter some of the targets with fire. 

The most expedient method of sir defence control is 
therefore the mixed method, which combines centralised 
with decentralised contro! 


Choice of the most effective combination of both methods 
is an indicator of the commander's skill in the use of air 
defence weapons It a'so includes the persistence in carry- 
ing out the decision for repulsing enemy air sttacks. If « 
sharp change in the air situation occurs, the commender 
should immediately alter an earlier adopted decision. The 
commander's self-assurance plays @ big role in this case 
While taking into eccount and executing the orders of the 
superior commend pos', he should at the same time assess 
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the situation himself. At every command level the ship's 
commander should constantiy find ways for arriving at the 
best decision for accomplishing the assigned mission. A: ‘he 
same time be must displey reasonabie inifietwe within the 
scope of his own powers. 

For instance, if the mission assigned by the formation 
commander for the destruction of air targets no longer 
meets the situation cecause of a sharp change in it (some 
of the tergets having prowed fo be decoys and new targets 
having been sighted at low height) and there is no time 
for ascertaining the mission the ship's commander has the 
right to adopt a decision on his own. Finally, if aircraft or 
missiles are suddenly sighted it is up to the battery com- 
mander or air defence unit commander to take the appro- 
priate decision. 

Today an engagement with an air enemy is highly dyna 
mic. There being very liffle time, ships are as a rule 
equipped with automated contro! systems which solve pro- 
blems of contro! and optimal emp'oyment of forces on the 
besis of generalised data on the air targets sighted. 

Though the process of contro! may be highly automated 
fre computer cannot ertircly replece the human mind. The 
specialists, therefore, have the last say. In practice situa- 
tions may occur for which the computer eligorithm has made 
NO provision. 

Having appraised the degree to which the computer so- 
lution corresponds to the actual situation, the commander 
of the formation or ship can, if necessary, correct the com- 
puter solution. it follows that, even though he has “highly 
intelligent” computers, he must constantly appraise the 
situation and adopt paralie! decisions himself. 

if a ship is not equipped with an sutometed contro! 
syrtem, the air situation should be assessed and the deci- 
sion on distribution of air defence means to counter de- 
tected targets taken on the basis of radar or visual obser- 
vation data, reports of specialists, persona! considerations of 
commanders organising the air defence and preliminary es- 
timates. 

it follows that to orger se reliable air delence of a ship 
at sea the commander and his officers must heve @ sound 
knowledge of the potential air enemy, the capabilities of 
their own means. They must also possess § skil! of contro! 
in action. 

This it effectively achieved through broad use of trai- 
ners and simulators in combet training. Such facilities re- 
produce ai! sorts of air situations on screens o- plotting 
boerds. 

Trainers and simulators of this type make it possible to 
programme a large number of verious situetions. The play- 
ing of these situetions is conducted with the ful! crew of the 
ship's main contro! station and the air defence crews. 

When the air defence crews have acquired the necessary 
skills in «stimating the situation, adopting decisions and 
assigning Missions to weapons, the commander carries cut 
Grills aboard the ship, first at the anchorage and then at 




















see «7 echor wih °tel aw targets 

Rationel!, orgenised working up of skills based on the 
principle “from *he sump'le to the difficull” helps improve 
the lewe! of « ship's readress and martan ¢ at the level 
of readiness of the command poss and personne! for 
beating off enemy air attacks 
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LOGISTICAL SERVICES AND SPECIAL TROOPS 


TECHNICAL SERVICING OF MOTORIZED RIFLE (TANK) BTN IN COMBAT 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 10, Oct 81 pp 26-27 


[Article by Col G. Petrovskiy: "Technical Servicing of a Motorised Infantry ‘Tank) 
Battalion in Defence", under the rubri- “Combat Training™] 


[Text ] ON ASSUMING installations, The deputy CO are performed in the course of the 
THE DEFENSIVE checks the completeness of vehicle defensive fighting, during the inter. 

SPTA sets and build-up of stocks vals between attacks or after the 

Alter passing over to defence out of parts and assemblies in the bat- enemy hes ceased active operations, 
of contect with the enemy, the tech- _—talion technical service section. Their sequence is established taking 
nica! servicing of @ motorised infan- Whatever the situation, on-the- into account the technical state d 
try (tenk) battalion, i. @ prepare. spot reconneissance of the pieces the vehicles and operating condi- 
tion of the personnel and combst where technical observation posts tions. in so doing, the maintenance 
equipment, maintenance and repair (TOP) and repsir and recovery per- operstions which affect the vehicles 
facilities for forthcoming combat ac- ties (RRP) are to be deployed and fighting efficiency are carried out 
tions, etc, can be performed in full of the routes slong which demaged in the first place, quickly and 


scope vehicles will be evacuated must be secreily. All vehicles must not be 
In assuming the defensive when carried out. serviced af the same time, as this 
in direct contact with the enemy, may result in reducing the fighting 
technical servicing in a battalion PREPARING ARMOURED aificiency of the subunit as ¢ whole, 
intense enemy fire. -ervice crews is organised proceed- 


Organisation of technical servicing Combet equipment and weapons ing from the concrete combet situm 
in @ battalion is the responsibility ere serviced in subunit combat for- tion, experience and time available, 
of the deputy ba‘Yalion commander mations simultaneously with prepe- it is carried out in the form of de 
for technical service (henceforward ration of defensive pos:ons. The monstration lessons or briefings. 
referred to as deputy CO). Alter deputy CO should see to if that the During the preparatory stage the 
assessing the situstion he determines vehicle crews ere provided with the damaged vehicles are normally not 
the most importent measures to be necessary technical facilities required repaired in the battalion, and the 
teken at once, gives instructions on for the most lebour-consuming bettalion service facilities ere used 
the technical training of combet work. for rendering assistence to crews in 
vehicles crews and technical ser- Maintenance of combet equipment meintenence. Vehicler requiring 
vice subunit personnel. He also begins when shelters and camouliege routine maintenance and those thei 
beers responsibility for prepering means for the vehicles are ready. if cannot be rehabilitated by resdi- 
materiel for combet action, repeir- the situation does not permit sche- ness time ere evacuated to the re 
ing damaged vehicles and handing duled maintenance in full scope,  gimental disabled vehicle collecting 
over any vehicles that cannot be if can be carried out by steges. point (DVCP) using the means of 
rehabilitated by the time of readi- Maintenance operations not exe- the senior commander. 
ness to the senior commender's cuted during preparation for combat Stocks of armoured and motor ve- 

hicle equipment are replenished ac- 
cording to battalion requirements, 
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not only in the course of defen 
sive fighting but during sudsequent 
combat operations as well. Subunits 
receive the most frequently needed 
spare parts, components, assemblies 
and materials to enable the baitte- 
lion to perform repair by its own 
forces and equipment during the 
forthcoming combat actions. 

Organisation of control and su- 
pervision over technica! servicing. 
The next stage in the deputy CO's 
work is to assess the situation and 
adopt a decision for organising the 
battalion technicai servicing in de- 
funce. 

In this decision he sets forth the 
volume of work to be done in the 
course of defensive fighting whi'e 
assuming the defensive, the manner 
and places of servicing and the 
facilities to be used for the pur- 
pose; the location and procedure 


for using technical service facililies, 
the composition and tasks of the 
battalion TOP and RRP, their loca- 
tion and routes of evacuation; the 
distribution of and procedure for re- 
plenishing stocks of armoured and 
motor vehicle equipment; the steps 
to be taken to protect the repair 
and recovery facilities and the bat- 
talion repair stock; organisation of 
technical observation during battle, 
location of the deputy CO and the 
communication maintenance pro- 
cedure. 

Then on-the-spot reconnaissance 
of location sites for the battalion 
TOP and RRP and of the routes for 
evacuation of damaged vehicles is 
organised. The location of the TOP 
is usually selected in a shelter close 
to the battalion CP-OP, and that of 
the RRP in the depth of the batte- 
lion defensive positions within di- 
rect vision of the TOP. The technica! 
facilities of the battalion RRP must 
be positioned, using for this pur- 
pose the protective and camouflage 


properties of the terrain. The tank 















































x. routine repair eaeees 


SE medium repair 


PRRs - routine repair in shelters 


— ——— repair of vehicles at the olace of 
damage ” 


+ — evacuation of vehicles to disabled 
vehicle collecting point (DVCP) 





retriever is placed in a shelter in 
proximity to the TOP, the main- 
tenance vehicle (MY) and the truck 
in the depth of the battalion defen- 
ces under cover of second echelon 
subunits. Alternate positions for the 
technical service facilities ore also 
selected, which they occupy if the 
enemy manages to penetrate into 
the defences or creates contaminat- 


ed areas. if necessary, company 
TOPs are organised. 
Having specified his decision 


the deputy CO gives instructions 
to the company technicians and the 
RRP commander. 4e usually assigns 
the company technicians places 
during battle, the kind of mainte- 
nance and the time of its execution, 
the facilities detailed for the crews 
and how they must be used. The 
RRP commander is assigned missions 
of repair and recovery, location 
areas, routes of evacuation, proce- 
dure and time of replenishment of 
armoured equipmeni and also pro- 
fective and securiy measures. Ra- 
dio data transmitiea over the tech- 
nical network and location of the 
betalion TOP are brought to the 
notice of the whole personnel. 
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DURING DEFENSIVE 


FIGHTING 
Technical servicing. If the vehicle 
maintenance procedures have not 


been carried out in full scope during 
preparation for combat actions, they 
are completed in the course of de- 
fensive fighting on the positions 
occupied. This is done during lulls 
in combat, usually at night. In first 
echelon companies maintenance is 
organised in such a manner that in 
case of a surprise enemy attack the 
equipment being repaired would be 
covered by fire of the vehicles not 
under repair. To ensure this, only 
one vehicle in a platoon should be 
maintained at a time in first eche- 
lon companies, and one platoon in a 
company in second echelon com- 
panies. lf the situation makes main- 
tenance of tanks on the site impos- 
sible, it may be performed, with the 
Bn CO's permission, by turns in tha 
shelters. 

Repair and evacuation of defective 
or damaged equipment and its quick 
placing in service are the main task 
of the battalion technical service in 
battle. This task is fulfilled by the 


























battalion RRP and the crews of da- 
maged vehicles. By the time of de- 
fence readiness the RRP should oc- 
cupy its assigned location and es- 
tablish communication with the 
battalion TOP. The battalion RRP 
personnel repaix damaged vehicles 
on the spot and in shelie’s, prepare 
them for movement under their 
own power to the places of repeir, 
and recover them from areas shelled 
by the enemy. 

Damaged combat vehicles with 
serviceable armament are recovered 
only after the enemy attack has been 
repulsed. The first to be prepared 
for movement are the vehicles 
which, due to the damage received, 
cannot fire. In some cases for the 
recovery of damaged vehicles from 
the threatened directions use <an 
be made, in addition to the batts- 
lion of regimental RRP retrievers, 
of serviceable combet ~ehicles. 

Control of technical servicing 
is exercised from the battalion tech- 
nical observation post. During fight- 
ing the deputy CO must receive 
from the subunits timely information 
on disabled vehicies, their location 
and the type of damages. 
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PERCEPTIONS, VIEWS, COMMENTS 


COMMENTS ON THE ARMS RACE AND THE LDCS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English 


[Article by G. Petrovskiy, Card. Sci. (History): 


ing Countries"] 


[Text } 
S COMRADE L. |. Brezhnev, Genera! Secre- 

A tary of the CPSU Central Committee, point- 

ed out in the Report to the 26th CPSU 
Congress, the policy of imperialism had become 
far more aggressive in character. This has com- 
plicated the international situation and, as a re- 
sult, the arms race has been further intensified. 
Last year alone overall world military spending 
reached the 500,000 million dollar mark, exceed- 
ing that of the preceding year by 10 per cent. if 
war budgets continue to grow at the present rate, 
it may be assumed that in the 1980s overall world 
military outlays will reach 600,000 million dollars 
8 year. 

The instigator of the arms race is US imperia- 
lism. Today the USA accounts for one-third of the 
world's overall military spending. A.u.erica’s 
NATO partners are making no small contribution 
to accelerating the arms race. Under constant US 
pressure they are rapidly increasing their mili- 
tary spending. 

The arms race is a terrible threat to universal 
peace and security. It is fraught with grave danger 
to the developing countries. It is a heavy burden 
for their economies and considerably retards 
their social development. 

However, as in the past the imperialists are 
doing their utmost to draw more and more de- 
veloping countries into the arms race. In pursuit 
of their aims they exploit the national, territorial, 
historical and other contradictions in relations 
between the newly-free states which have em- 
barked on the road of independent develop- 
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"The Arms Race and the Develop- 


ment. The Western propaganda machine is try- 
ing to arouse in the leaders of these countries a 
sense of uncertainty with regard to the prospects 
of world developments and to prompt them to 
take decisions that would intensify the arms race. 
As a result, the military spending of developing 
countries is marked by rapid growth. Thus, in the 
last 20 years the rate cf growth of the war bud- 
gets of developing countries has been 20 per 
cent as compared to 3 per cent for the whole of 
the world. 


At the same time this indicator does not fully 
reflect the sky-rocketing pace at which the arms 
race is developing in areas of armed conflicts 
which have been unleashed or provoked by im- 
periaiism. This refers above all to the Middle East 
and South Africa. Statistical information publish- 
ed in the foreign press shows that the growth 
rete of military spending in developing countries 
is higher than that of their aggregate national 
product. According to the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute, in the last 20 years the 
aggregate national product of developing count- 
ries has increased three to one, whereas their mi- 
litary spending has shown a nine to two growth. 


*he arms race makes it even more difficult for 
the developing couniries to overcome the after- 
math of colonialism. The Asian, African and La- 
tin American countries are confronted with the 
task of building a modern national economy and 
a modern social structure. But, being increasingly 
drawn into the arms race, they are committing 
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an ever bigger share of their budgets to non-pro- 
ductive military outlays. Way back in 1974 the 
World Food Conference pointed out that if the 
developed countries were to reduce their mili- 
tary spending by only one per cent and to hand 
over these funds to the developing countries, the 
food problem, which is so acute in most of the 
Asian, African and Latin American countries, 
would be largely solved. 


Re-allocation of even a smal! part of the mili- 
tary budgets to the sphere of public health 
would offer equally great social advantages to 
tl:e developing countries. The smallpox control 
programme of the World Health Organisation is 
@ case in point. The overall financial input into 
this programme was 33 million dollars. This sum 


made it possible practically to eliminate this dan- 
gerous disease. This sum is far below the cost of a 
modern medium strategic bomber. Another im- 
portant WHO programme, aimed at eliminating 
malaria, will, experts say, cost 450 million dollars. 
But it cannot be launched owing to shortage of 
funds. 

Thus, facts show that it is necessary to adopt a 
serious approach to curbing the arms race and 
reducing the developing countries’ expenditure 
on armaments. 

The spokesmen of socialist and developing 
countries, and even of some capitalist states, have 
repeatedly voiced concern about the mounting 
arms race. Thus, the majority of the 153 delegates 
to the 21st Session of the UNESCO Genera! Con- 
ference held late in 1980 expressed deep anxiety 
in connection with the arms race which is swallow- 
ing up vast material an“ human resources. How- 
ever, on the instigatiun of the imperialists the 
arms race is continuing to gain momentum. Tney 
are deliberately obstructing all efforts to curb it. 

Trade in arms is one of the ways by which the 
imperialists are combating the efforts to curb the 
arms race. In 1980 25,000 million dollars’ worth of 
arms were delivered. Two-thirds of this quantity 
were purchased by developing countries. The 
USA holds the lead in increasing arms deliveries 
to developing countries. In the 1970s it increased 
its arms exports, mainly to Asian, African and La- 
tin American countries, thirteen to one. Today the 
USA is selling arms to more than 80 countries. 
According to official information, in 1979 overall 
US arms sales in terms of money amounted to 
13,100 million dollars not taking into account the 
huge orders placed by the former Shah of Iran. It 
is Washingfon’s intention further to expand arms 
sales to other countries. In addition to obvious 
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financial gains, arms sales give the USA the pos- 
sibility to influence the policy of the purchasing 
countries. Business Week pointed out that the 
USA intended to furn arms exports into a central 
element of its foreign policy. 

Uncontrolled US arms exports have led to an 
increase in the number of American military ad- 
visers in the purchasing countries. In addition to 
obvious financial gains, arms sales give the USA 
the possibility to influence the policy of the pur- 
chasirig countries. This provides even broader 
opportunities for foreign intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of these countries. 

China is making frantic efforts to expand its 
arms deliveries to developing countries. The PRC 
also regards arms sales as a means for realising 
its hegemonic course in various parts of the world. 
Today the dangerous cooperation between Pek- 
ing and Washington can be observed in a wide 
range of questions of world policy. Such coopera- 
tion is conspicuous in arms deliveries to deve- 
loping countries, especially where their interesis 
are particularly close. A striking case of such 
cooperation is deliveries of US and Chinese arms 
to Pakistan, which Washington and Peking, pre- 
texting a non-existent “Soviet threat,” intend to 
turn into a base for armed aggression against 
Afghanistan and other peaceful peoples. 

A distinguishing feature of the current stage of 
the arms race is that some developing countries 
supply arms to the world market. Among them 
are such countries as Argentina and Brazil. 1 
have been successfully competing with the tradi- 
tional arms exporters and have been constantly 
increasing their sales. For instance, in 1980 Brazil 
sold 800 million dollars’ worth of weapens. In 
recent years imperialist death merchants have 
shown a trend to supply developing countries 
with increasingly sophisticeted weapon systems. 
In the 1950s and 1960s they were selling mainly 
obsolescent arms to Asian, African and Latin 
American countries. In contrast to this, since the 
late 1960s the arms exporters have been selling 
more and more of the most modern weapons. As a 
result, the purchasing countries acquired the latest 
types of combat equipment which even the armed 
forces of the manufacturing country did not yet 
have. 

The mounting participation of developing 
countries in the arms race also leads fo an in- 
creasing number of them are building up their 
own war industries. Most of these industries in 
developing countries are oriented on the manu- 
facture of unsophisticated weapons. However, the 
rate of military technological progress in this 
group of countries is increasing year by year. This 




















is Promoted by the system (which is being prac- 
tised on an ever increasing scale) of special ag- 
reements on the manufacture of separate types of 
arms on Western licenses. Obviously, the export 
°f Western weapon production processes to 
developing countries on a mounting scale is 
bound to open another highly dangerous round 
in the arms race. 

The interests of the developing countries de- 
mand that the arms race be ended as soon as pos- 
sible. However, the impezialists are doing their ut- 
MOst to prevent this. The aim of their policy is to 
Put up as many obstacles as possible in the way 
of independent development of the Asian, Afri- 
can and Latin American countries, to preserve in- 
tact the system of unequal relations with deve- 
loping countries, because it enables the imperia- 
lists to exploit the peoples and plunder the na- 
tural resources of these countries. The ending of 
the arms race would help solve the urgent deve- 
lopment tasks confronting the newly-free count- 
ri@s and would enable their peoples to launch on 
the road of independent development and pro- 
gress. 
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VIEWS OF U.S. ACTIVITIES IN ASIA 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 8, Aug 81 pp 48-50 


[Article by A. Shevchenko: "Escalation of Subservience”] 


{Text } 


rying to regain the lost ground in the Near 
and Middle East oil regions after the revo. 
lutions in Afghanistan and Iran and the col. 
lapse of SEATO and SENTO, Washington is build. 
ing up efforts to turn Pakistan into its bridgehead 
in Southeast Asia. 

Gendarme functions on the Eastern flank of the 
Persian Gulf are obviously being handed over to 
Pakistan, while the Western flank is policed by 
Israel! and Egypt. 

The ruling circles of Pakistan jumping to orders 
from Washington and Peking align themselves 
with the Moslem reactionaries in a treacherous 
plot to restore the crumbling imperialist positions 
in the region. In defiance to the national interests 
they are dragging Pakistan into a dangerous po 
litical gambit masterminded by imperialism in the 
Middle East. 


GIFTS AND FLOWERS 


CCORDING to the Western press the US-Pe 

A kistani talks last April dealt with prospec- 

tive US military and economic aid to Paki- 
stan. The talks resulted in adoption of a five-year 
military cooperation programme which _ repor- 
tedly provides for annual 3500 min US military aid 
to Pakistan which is twice as much as former US 
president Carter promised to Zia ul-Haq. 

“The New-York Times” notes that the US Ad- 
ministration has been radically reviewing its rela- 
tionship with Pakistan. According to the Indian 
“Statesman” correspondent in Washington the 
Reagan Administration is planning to rearm Pakis- 


tan into a “front-line state” to protect US inte- 
rests in the region. 

Pakistan's rearmament programme has been 
planned, it is said, to the stunning sum of 2,500 
million dollars to include 250 M-60 tanks, 100 
F-16 fighter-bombers, C-30 military transport pla- 
nes, combat helicopters, antitank and antiaircraft 
missiles of different classes and many other items. 

The US Administration is pressing forward with 
its plans of escalating the American military pre- 


sence in Southeas‘ Asia and is presently study- 
ing the possibility of building naval and air bases 
in Pakistan. Pentagon has been seeking to res- 
tore its former air base in Peshawar and to set up 
a new naval base in Gwadar, a strategic point on 
the road to the Persian Gulf oil-fields. 


Agreement has been reached between Wa- 
shington and Islamabad to use Pakistan as a tran- 
sit base for the American “rapid deployment 
force.” Tne “National Herald” suggests that the 
Pakistani armed forces should be used to _inter- 
vene in the Persian Gulf developments in case of 
emergency rather than to resort to direct US mi- 
litary involvement. The White House has already 
applied to Zia to license the use of Karachi by 
US aircraft carriers and an air base in Baluchistan 
as a transit base for US aircraft. Zia ul-Haq oblig- 
ed and proposed to sign a “mutual defence trea- 


British Foreign Minister Lord Carrington also 
promised generous bounties to Zia ul-Haq during 
his official visit to Karachi. According ‘9 the “Pa- 
kistan Times” London plans to increase economic 
aid to Pakistan to §32 min against the general se- 
vere cutdown in the British foreign aid prog- 
ramme. 
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Alarming activities are going on aiong the Ka- 
rakorum highway connecting Chinese Sinkiang 
with Pakistan-controlied Gilgit. This strategic 
road carrying the bulk of arms shipments from 
China to Pakistan is being reconstructed and mo- 
dernised. According to the “National Herald” 
Peking seat 12 thousand troops to do the job and 
extended financial aid to Islamabad. Military ma- 
terie! and equipment flowing freely from China to 
Pakistan includes light weapons, fighter planes, 
light tanks, artillery, bombers, patrol boats, sub- 
marines, antiaircraft missiles and spare parts. Pre- 
sident Zia ul-Ha:y admitted that during the past 
15 years China has delivered 32 billion worth of 
military aid to Pakistan. “! am in favour of fri- 
endship with China,” he added. China's naval 
Commander-in-Chief Liu Daoshen, who recently 
toured Pakistan's military installations on the Pa- 
kistani-Afghan border, echoed him with emotio- 
nal profusion: “Your success is our success, your 
pride is our pride. China-Pakistan friendship is an 
ever blooming flower.” 

In June Zhao Ziyan, the Chinese Premier of 
State Council, visited Pakistan. His stay was ex- 
ploited to aggravate the situation in Southwest 
and South Asia. Accompanied by Zia ul-Haq, 
Zhao Ziyan went to a base used by counter-revo- 
lutionary mercenaries to raid Afghan towns aad 
villages, murder women, children and old peo- 
ple, destroy hospitals, schools and supply depots. 
He handed the mercenaries 500,000 yuans as a 
contribution to their terrorist activity against the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan. 


CONCERN IN INDIA 


HE MILITARIST plans of the USA and China 
and the new round of Pakistan's rearma- 
ment cause deep anxiety among the neigh- 

bouring countries. 

Washington officially declared its support for 
the Afghan counter-revolutionary forces in their 
incursions into democratic Afghanistan. The US 
openly supplies them with arms and equipment. 

Pakistan has been a bridgehead of aggression 
against the DRA since the early days of the Afghan 
revolution. It accommodates 30 special camps 
and 50 resistance centres at which US and Chi- 
nese “advisors” and “specialists” train cut-throats 
for the counter-revolutionary sabotage groups 
operating against Afghanistan. They raid Afghan 
towns and villaaes. murder women, children and 
old people, destroy hospitals, shops, schools and 
supply d2pols. 


The USA, China and Egypt arms to 


deliver 


them in increasing quantities. British and Ameri- 
can professional 


mercenaries who committed 


outrages in Vietnam and Angola have 
begun arriving in Peshawar. 

The Afghan people, army and police forces 
capture more and more terrorists and bring them 
before people's courts. The public hearings re- 
veal the unseemly role of Pakistan, the USA and 
China in the acts of gross interference in Afgha- 
nistan’s home affairs. 

The DRA leaders repeatedly proposed to the 
government of Pakistan to discuss the existing dif- 
ferences at the negotiations table, but the cal! of 
reason passed unheeded. 


Trying to reassure Pakistan's neighbours State 
Secretary A. Haig, on the eve of his meeting with 
Agha-Shahi, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, stress- 
ed the point that a strong Pakistan with close ties 
with the USA would present no danger to other 
countries, but would promote security on the sub- 
continent. 

But the rearmament of Pakistan presents a 
grave danger to peace and security in the region, 
above all to India, which was twice a victim of Pa- 
kistani aggression during the past two decades. 
The US master plan also provides for uniting Pa- 
kistan with reactionary Arab regimes in an 
aggressive military bloc. India’s warning to the 
USA, Great Britain and the FRG about its serious 
concern in connection with the contemplated |ar- 
ge-scale military supplies to Pakistan is only na- 
tural and justified. But Washington preferrea ‘o 
ignore the warning. 


Head minister of Jammu and Kashmir ‘<tates 
declared at the State Assembly that from 1979 to 
1980 the Indian state security organs eliminated 
46 Pakistani spy centres and captured a great 
amount of military weapons and equipment car- 


rying the label “Made in Pakistan.” Islamabad 
coordinates its activities with Peking. Chinese ins- 
tructors train sabotage groups in the Pakistan- 
occupied territories of Jammu and Kashmir for 
subsequent infiltration and operation in India and 
other countries. 

The Indian press and political observers say 
that the sabotage of Indira Ghandi's plane on the 
eve of her trip abroad was definitely part of the 
Afghan counter-revolutionary activities. Accord- 
ing to India’s “Central News Service” George 
Griffin, a high-ranking CIA official responsible for 
counter-revolutionary raids against Afghanistan, 
planned to visit India to coordinate the merce- 
naries’ activities from Pakistan. 

Pakistan is being increasingly criticised in the 
lranian papers. And with good reason too. The 
anti-imperialist course of Iran's leadership and its 


recently 











severe criticism of the US Administration's acti- 
vities in the region are well known to the world 
public. 

The USA may eventually use Pakistan, so close- 
ly tied te Washington's far-reaching plans of mi- 
litary expansion, as a means of anti-lran subver- 
sion. There is a precedent for such a develop- 
ment: Egypt continuing to strengthen its military 
and political alliance with the USA, is displaying 
mounting hostility towards Iran. 


NUCLEAR AMBITIONS ENCOURAGED 


44fy ROJECT 706," the name given ‘n_ the 

p world press to Pakistan's secret plan for 

developing “Islam's first nuclear bomb,” 

came to the notice of the world press. The Wes- 

tern papers speculate that Pakistan will shortly 

have accumulated sufficient enriched uranium to 
produce from 5 to 7 nuclear bombs a year. 

Nuclear programmes are very expensive. Pa- 
kistan is known to hold twenty-fourth place 
among 34 world’s poorest countries. Yet its ru- 
lers continue to force the people to give up their 
last coppers. Besides, some rich cil producing 
states supply financial aid to Pakistan. For ins- 
tance, Saudi Arabia offered *800 min to complete 
the project. 

The world press reported Pakistan's intention 
to test its nuclear weapon. In spite of this the 
Reagan Administration got the US Congress ro 
adopt a resc.ution lifting restrictions on military 
and economic assistance to countries developing 
nuclear weapons. 

Peking is not standing idle either. It encoura- 
ges Pakistan's efforts in nuclear development and 
cooperates with Zia ul-Haq in this field by offer- 
ing its territory for Pakistan's nuclear tests. 

Pakistan's nuclear programme was a subjec? of 
dscussion at the meeting between Agha-Shahi, 
A. Haig and C. Weinberger in Washington in 


April and Zhao Ziyan in islamabed in June. So 
the Western press has every reason to stres; 
the leading role of some Western countries 
and Peking in the possible realisation of Pakis. 
tan’s dangerous nuclear ambitions. 


GROWING DISCONTENT 


HE INTERNAL political situation in Pakistan 
has been critically tense. Many supporters 
of Zia ul-Haq's policy are disillusioned. After 


30 years of independent development the country 
still presents an abysmal contrast between the 
wealth and prosperity of private business and ap- 
palling poverty of the popular masses. Only 32 
per cent of the population of the towns have em. 
ployment. 

Recent developments in the country testify to 
the growing popular protest egainst Zia ul-Haq's 
military dictatorship. The excessive military spend- 
ings and the resulting inflation, growing prices, 
unemployment and poverty cause deep frustra- 
tion and unrest among the population. The mass 
protests against the regime rally railway workers, 
students, teachers, newsmen, lawyers, members 
of disbanded opposition parties. They demand 
abolition of martial law, national elections, gua- 
ranteed democratic rights and liberties. 

The regime retaliates with increased repres- 
sions. A state of terror reigns in the country. De- 
monstrations are dispersed with police clubs and 
tear-gas. Massive arrests overfill prisons. Many 
prominent leaders of democratic parties and other 
public organisations have been thrown to jail, 
among them Madame H. Bhutto, widow of the 
former Pakistani Premier executed by Zia ul-Haq, 
and also Ch. R. Aslam, Chairman of the Socialist 
Party, Mazher Ali Khan, General Secretary of the 
Peace Council of Pakistan and Editor of the 
“Viewpoint” magazine and many others. 

Patriotic circles in Pakistan are well aware of 
the danger to which the US imperialists and Pe- 
king's hegemonisis expose Pakistan when they 
assign the .ountry the role of “a transit base” and 
a servant for the US and Chinese expansionist as- 
pirations in the Middle East. 

The stability and security of Pakistan cannot be 
ensured by repressing the growing popular dis- 
content, by the arms build-up and increasing ten- 
sions in relations with neighbouring states. It can- 
not be found on the path of international adven- 
tures endangering peace in West and South Asia. 
On the contrary, the only road that will promote 
Pakistan's development for the benefit of its peo- 
ple and in the interests of neighbouring nations 
is the road towards belter mutual understanding 
and cooperation. These very aims have been 
reaffirmed by the Soviet Union in putting forward 
its new peaceful] initiatives at the 26th Congress 
of the CPSU. 
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PERCEPTIONS, VIEWS, COMMENTS 


WESTERN TANK ARMAMENTS DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 81 pp 14-15 


{Article: "Tank Fire Power", by Col Eng D. Ryazantsev] 


[Text } By the fire power of a tank we 


mean its ability to destroy diffe- 
rent targets on the battlefield by 
fire. It is determined by the quan- 
tity and quality of the weapons in- 
stalled on the tank and also by the 
efficiency with which the devices 
(sights) in the fire control system 
are used. 

Foreign specialists divide tank 
weaponry into mein and suziliary. 
Some tanks may also cerry addition- 


targets possessing great fire power 
and strong armour protection. The 
purpose of asuziliery weapons 
(coaxiel, bow and antiaircraft mea- 
chine guns) is to destroy end 
neutralise close <combet antitenk 
weapons (grenade launchers, re- 
coilless guns); they are also used 
ageinst light armour, low-speed air 
targets and infantry. 

Additional weapons help with fire 
missions which cannot be cerried 
out successfully with the main wee- 
pons firing at great distances. They 
ere primarily antitenk guided mis- 
siles (ATGM). 

The gun is normally located in the 
roteting ‘turret, with the machine 
gun ettached to the gun credie. 
Such a combination is called a twin 
gun mount. The turret is rotated by 





2904 Of ‘Off @n press reports. 


means of electric or electrohydrau- 
lic drives actuated from the contro! 
pane! or manusily. Laying on the tar- 
get is effected by means of 2 
sight, range finding sight or a night 
vision sight. 

Weapon  stal..sers considerably 
increase hit probability when firing 
on the move. For higher rate of 
fire, guns on some tanks are provid- 
ed with automatic loading devices 
and cartridge case ejectors. 

A modern tank's weaponry is 
therefore «a sophisticated system, 
whose quality, along with the crew's 
proficiency, make up the tank's fire 
power. 

A tank's fire power is assessed 
frem the point of view of its ability 
to destroy and neutralise different 
targets in the shortest time and with 
the least expenditure of ammuni- 
tion. In firing on the move, when 
maximum use is meade of the tank's 
combat qualities, its fire power is 
also determined by such factors as 
hit probability, the force with which 
the terget is hit, menoeuvrability of 
fire and time required to open it, 
and practicable rate of fire. 

In recent yeers tanks have been 
provided with larger calibre guns, 
and higher muzzle veiocity projec- 
tiles, and ammunition with greet 
striking power is being developed. 
Besides, teks are equipped with 
instrumeni« ard mechenists | ce 4s- 
ing eccuraty and rate of fire 
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Modern tenks in the capitsst ar- 
mies carry as the main weapon 105- 
and 120-mm iong barre! rifled 
guns. 

According to foreign press re- 
ports, hard core projectiles usec 
for 105mm guns, when fired at 2 
distance of 1,000 m, can pierce ar- 
mour plating nearly 300 mm thick, 
provided they hit the target at an 
angie of 90°. The projectiles’ high 
muzzie velocity of up to 1,475 m's 
ensures @ high hit probability and 
long range of fire. 


Still better ere the qualities of 
modern hollow-charge projectiles. 
which are capable of breaking 
through armour plating as thick as 
3.5-4 times their calibres, irrespec- 
tive of the distance to the target. 


In recent years foreign designers 
have been paying increased atten- 
tion to smoothbore tank guns with 
high ballistic qualities firing ermour- 
piercing herd core, hollow-charge 
and other projectiles with stabiliser 
fins. Given the same calibre, these 
projectiles, as compared with rifled 
ammunition, have higher muzzie ve- 
locities (1,600 m,s), armour-piercing 
ability, point-blank range and effi- 
ciency in firing at greater distances. 


Development of new smoothbore 
120-mm guns is proceeding simu'ta- 
neously with improvement of the 
ammunition used for them. in ex- 
perts’ opinion, however, 120 mm is 
the ultimate calibre for tank guns. 
Any further increase entails relevant 
changes in the tank's ge.» a! layout, 
larger overall dimensior, and smab- 
ler ammunition reserve. Therefore, 
foreign specialists strive to increase 
the efficiency of the main weapons 
by improving the design of the am- 
munition and also by raising ther 
fire power. 


Foreign experts believe that i7- 
proved design and technological 
process will eventually make i 
possitie to increase the armour 
piercing ability of modern hollow 
charge projactiies to five cairbres, 
i.e. 120-mm tank gun shells wil! o¢ 





able to break through 300-mm «- 
mour steel plating at an angie of 
60°. Higher power of hollow-charse 
projectiles may be achieved dy 
reducing their rotation speed. Fo 
reign specialists therefore conside’ 
the use of non-rotatable finned pro- 
jectiles the best method for enhanc- 
ing the cumulative effect. 

Higher armour-piercing ability cl 
hollow-charge projectiles is also 
promoted by use of a meta! cone 
(tungsten, copper, carbon-free 
iron). To enhance the projectile's 
destructive power, certain designers 
advance the idea of using 4 two- 
layer cone for the charge chamber. 

Some foreign tanks fire projectiles 
with plastic explosives (s mixture ol 
hexogen and mineral oil) filled into 
the projectile’s low-carbon steel 
case. 

The foreign military press writes, 
however, that these projectiles pos- 
sess low muzzle velocity, which con- 
siderably reduces the likelihood of 
their hitting fast moving armoured 
targets et effective ranges. 

To fight non-armoured and lightly 
armoured targets, the majority of 
foreign tanks use common or high- 
explosive armour-piercing projecti- 
les. Alongside improvement of exist- 
ing shells of these types, foreign ar- 
mies have adopted for service new 
ammunition for a 105S-mm rifled and 
120-mm smoothbore guns with ree- 
dy-made killing elements. A 105mm 
shell contains 5,000 finned steel ar- 
rows, weighing 084 g each. This 
is virtually @ return to shrapnel, the 
only difference consisting in a new 
design layout. 

Projectiles of this type are an ef- 
ficient means for neutralising ATOM 
fire positions. The manpower killing 
zone of such @ shell greatly sur- 
passes that of a common projectile. 


The foreign press reports that the 
development of combustible cart- 
ridge cases is @ new trend in ammu- 
nition production, for their use 
keeps the gases out of the fighting 
compartment, thereby raising the 
crews capacity for work. Foreign 
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military specialists hold that comp- 
different target hit ¢:>oability will 
enable the crew to use the tank's 
fire power more rationally for det- 
truction of both manpower and ar- 
moured vehicies. 

They also believe that higher fire 
power can be achievec not only by 
improving the tank's weapons and 
ammunition, but also by providing 
them with a more efficient fire cont- 
ro! system, since promp? and accu- 
rate assessment of the gun's eleva- 
tion and lead angles allows an in- 
crease of efficient range of fire and 
@ reduction of the fime required to 
fire the first salvo. 

The fire contro! system of modern 
foreign tanks generally includes 
such basic elements as a system of 
armament stabilisation, | ser or op- 
tical range finders ensuring high 
precision in determining the range 
of fire, a ballistic computer with a 
set of transmitters of fire conditions 
designed for automatic calculation 
of the gun's elevation and azimuth 
lead angles, and also for shaping 
commands and correcting guidance 
and sighting devices. 

Accuracy in firing on the move 
entails broader use of armament 
stabilisers. A high effect is produced 
by stabilising the armament in two 
planes. The highest result is, how- 
ever, attained by using (besides 
stabilising the main weapons and 
the optical system of the gunlayer’s 
sight) independent stabilisation of 
the field of view of the tenk com- 
mander’s sight, for it offers the 
opportunity not only to give target 
indication but also to take over 
contro! of the main weapons. 


To increase manoeuvrability of 
fire, tenks ere provided with ac- 
tuetors for the purpose of ensuring 
maximum guidence speed and quick 
transier of fire from one target to 
another. On the other hand, ac- 
curate laying of the gun on the tar- 
get also depends on minimal 
stable guidence speeds, ranging in 
foreign tanks from 0.05 to 0.1 deg/s. 














Not infrequently battle situations 
call for quick transfer of fire from 
one target to another, the rate of 
the tank gun's fire considerabiy ex- 
ceeding the speed of traversing. 
That is why foreign specielists strive 
to bring the turret’s rotational speed 
to 30 deg’s and even more. 


Much attention is also given to 
improving night vision devices, in- 
cluding passive infrared ones. Re- 
search is simultaneoctly going on to 
evolve mudern sights and battle- 
field cbservetion devices, prefe- 
rence being given to TV night vi- 
sion devices. 

Articles published in foreign mi- 
litary periodicals voice doubts con- 
cerning @ further increase of can- 
non weapons’ fire power. Mention 
has already been made of the limit- 
ed possibilities of increasing the 
gun's calibre. The relatively small 
fighting compartment interferes with 
automation of loading. in recent 
years, therefore, many foreign ex- 
perts have been increasingly enter- 
taining the idea of the necessity to 
provide tanks with rocket weapons, 
namely ATGMs, which are superior 
to contemporary tank emmunition 
as regards hit probability et great 
distances (over 2,000-2,500 m). Be- 
sides, the movement of the target 
practically does not affect hit effi- 
ciency. 

Foreign experts believe, however, 
that use of ATGMs on tanks is ren- 
dered difficult by a number of short- 
comings, the main one being low 
rate of fire and limited use only as 
an antitenk weapon. ATGMs are not 
very efficient in firing at inconspi- 
cuous targets, on cross-country ter- 
rain and in poor visibility. Disruption 
of the missile’s control and its loss 
on the trajectory are not exclucod 
either. And, finaily, the price of 
ATGMs is rather prohibitive for the 
time being 

The striving to use the positive 
qualities of racket and gun weapons 
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has led to the creation of tanks with 
combined rocket-and-gun arme- 
ment, which is installed on some 
American tanks. But, according to 
foreign military specielists, the leun- 
cher has failed to yield sufficient 
power. In spite of the large calibre 
(152 mm) commoc projectiles to 
this weapon are considerably infe- 
rior to similar 105- and 120-mm tenk 
guns in respect of range of fire 
and action on the target. 

it can be said in conclusion that 
the maiarity of specialists are of the 
opimon that gun and machine-gun 
armament will remain the principal 
means of ensuring ftenk fire power 
for a long time to come. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 9, 1981 
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PERCEPTIONS, VIEWS, COMMENTS 


VIEWS ON SOVIET, WESTERN POLICIES IN AFRICA 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 81 pp 42-45 


[Article: “Soviet Peace Policy and Africa", by A. Gromyko,director of the In- 
stitute of Africa of the USSR Academy of Sciences, D. Sc. (History)] 


[Text] 


The world is experiencing at present an epoch 
of revolutionary renovation openea by the Great 
October. Africa actively joined in this process in 
the 1950-70s. Having cast off the fetters of colo- 
nialism, the African countries entered the world 
arena as subjects of international politics. In this 
period the African nations that had freed them- 
selves from colonial bondage began to establish 
official diplomatic relations with the USSR. 

it is noteworthy that in February 1981, when 
the 26th CPSU Congress began its work, it was 
20 years since L. |. Brezhnev’'s visit of friendship 
to the African countries, Ghana, Guinea and Mo- 
rocco. This visit demonstrated the USSR’s peace- 
loving foreign policy in Africa, its intentions to 
build relations with the young African states on a 
radically new basis compared to that of imperia- 
list powers. 

The past years have been years of er de- 
velopment of Soviet-African relations, of steady 
growth of the USSR’s prestige on the African con- 
tinent. What factors contribute to this? 

The principal and decisive factor is the Leninist 
policy of peace, resolute counteraction to impe- 
rialist aggressions and internationalist support of 
the African peoples in their liberation struggle. 


in the first document of Soviet power — Le- 
nin’s famous Decree on Peace adopted by the 
Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets on Octo- 
ber 26 (November 8), 1917 the. socialist state 
came out against aggressive imperielist wars, 
against annexations and seizure of foreign lands, 
denounced “every incorporation of a small or 
weak nation into a large or powerful state.” 


Following the principles of combini the 
peace policy with support of the ~ati ibera- 
tion movement, the Soviet Union came out on the 
side of the Riffs in northern Africa, who rose in 
the 1920s in heroic struggle against the Spanish 
and French colonisers. In the 1930s the Soviet 
Union was the only great power which support- 
ed the Ephiopian people in their just struggle 
against the ssion of Italian fascism. 

The rout of nazi Germany and militerist Japan, 
in which the Soviet Union played fhe decisive 
role, was an invaluable contribution from the his- 
torical viewpoint to the cause of world peace. 
The victory of the Soviet people in the Great 
Patriotic War, in which it sustained the heaviest 
losses, created at the same time favourable condi- 
tions for success in the national-liberation strug- 
gle, inciuding that in Africa. 

As the most powerful state of the socialist com- 
munity the Soviet Union bears the main responsi- 
bility for guarding the peace and security of peo- 
ples against encroachments of aggressive imperia- 
list circles. Due primarily to the build-up of the 
USSR defence capacity our planet has not known 
the disasters of a world war for already 35 years, 
and precisely in this period we witnessed the col- 
lapse of the colonial system in Asia and Africa. 
The former outlying areas of the capitalist system 
become the scene of progressive social transfor- 
mations. The contribution of young states, African 
in particular, to the cause of world peace is cons- 
tantly growing. 

The Peace Programme proclaimed by the 24th 
and 25th CPSU congresses was of prime impor- 
tance to Africa. All the provisions of this Prog- 
ramme — from the task to stop the arms race to 
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the renouncement of the use of force or the threat 
of force in solving disputed questions meet the 
vital interests of the whole of mankind, including 
the African peoples. A number of burning inier- 
national problems also bea~ a direct relation to 
Africa. Among them are the complete elimination 


of al! the vestiges of the system of colonial op- 
pression, all the seats of colonialism and racism, 
and also any manifestations of inequality, diktat 
and exploitation in the sphere of world econo- 
mic relations. 

The Soviet Union’s struggle for implementation 
of the Peace Programme has already borne tan- 
gible fruits, its main outcome being normalisation 
of the international situation in the 1970s. The 
outstanding achievements of the national-libera- 
tion movement on the African continent in this pe- 
riod were beyond question closely related to the 
atmosphere of détente then reigning in interna- 
tional relations. It was precisely in the conditions 
of détente that the last colonial empire — the 
Portuguese — ceased to exist, the peoples of 
Angola, Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau and Zim- 
babwe won independence and the struggle for 
liquidation of the last seat of racism and colonia- 
lism in the south of Africa gained strength. On the 
agenda af present is the question of emancipat- 
ing Namibia from the colonial-racist yoke. The 
lesgest event of the seventies on the African con- 
tinent was the victory of the people's national 
democratic revolution in Ethiopia. These years 
witnessed an increase in the number of socia- 
list-oriented countries which are carrying out 
deep socio-economic transformations and head- 
ing the struggle of African peoples for peace 
and social progress. 


In general these countries support the Leninist 
peace policy which manifests itself, in particular, 
in their backing of Soviet peaceful initiatives at 
the United Nations. Jointly with the socialist ste- 
tes, the African countries contributed to the 
adoption by the UN of a whole series of impor- 
tant decisions aimed at strengthening internatio- 
nal peace and security, restraining and prevent- 
ing aggression, curbing the arms race, promot- 
ing disarmament and opposing colonialism and 
racis™. 

The Soviet Union, in its turn, actively supports 
a' the United Nations all the constructive steps of 
African states directed towerds combating colo- 
nialsm, racism and neo-colonialism, strenctien- 
ing security and stability in different parts of the 
Alrican continent and Africa as a whole. Among 
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them are the proposal to declare Africa a nucle- 
ar-free zone and the idea, put forward by Asian 
and a number of African states, to convert the 
Indian Ocean into a peace zone by liquidating 
all foreign military bases in the area. 


Cooperation of the Soviet Union with African 
nations on the problems of preserving and streng- 
thening universal peace is a new positive factor 
in international relations arising from the common 
vital interests of the Soviet Union and African 
progressive forces. 


Only in conditions of peace will the newly- 
free African countries be able to develop their 
productive forces severely undermined by colo- 
nialism and raise the living standard of the Afri- 
can peoples. Only stable and just peace will en- 
sure for them the right to choose their own way 
of development and establish a socio-political 
system corresponding to their wishes. 


But imperialism does not want to yield its po- 
sitions without struggle. It strives to strengthen 
and expand its presence on the continent by es- 
tablishing bridgeheads for intensifying its inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of independent 
countries. Imperialism tries to revive old and set 
up new military alliances incorporating the count- 
ries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, assigning 
in this a special role to expansion of NATO acti- 
vities. Projects of “atlantisation” of the Pacific 
and Indian oceans, and even of admittance of !s- 
rael to NATO are put forward. At the same time 
imperialism does not cease its attempts to trans- 
form the developing countries’ economic and po- 
litical organisations into military alliances. On the 
agenda is also the question of organising the 
METO (Middle East Treaty Organisation) bloc un- 
der US aegis, the basis of which could be a Cai- 
ro-Tel Aviv axis with direct participation of the 
USA. The METO zone could include central, nor- 
thern and eastern Africa, the Arab world and 
Central Asia. 


Pursuing its own strategic objectives, imperie- 
lism assigns a not unimportant role to direct mi- 
litary interference in the internal affairs of young 
states. The American “rapid deployment jorces” 
designed to protect the “vital interests” of the 
United States total some 300,000 soldiers and 
Marines. They have their own bases in Egypt, 
Oman, Kenya and Somali, and not only possess 
the most up-to-date military equipment, but, as 
some Pentagon officials state, may use tactical 
nuclear weapons in case of emer . And it is 
not hard to understand that even “limited” em- 
ployment of nuclear weapons can lead to a world 
nuclear war. 











The south of Africa remains one of the most 
dangerous centres of international tension. The 
racist regime is developing its military potential 
et an ever increasing pace. With the connivance 
of imperialist powers, the USA in the first place, 
the Republic of South Africa multiplies its crimi- 
nal actions not only against tributary states but 
also against independent African nations. 

Jose Eduardo dos Santos, Chairman of MPLA- 
Party of Labour, President of the People’s Repub- 
lic of Angola said at the 26th CPSU Congress 
that armed aggression and terrorism inspired by 
racist South Africa, Israel, CIA and imperialist 
circles will meet a resolute rebuff on the part of 


all peace-loving forces which rely upon the con- 
sistent support of the Soviet Communists. 


The USSR and the other socialist states have 
been rendering and continue to render tangible 
moral and material aid to al! the detachments of 
the national-liberation movement fighting against 
racist-colonialist oppression and also to the 
countries defending themselves against ag- 
gression. This policy is based on Lenin's teaching 
on just and unjust wars. The struggle of enslaved 
peoples for their liberation, as well as armed re- 
buff to aggressors, is always just. Recent years 
gave us several striking examples of this. Take, 
for example, the events in the Middle East (1967 
and 1973), Angola (1976), Ephiopia (1977) during 
which the fraternal aid of the Soviet Union, Cuba 
and other states of the socialist community help- 
ed frustrate the aggressors’ plans. 


The opponents of peace have always been 
scared of the truth. What false accusations have 
been brought by imperialists, Chinese hegemo- 
nists and opportunists of al! kinds against the So- 
viet peaceful policy in Africal They continue their 
hullabaloo about a “Soviet military threat,” ‘So- 
viet-Cuban interference,” “export of revolution,” 
etc. 


Time is a strict teacher. It passes sentence 
without right of appeal. Years and decades have 
passed since Africa established relations with the 
USSR, but in none of these African countries w’ll 
you find “hegemonist contro!” or see “Soviet mo- 
nopolies” plundering the continent's wealth. In- 
ternational solidarity and support by the Soviet 
Union of the just liberation struggle of the African 
peoples have nothing to do with interference in 
the interna! affairs of other states so characteristic 
of imperialist policy. Just the opposite: the Soviet 
peace policy is aimed at ending this interference, 
at establishing » new system of international rela- 
tions based on the principles of equality and res- 
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pect for the sovereignty of all countries, both 
small and great. 
Characterising African countries’ cooperation 


with the Sovict Union, President Kaunda of Zam- 
bia said: “The So.iet Union played and continues 
to play its historic role of a reliable supporter of 
liberation movements. When we, the leaders of 
the movement for the liberation of Zimbabwe, 
became disappointed in the double-dealing po- 
licy of the West, we applied to our traditional 
allies in the struggle for freedom — the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist states... We believe 
in the principles of respect for national sovereign- 
ty and independence, freedom: and justice. We 
believe in the principles of non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other independent nations. 
We strictly adhere to the principles of non-align- 
ment as an instrument of peace and cooperation. 


Basing ourselves on these principles we shall 
continue cooperation with the Soviet Union and 
any other people in the world.” 

The high estimate of the strengthening friendly 
relations between the African countries and the 
USSR given by the leaders of these countries is 
the best answer to the Western and Chinese cri- 
ticasters, or rather to the distorters of the Soviet 
peace policy. 

The Soviet Union never suoported and will ne- 
ver support adventuristic actions on the African 
continent. The new type of international relations 
is compatible with neither the reactionary natio- 
nalism nor its extremes — chauvinism and aggres- 
sion. The USSR consistently and actively supports 
the unity of African states on an anti-imperialistic 
and democratic basis. The Organisation of Afri- 
can Unity set up in 1963 plays an important role 
in contemporary international relations. Since the 
very inception of this organisation the Soviet 
Union actively has backed it and supported its 
decisions and actions aimed at eliminating colo- 
nialism and racism in the south of Africa and at 
ensuring peace and security on the African con- 
tinent as a whole. 


In connection with the activisation of imperia- 
list aggressive policy in Africa the Soviet Govern- 
ment made a statement in June 1978 on USSR 
policy towards the African states. The statement 
says that the interests of peace and development 
of Africa require immediate termination of impe- 
rialist interference in the internal affairs of the 
African states, respect for their right to a free and 
independent existence, to equal relations with all 
states in compliance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the UN Charter. The Soviet Union, on its 











side, will do everything necessary for the dev2- 
iopments in Africa to proceed along these lines. 


In the 1970s the Soviet Union's relations with 
the African states steadily improved. In _ the se- 
cond half of this decade they were marked by 
the signing of friendship and cooperation agree- 
ments between the USSR and a number of socia- 
list-oriented African countries — the People’s Re- 
public of Angola (1976), the People’s Republic of 
Mozambique (1977), and socialist Ephiopia 
(1978). The distinguishing feature of these agree- 
ments is that they not only provide for friendly 
relations between the sides, but express the re- 
soluteness of the USSR to cooperate with Angola, 
Mozambique and Ephiopia in defending and dee- 
pening their revolutionary achievements. 


These agreements between the African socia- 
list-oriented countries and the USSR embody the 
principle of proletarian internationalism — the 
cornerstone of the Soviet peace policy. 

The ways and means of Soviet suppor! for the 


progress of the African socialist-oriented count- 
ries and their struggle aimed at defending the 
cause of revolution agains? the imperialist export 
of counter-revolution fully measure up to the UN 
Charter and contemporary international law. 


One of the most important lines in the Leninist 
peace policy is the Soviet Union's struggle for re- 
corstruction of international economic relations 
on a democratic basis. 


The Soviet Union actively supports the just de- 
mands of the African countries for radical chan- 
ges in their unequal discriminatory relations with 
the imperialist powers. Evidence of this are the 
proposals for restructuring international relations 
put forward by the Soviet Union at the 31st Ses- 
sion of the UN Genera! Assembly in 1976. 


The Soviet Union supported African and other 
developing countries at the 11th Special Session 
of the UN Genera! Assembly on economic pro- 
biems held in August-September 1980. Displaying 
understanding of the specific needs and problems 
of the developing countries, the USSR supported 
the right of these countries to obtain foreign 
funds for financing their development. Our coun- 
try holds that these claims must be put forward 
by the developing countries in the context of 
compensation of darnages caused to their econo- 
mies by colonial exploitation by the former metro- 
polises anc aiso compensation for losses they 
suffer at present due to the activity of transnatio- 
nai corporations. 
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The Soviet Union does not only advocate equal 
international economic relations and overcoming 
the African nations’ backwardness at UN sessions 
and other international! conferences. The USSR gi- 
ves the example of equal trade and economic re- 
lations in actual fact, in international practice. 
Just such relations exist and are developing bet- 
ween the USSR and the African states. 


With the assistance of the Soviet Union the 
African countries have built and are now build- 
ing hundreds of extractive, metallurgy, power, 
machine-building and light industry enterprises, 
which become the property of these countries, a 
part of their national economy. More than 80 per 
cent of means provided by the Soviet-African 
agreements on economic and technical coopera- 
tion are directed towards developing production 
branches, 70 per cent of them being spent for the 
development of industry and power engineering. 
Soviet aid contributes to industrialisation of Af- 
ricar: states and to the progress of their economy. 
The technica! assistance of the USSR helped, for 
instance, to build a steel-making plant at the me- 
tallurgy complex in El-Hadjar (Algeria) produc- 
ing 410,000 tons of steel a year. This plant made 


it possible to increase the annual production of 
steel in the country 14 times and now completely 
satisfies the Algeria’s needs of rolled steel. 
In accordance with the agreements signed 
with the Soviet Union in the second half of 
the seventies the independent African countries 
have increased and continue to increase the an- 
nual production capacity of their power stations 
by 2.9 million kW, of their metal-making industry 
by 2.75 million tons of pig iron and 4.4 million 
tons of steel, annual iron ore extraction by 3.5 mil- 
lion tons and the output of oil products by 2.65 
million tons. The Assaba oil refinery (Ephiopia) 
built with the help of the Soviet Union comple- 
tely satisfies this country’s requirements of gaso- 
line and other oil products. 

The Soviet Union also considerably helps Afri- 
can countries train their national personnel. Stu- 
dents from more than 40 African states study in 
the USSR. Tens of thousands of Soviet specialists 
help these countries to create a national industry 
and public health services, to reconstruct their ag- 
ricultural system. 


It is a well-known fact that, relying on equal 
cooperation with the Soviet Union, the African 
countries have a possibility to exert pressure on 
imperialist companies and sometimes even force 
them to make concessions. 

















The equitable cooperation of the Soviet Union 
with the African countries, being an integral part 
of the Soviet policy of peace, contributes to 
strengthening friendship and cooperation among 
the peoples. It has become an effective factor of 
peace on the African continent. 


Each CPSU congress invariably checks its cour- 
s2 against the Leninist compass. Preservation and 
strengthening of peace in the world has always 
been, is and will be the primary goal of Soviet 
foreign policy. From the rostrum of the 26th Con- 
gress of the CPSU L. I. Brezhnev stated: “To sa- 
feguard peace — no task is more important now 
on the international plane for our Party, for our 
people, and, for that matter, for all the peoples 
of the world... Not war preparations that doom 
the peoples to a senseless squandering of their 
material and spiritual wealth, but consolidation of 
peace — that is the clue to the future.” 





The Soviet people march under fhe banner of 
intensified struggle for peace and against military 
danger, and among its allies in this sacred fight- 
ing is independent Africa. 
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PERCEPTIONS, VIEWS, COMMENTS 


VIEWS WESTERN ‘MILITARY THEORY’, STRATEGY 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 81 pp 46-48 


[Article: 
Sc. (Philosophy) ] 


{Text } 


Problems of military theory occupy an impor- 
tant place in the ideological struggle befween the 
two social systems — capitalist and socialist. They 
include first of all such important questions as 
understanding of the essence of modern wars, 
their social nature, causes and possible conse- 
quences, elucidation of the nature of the army 
and its role in social development and others 
which are an object of conflict between the two 
standpoints differing by their class essence, on 
war and the army and the two different approa- 
ches to military problems — Marxist-Leninist and 
bourgeois. 

Witnessing the Soviet Union's consistent and 
tenacious work for peace while imperialism inten- 
sifies preparations for a new war, millions of peo- 
ole all over the world turn to Marxism-Leninism 
to find the answer fo questions interesting them. 
They find in Marxism-Leninism not only the theory 
of social and national liberation but also a pre- 
cise programme of how to free mankind from un- 
just, predatory wars, an exhaustive characterisa- 
tion of the wars waged in the present epoch, their 
causes and possibie consequences. 

Reflecting and explaining the real phenomena 
n the military-political field of social life, the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine on war and the army de- 
ivers a powerful blow at the various concoctions 
af bourgeois sociologists who try to conceal 
‘rom the peoples the true causes of the existing 
military menece and to accustom them to the idea 
of inevitability of war and of the “acceptability” 
of a nuciear-missile war, etc. 


“Arena of Bitter Ideological] Struggle", by Maj Gen A. Skrylnik, Cand. 


Striving to camouflage the class nature of the 
imperialistic aggressive policy and the real cau- 
ses of wars, the ideologists of the imperialist mi- 
litary clique, disregarding the facts and the very 
logic of events, attack the Marxist-Leninist un- 
derstanding of the essence and sociai character 
of contemporary wars. Referring to qualitative 
changes that have taken place in the military field 
due to progress in science and technology, they 
assert that under these conditions war has ceased 
to be the continuation of policy. 


Bourgeois ideologists try in different ways to 
falsify the essence of a nuclear-missile war, to 
distort the meaning of the concrete policy, to ab- 


solutise armed violence, efc. These assertions of 
reactionary sociologists do not only illustrate 
their ideological and theoretical narrow-minded- 
ness, they result above all from their desire to 
justify the aggressive policy of the imperialist 
forces, to camouflage its true aims and to present 
war as an inevitable and eternal evil constantly 
hanging over menkind. 

The very basis of these ideological attempts to 
perpetuate war are antihuman. War is always aim- 
ed at accomplishing specific political and, in the 
final analysis, economic ends. V. |. Lenin wrote: 
“War is the ccntinuation of policy.” 

No less bitter a struggle between the opposing 
standpoints — Marxist-Leninist and bourgeois — 
is waged nowadays in connection with the causes 
of modern wars, their social nature and possible 
consequences. 











In the context of the rapid development of 
science and technology views tending to prove 
that the danger of war lies precisely in modern 
technology and science have become widespread 
in capitalist society. Some Western ideologists 
consider nuclear weapons, others the technologi- 
cal revolution as the cause of the military threat. 
The adherents of these views stress that thermo- 
nuclear weapons, automatic control systems, etc. 
have metamorphosed the military into a certain 
“daemonic” force which has got out of man's 
control. Some scholars even present a future war 
as an engagement between robots. 

There is no need to prove how absurd is the 
ideas that the source of a military threat lies in 
modern science and technology. The purpose of 
the “theory” is to conceal the obvious fact that if 
is the capitalist system which has militarised the 
development of science and technology and con- 
stitutes the original cause of the unbridled arms 
race. 

Bourgeois military ideologists also intensively 
develop so-called ethical war “theories which 
consider war as a means of morally purifying so- 
ciety of stagnation, and which deny the social na- 
ture of wars and their division into just and un- 
just. By this they attempt to ignore the negative 
class-pclitical and moral-legal nature of unjust 
wars, to camouflage their reactionary socio-poli- 
tical role, to rehabilitate counter-revoiutionary 


violence in the masses’ opinion and to equate cri- 
minal aggression to legitimate defence. 


Bourgeois ideologists’ anti-scientific concepts 
on the causes of wars cannot stand compa‘ison 
with the strictly scientific views of Communists 
asserting that imperialism is the only source of 
war. And a new world war, should one be un- 
leashed by imperialism, will be nothing but the 
continuation of its aggressive policy. 


In the conditions of the ever wider spreading 
of Marxist-Leninist ideas in the world it becomes 
more and more difficult for the militarists to pro- 
pagate their views. Trying to make the very 
thought of the possibility of war in present-day 
conditions at least acceptable to the peoples, if 
not attractive, they cultivate different types of 
falsehoods about the “very last war” which will 
result in the destruction, according to the view- 
points of some anti-Communists, of the popula- 
tion of socialist states only. Very indicative in this 
context is the US “new nuclear strategy” declared 
by Directive No. 59, which is simply a modifica- 
tion of the previously known concept of “target 
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selection” or a broadened version of the “limit- 
ed” war strategy. 

But no matter how carefully bourgeois propa- 
ganda strives to conceal its true aims using such 
terminology and recommendations, it is clear to 
all sober-minded men that they mean only one 
thing — war. 

Left opportunists, Maoists above all, also make 
their contribution to the rehabilitation of wars, 
including nuclear wars, and to the justification of 
those responsible for the existing military danger. 
They carry to the absolute the idea of military so- 
lution of all social and national problems. Such 
are, for instance, the Maoists theses that war is 
“almighty” and that “only war can eliminate 
war."’ Using ultrarevolutionary phrases as a smo- 
kescreen they try to lay a “theoretical” founda- 
tion under the adventurist and antisocialist policy 
of the Chinese leaders. 


To the bourgeois conceptions of the sources 
and causes of wars Marxism-Leninism counterpo- 
ses scientifically-grounded views. Neither mo- 
dern science and technology nor man’s psycho- 
logy give rise to devastating wars as the reactio- 
nary ideologists assert. The original cause of the 
arms race, militarism and military adventures is 
the exploiter’s mode of production, the economi- 
cal and political system based on private pro- 


It was the division of human society into anta- 
gonistic classes that led to the appearance of ex- 
pioiters and to a great number of small and big 
wars. And today, as at the time of its inception, 
imperialism presents a threat to the security of 
the peoples and the cause of peace. The milita- 


rist circles of the USA and other NATO countries 
are building up their military arsenals and fanning 
hotspots of military confrontation in different 
parts of the world. The imperialist propaganda 
machine is launching unbridled anti-Soviet and 
anti-socialist campaigns. 

The whole “system of proofs” of the Western 
military ideologists is based on the myth of a 
“communist threat.” By means of its huge propa- 
ganda machine imperialist reaction tries to keep 
the peoples of the capitalist countries in a state 
of constant fear of communism. G. Kahn, an Ame- 
rican futurologist, bluntly writes that militarisation 
of Western states is determined by the existence 
of communism. 


The bourgeois propaganda machine systemati- 
cally publishes “new” data on the “growth” of 
the Soviet Union's military potential in order to 
scare the average man arid to instil in him a fear 
of the mythical “Soviet military threat.” 




















Bourgeoi: ideologists interpret the build-up of 
the Soviet Union's defence capacity and impro- 
vement of its Armed Forces as a manifestation of 
“red militarism.” To justify Washington’s expan- 
sion in the Middle East the militarists vociferously 
cry out about a “war waged by the Russians 
against the Afghan people,” about a “Soviet mi- 
litary threat to Pakistan and Iran," and so on. 


In their “theoretical” substantiations of the ‘‘So- 
viet military threat" myth, bourgeois propagan- 
dists distort Lenin's conception of the army and 
the socio-class nature of the military organisation. 
They not infrequently use overstated figures on 
the number of Soviet tanks, aircraft and warships 
and keep silent about the historical predestination 
of the Soviet Armed Forces, their mission of safe- 
guarding the Socialist Motherland, the cause of 
peace and security of peoples. 


In reality the military threat lies not in the wea- 
pons as such. The basic question which makes it 
possible to judge the true purpose of armed for- 
ces is who controls them, what classes they serve 
and whose interests they fight for. In this context 
it is worth mentioning the words of James Aldrid- 
ge, a well-known British writer, in connection 
with the first hydrogen bomb tests in the Soviet 
Union: “It would be silly to consider that such a 
terrible weapon in the hands of imperialists, pro- 
vided only they possess it, would not have pre- 
sented a danger to mankind. We were gjad to 
know that the Soviet Union has exploded an 
H-bomb not because we like it but because we 
know that the Soviet nuclear weapon ‘: a guaéran- 
tee of peace.” 

The Soviet Union never waged aggressive 
wars. It never armed itself for the sake of arming 
and now spends fer the development of its army 
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PERCEPTIONS, VIEWS, COMMENTS 


VIEWS OF MEDITERRANEAN BASIN SECURITY 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 81 pp 48-50 


[Article: "Peace and Security for the Mediterranean", by V. Yefremov] 


[Text } 


The imperialists’ crusade against détente has not by- 
passed the Mediterranean. As always this was noted with 
convincing evidence and from a constructive position by 
L. |. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee, Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, in his speech at a dinner in the Grand Kremlin Pa- 
lace for Chadli Bendjedid, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Liberation Freat, President of the Algerian People’s 
Democratic Republic. 

This anxiety is shared not only by the Algerians and the 
Soviet people but alse by the peoples of many countries 
washed by the Mediterranean Sea. And it washes the sho- 
res of over 20 sovereign countries of Europe, Asia and Al- 
ric. But, unfortunately it has always been and is still a zone 
or conflicts, and of a stockpiling of arms frequently used 
against the people. 

For a long time, since WWII the USA has considered 
this “Beautiful Helen of the Oceans” as an elder sister of 
the American Lake Erie. Translated from poetical into po- 
litical language this means that Washington, using military 
force in this area, tries to secure for itself control over the 
Middle East oil deposits and the approaches to the natural 
resources of the countries of the Persian Gulf and the In- 
dian Ocean. By means of the same force Wa hington tries 
to prevent the development of the liberation, anti-imperia- 
list processes in the Mediterranean countries. 

The US military presence there since the time of the Se- 
cond World War consists primarily in the Sixth Flee!—some 
50 warships of diverse types, including aircraft carriers. A 
landing force including Marine units is also permanently 
stationed there. Besides, American nuclear-powered subma- 
rines ply the waters of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
Ocean near the shores of Europe and Africa. Naples and 
Maddalena (Italy), Suda (Greece) and others serve as main 
bases for the US 6th Fleet. 


Washington is now taking urgent steps “to strengthen 
NATO's southern flank,” where, according to “Newsweek,” 
the conflict between Greece and Turkey has created a “gap- 
ing breach.” The USA and other NATO countries have ma- 
naged to persuade Greece to return to this bloc. Greece 
had withdrawn from NATO's military organisation in 1974. 
The United States retained the right to go on using the 
Greek military bases. In exchange for this Athens was pro- 
mised, “in accordance with the aims of the North Atlantic 
Alliance,” military aid to the tune of 700 million dollars. 
As a result, as a spokesman for the main opposition Panhel- 
lenic Socialist Movement (Pasok) stated in parliament at the 
time, the Pentagon got for its own use some 40 military ba- 
ses and installations on Greek soil. These include electronic 
reconnaissance and guidance stations, missile bases in Cen- 
tral Macedonia, bases for U-2 spy planes, nine naval bases, 
military aerodromes and nuclear submarine depots. 

Today the Pentagon attaches much importance to restor- 
ing its military relations with Ankara to their former level. 
it did all it could for Congress to repeal its decision im- 
posing an embargo on American arms supplies to Turkey. 
The question here is not only Turkey's proximity to the So- 
viet Union, which was always a major consideration for the 
United States and NATO, but also Turkey's role of northern 
watchdog of the Middle East and Africa. After the US Con- 
gress lifted the embargo in the summer of 1978 the Turkish 
government announced the reopening on the basis of a 
temporary status of some of the American bases on its ter- 
ritory. 

The United States exhibits a special interest in the military 
bases in Turkey, especially since Iran categorically demand- 
ed the liquidation of the American reconnaissance and 
other military installations on its territory. In January last 
yeer a high-ranking US military and diplomatic delegation 
visited Ankara. The Washington emissaries wanted to per- 
suade the Turkish government to allow the Pentagon to use 
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military bases on Turkish territory for electronic espionage 
against the Soviet Union. In payment for this they offered 
Turkey, in 1980 alone, a 450 million dollar military-econo- 
mic aid programme. And ‘the final results of all these el- 
forts should be, “The New York Times” feels, the build-up 
of 8 military potential and elaboration of new measures to 
ensure security envisag ng, perhaps, the formation of a pro- 
Western alliance of Egypt, israel, Turkey and Saudi Arabia. 
The scheme in itself is typical. it shows that Washington's 
strategic concept is continuing to revolve in a steady circle 
of appeal to force. Comment.ng on the NATO meeting in 
Ankara, the Lebanese “As-Salir” pointed out with alarm 
that the decision providing for the possible use of bases on 
Turkish territory for “the settlement of crises not affecting 
the NATO bloc’ (read: in the interests of NATO) presents 
a direct *hreat to Lebaron, Syria, Iran and other countries 
of the Near and Middle Eas. 


israel and Egypt are the United States’ most reliable pa- 
riners in the Eastern Mediterranean. Tel Aviv, for instance, 
has long been offering its services to NATO. As far back 
as 1971 the then Defence Minister Moshe Dayan offered 
NATO the use of airfields on the Sinai Peninsula. Today 
such an agreement has been concluded and the Sadat re- 
gime of Egypt has acceded to it. 

After the Camp David agreements Israeli Prime Minister 
M. Begin suggested thet Washington set up a naval base 
in Haifa and an air base in Ezion. Naturally the Pentagon is 
making the most of Israeli and Egyptian benevolence. The 
military bases it has secured for itself in these countries 


must, according to “The New York Times,” become trans- 
shipping points for the “rapid deployment force” and also 
be used by the air and naval forces stationed in the re- 
gion. As the “Washington Post” wrote, the US Joint Chiefs 
of Staif have already completed plans for a new Middle 
East Command. it is considered that the Israeli port of 
Haifa would probably be the seat of this command. 

Simultaneously the Pentagon strives to strengthen its po- 
sitions in the Western Mediterranean. Pressure is being 
stepped up on Spain by the USA and other NATO count- 
ries to rope it into the bloc. This military design is supple- 
nented by the Pentagon’s plan to deploy the new “Persh- 
ng 2” medium-range missiles and the “Tomahawk” cruise 
missiles in italy 

in its Mediterranean gambles Washington ignores the in- 
terests and aspirations of the peoples of the region. “As 
many yeers ago, the ships of the US Sixth Fleet in the Me- 
diterranean are an active means of exerting pressure on the 
peoples of Africa,” said Muammar Al Kaddali, leader of the 
Libyan revolution. “This fleat is a link in the chain of cons- 
piracies against the Arab countries, Mozambique, Angola, 
Ethiopia, and other independent regimes. It supports the 
reactionary forces, including Israel and the racist minority 


governments.” 
Washinaton ignores the interests oot only of the Arab 
snd African peooles but also the national interests of the 


NATO countries. For example, the Greek government, while 
extending its military cooperation with the USA, does so 
with particular misgivings because it considers the Ameri- 
can military cooperation with Turkey contrary to its national 
interests. Flirting with Turkey and Greece, Washingion Is 
striving to settle their conflicts within the NATO framework 
advancing other separate plans for resolving the Cyprus 
question. But the people of Cyprus reject such a solution, 
for they propose to convene an international conference on 
Cyprus with participation of the UNO as was suggested at 
one time by the Soviet Union. 

To turn the Mediterranean Sea into a peace zone is a 
long-standing dream of the countries in this area. This ques- 
tion is periodically raised at representative internatical 
forums. The agenda of the Athens’ Conference in 1978, in 
which almost 400 delegates representing the Mediterra- 
nean and other countries took part, was “For Peace, Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in the Mediterranean.” The interna- 
tional conference against military pects and bases, for world 
security and cooperation, which took place in july 1979 in 
Nicosia, capital of the Republic of Cyprus, demanded mea- 
sures to prevent a growth of tensions in the Mediterranean. 
In late June 1980 an international conference on liquidat- 
ing foreign military bases in the Mediterranean Sea was 
held in Herakleion, the administrative centre of the Greek 
island of Crete. Representatives of Greece, Cyprus, Turkey, 
Italy, the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, the World Peace Council 
and many other international democratic organisations call- 
ed for a uniting of efforts by the peoples in defence of 
peace and detente. The Conlerence adopted a joint ac- 
tion programme by the peoples of the Mediterranean area 
for the complete and fina! dismantling of the American and 
NATO bases on the territories of other countries. 


Unlike the USA situated 10,000 miles away from the Me- 
diterranean, the Soviet Union, being a Black Sea power, is 
siso &@ Mediterranean power. The situation in this basin, 
the more so the military situation, is its deepest concern 
for military preparations of the USA and other NATO coun- 
tries are going on in the immediate vicinity of the USSR 
borders. For this reason it is resolutely opposed to Wa- 
shington regarding the Mediterranean as an American lake. 

The Soviet Union urges in the first place strict observance 
of the provisions of the Final Act of the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe held in Helsinki in 1975. 
This document reads that “the process of improving secu- 
rity should not be confined to Europe but should extend 
to other parts of the world, and in particular to the Medi- 
terranean area.” Well known is the Soviet proposal for the 
withdrawal from the Mediterranean of all nuclear-ermed 
ships and the transformation of the region into @ zone of 
peace, good-neighbourship and cooperation. In May last 
yeer the Warsaw Treaty countries urged the NATO count- 
ries “to start examining, for example, within the UN frame- 
work, the question of limiting and scaling down the level 
of military presence and military activity in the areas con- 
cerned, whether in the Atlantic, Indien or Pacific Ocean, 




















the Mediterranean Sea, or the Persien Guill.” 

The Soviet Union believes thet the Mediterranean can 
and should be transformed from an area of military-politi- 
cel confrontations into a zone of lasting peace and coope- 
ration, said the head of the Soviet state during the 
talks with Chadli Bendjedid, President of the Algerian Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic. This object could be served by 
international agreements an the following questions: 

— ertension to the Mediterranean of the confidence- 
building measures in the military sphere that have already 
proved their value in international practice; 

(As is known, at the 26th CPSU Congress L. |. Brezhnev 
said: “We ere prepared to apply them (these confidence- 
building meusures—Ed.) to the entire European pert of the 
USSR, provided the Western states, too, extend the confi- 
dence zone accordingly.” Advancing this proposal the So- 
viet Union proceeds frorn the fact that its implementation 
will assist the progress of détente in Europe. The spread- 
ing of the confidence-building measures to the area of the 
Mediterranean will also promote the solution of this pro- 
blem.) 


— agreed reduction of armed forces in this area; 


— withdrawal from the Mediterranean of naval ships 
armed with nuclear weapons; 


— no deployment of nuclear weapons on the territory of 
non-nuclear Mediterranean countries; 

— the undertaking by the nuclear powers of commil- 
ments not to use nuclear weapons against any Mediterra- 
nean country that does not allow these weapons to be 
deployed on its territory. 

As we see, all the proposals of the USSR concerning the 
Mediterranean area are a logical continuation of the for- 
mer Soviet peaceful initiatives and at the same time re- 
present a concentrated programme of peace and security 
in the Mediterranean. 

Needless to say, the Soviet Union * ready to examine 
jointly with all interested states other ...jtietives and ideas 
aimed at turning the Mediterranean into a zone of lasting 
peace and cooperation. 

The new proposals of the USSR concerning the Mediter- 
ranean Sea met with warm approve! and support from the 
countries of this region and the world over. “Message of 
Peace” is what the Greek newspaper “Rizospastis” called 
the editorial article which underlines the enormous signi- 
ficance of the proposals made by L. |. Brezhnev on the 
Mediterranean basin. “Turning the Mediterranean into a de- 
militarised, non-nuclear zone, es the Soviet leader 
L. |. Brezhnev proposes,” wrote the Greek newspaper “Ha- 
ravgi,” “would save the peoples of the region from « cons. 
tant threat of war.” The Indian PT! agency underscored thal 
L. |. Brezhnev's proposals bear witness to the consistent 


peace-loving policy of the Soviet people, advocating the 
settlement of ecute international problems by constructive 
negotiations. Even the Japanese Kyodo Tsushin agency ad- 
mitted that “the Soviet leader advanced a concrete plan of 
turning the Mediterranean from the area of the military-poll- 
tical confrontations to the zone of stable peace and coope- 
ration.” 

It is significant, however, that the official press in the USA 
and other NATO countries tried to pass over in silence or 
to distort the meaning of the new Soviet initiatives concern- 
continue to exert pressure on the Mediterranean countries 
with the purpose of forcing them to take part in Washing- 
ton's military preparations in the Middle East. Washington 
and its allies continue to increase their military presence 
and activity in the Mediterranean Sea. Here too they act in 
the spirit of the policy “from positions of strength,” which 
has brought them no few military and politicel failures. The 
profit it hopes for, because it runs counter fo the vital in- 
terests of the peoples of the three nearest continents. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN U.S., NATO ARTILLERY DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 10, Oct 81 pp 34-35 


[Article by Col N. Kharitonov, Cand. Sc. (Military): 


"Trends in Artillery Develop- 
ment") 


[Text ] 








High tecticel, technical and constructive demands are 
mede on @ contemporary gun (morter, launcher). They de- 
termine the calibre and type of the system, the muzzie ve- 
locity of the shell, the range of fire, weight and overall 
dimensions of gun and shell, the rate of fire, the number 
of men in the crew, the characteristics of the running gear 
(undercarriage), the time for changing over from travelling 
to firing position. 

in any case artillery equipment must be highly reliable, 
operate without fail in any combat situation, be easy to 
maintain by the crew and be in high combat readiness for 
a long time. 

The combat and operating characteristics of the modern 
artillery are considerably higher than those of the artillery 
of the Second World War. Examples are provided by mo- 
dern seli-propelied guns and rocket launchers. 

The scientific and technological revolution considerably 
influences the qualitative development of artillery. First 
of all use is meade of the latest achievements in the produc- 
tion of the highly strong lightened alloys and materials. 
New high-power types of gunpowder heve made it possibile 
to give shells @ higher muzzle velocity. The development 
end use of new explosives heve contributed to the cree- 
tion of increasingly powerful ammunition. 

The further improvement of artillery systems is being car- 
ried out along several lines. The most important one is the 
use of new constructive schemes for developing guns. in 
developing field artillery important significance attaches to 
the creation of systems with all-round fire, lowering their 
weight, broadening the range of combat missions it cen 
fulfil. 


— —— 





based on forega press materials 


Modern tank fighting requires a sherp increase of the 
point-blank range (up to 2,000 m) and armour-piercing 
ability of antitank guns. One way of solving this problem 
consists in using smoothbore guns. The stability of the 
shell in flight is secured by using « stabiliser. When firing 
such @ gun the shell is imperted « great velocity (',500 
metres per second and more), and consequently its point- 
blank range increases too. The effect of hellow-charge 
projectiles is also considerably intensified. 

During the 1950's models of so-called auxiliary propelled 
guns were designed. They were destined for close escort 
and fire support of infantry and tanks in battle. A peculia- 
rity of its mechanism is its provision with an engine by 
which it moves on the battlefield, negotiates small obstac- 
les and changes fire positions. Over large distances (on a 
march) it is towed by tractor. 

Lately, the interest to auxiliary propelled guns increased. 
Specialists came to the conclusion that it is advisable to 
use such guns when fighting on broken and difficult ground. 
in the late 1960's and early 1970's the USA, the FRG, Bri- 
tain and Italy jointly developed a field auxiliary propelled 
gun-howitzer — the FH-70, capable of moving with a speed 
up to 10 km/h. 

Provision of the gun with an engine opers great possibi- 
lities for reducing the time spent on switching from travell- 
ing to firing position and vice verse and on siming if at 
the target, and also for automation of loading and reload- 
ing. 

Research is proceeding in the field of increasing the life 
of gun berrels. Mein attention here Is concentrated on the 
development and use of the technology of their productior 
and processing. 

No smali attention is psid to developing the self-pro- 
pelled artillery. \t is considered to meet most fully the 




















demands of modern warfare. The main trends in its deveiop- 
ment are the following: further strengthening of fire power 
of guns; intensification of mechanisation and automation of 
weapons; increased armour protection with simultaneous 
reduction in overall weight and improvement of buoyarcy 
and air transportability. 

Salvo-firing rocket systems have been intensively deve- 
loped. This is due in particular to the fect thet they are 
capable of achieving high fire density in the shortest time 
and of destroying large groupings of the eremy manpower 
and equiprrent by powerful fire blows. 

Rocket launchers, though inferior to cannon artillery 
in accurecy of fire, ere nevertheless able not only to in- 
crease fire density but cen also be used for carrying out 
a number of independent fire missions. For example, such 
@ shortcoming of rocket systems as great dispersion of 
shells relative to the aiming point can under certain condi- 
trons become an advantage. It provides the possibility to 
carry out in @ very short time distant mining of the terrain 
both in front of the positions of defending friendly troops 
and in the depth of the enemy fositions. Using special 
shells, antipersonnel and entitenk mines, one cen produce 
aimost impassable zones and sectors and thus essentially [i- 
mit manoeuvre and movement of enemy forces. Rocket |eun- 
chers can also be used for distant demining of the terrain 
and making geps through !erge mine fields. 

in recent years there has been a tendency to use the 
high manoeuvring qualities and a fire density of rocket 
artillery to fight tanks and enemy mechenised equipment. 
if special ammunition is used fire can be effective through- 
out the entire firing range. The use of rocket launchers 
for firing from covered positions reduces their vulnerability. 

According to the foreign press two types of ammunition— 
of active and passive action — have been worked out for 
the West German rocket leuncher “Lars.” Ammunition of 
the first type is intended for distant mining. It consists of 
cluster warheads equipped with combet elements (mines). 
The cluster bursts at a definite altitude over the terget 
and the mines are scattered over a large area. 

in the ammunition of the second type each combat ele- 
ment is planned to be provided with a system of active 
homing. After being expelled from the cluster over the 
target area (for example a group of tanks) the combat ele- 
ments of the rocket launcher turn by meens of stabilisers 
with their heed in the direction of the earth. The homing 
system switches on and after locking on the terget the 
system corrects the further flight end approech of the com- 
bet element to the target. 

Still greater recognition is given to the idea of creating 
artillery capable of hitting the terget with the first shot. 
According to military specialists the creation and use of 
such @ weapon can involve essential changes in the prin- 
ciples of use of artillery in warfare. Modern battle is che- 
recterised by mess employment of tanks end other moto- 
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rised and mechanised equipment. The use of similar systems 
of weapons for their destruction may prove sufficiently 
effective. 

Today great ettention is paid tc improving artillery am- 
munition. The main directions of further development in 
this field are: unification of shells and mines; increase of 
power; increase of range; creation of highly destructive 
emmunition. 

Unification makes it possibie to introduce a unique tech- 
nology of production of many assemblies and components 
of various types and calibres of ammunition, to reduce the 
assortment of articles and to improve their quality. 

The power of ammunition is increased, for exemple, by 
creating shells and projectiles with ready destructive ele- 
ments such es arrows and other killing elements. Thus, a 
15S-mm shell has been designed containing 195 hollow- 
charge fragmentation elements which scatter when the shel! 
bursts and can penetrate armour 60-70 mm thick. 
Increase in the range 's being achieved by creating shells 
and mines of an active-reactive type. Such a projectile is 
provided with a solid-propelient rocket engine which 
switches on after the shel! leaves the bore and increases the 
range of fire by 20-100 per cent. 

An importent direction in this field is to produce ammu- 
nition with new destructive characteristics. According to the 
foreign press, the USA is developing a new active-reactive 
shell to replece the orgenic nuclear shell for the self-pro- 
pelled howitzer. 

Work is also going on abroad on the neutron type ammu- 
nition whose destructive effect is made by the flow of fast 
neutrons generated during the blest at a distance up to 
800-900 m from the ground zero. At the same time the 
shock wave and thermal radiation heve only half that 
range. 

Intensive work is being carried out to create ammuni- 
tion of the so-called volumetrical explosion, filled with 
various hydrocarbon fuel-explosive mixtures. When such a 
shell explodes, an seroso! cloud appears which then blows 
up end creates a powerful shock weve. On the frontage 
along which the shock wave spreads the excess pressure 
reaches 20-25 kg/cm’, which destroys most solid structures. 
When firing a volley with such ammunition the 30-barre! 
rocket leuncher can make a breach 8-12 m wide and 250- 
300 m deep in a mine field. 

Methods are being developed for using metallic uranium 
in ammunition. Shells with en ermour-piercing core of de- 
pleted uranium have elready eppeared. The specie! feature 
of the core’s action is that when it strikes armour it iastently 
heats to an extremely high femperature because of the ex- 
phisive-like reaction of oxidation of the uranium by the 
oxygen in the air. Such shells possess high armour-piercing 
ability and this is evidently the reason for the great etten- 
tion to the study of their capabilities. 

Thus, even a brief analysis of some tendencies in the de- 
velopment of artillery systems testifies to the fect thet que- 
litative changes are teking plece in this field. 























[photo caption] 


The 930 122<mm howitzer, a gun with an all-round fire, is intended 
for tighting enemy manpower and fire weapons, destroying fortifications, 


king gaps in mine fields, screening or illuminating the terrain and 
carrying out many other specefic missions. 
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CLASS ORIGINS OF WARS DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 10, Oct 81 pp 47-49 


{Article by Maj Gen S. Tyushkevish, D. Sc. (Military): 


{Text ] 


Marxism-Leninism defines wars es @ | storical, class phe- 
nomenon. Wars are siweys the consoquence of deep socio- 
economic processes occurring inside an antagonistic so- 
ciety. The sources of wars are rooted in exploiting society 
itself, based on private ownership and oppression of the 
working people. 

In the present epoch the fundamental cause of wars and 
military conflicts continues to operate. it is “builf”’ in the 
economic relations of the present-day monopoly capite sm. 
in its social nature. V. |. Lenin's words about imperiais™ 
thet “by virtue of its fundamental economic traits,” i?) bs 
“distinguished by @ minimum fondness for peace and free- 
dom, and by « maximum and universal development of mi- 
litarism” are still valid. The main source of wars resides 
precisely in imperialism, in its economics and politics. 


The history of world and locai wars unleashed by eggres- 
sors shows that the outbreak of every concrefe war is de- 
termined by @ whole range of cavses. These include gene- 
ral causes which characterise the economic and political 
relations in antagonistic socio-economic formations, and 
specific causes rooted in the economic and political con- 
tradictions inherent in any concrete antagonistic society. 
There is still smother type of causes which give rise to 
wart — perticuler causes, srousing from the aeggregete of 
objective and subjective factors under definite conditions. 


The Marxist-Leninist interpretation of the sources of wars 
and their essence is being constantly attacked by Western 
ideologists and their opportunistic ellies. They have pro- 
duced various theories and conceptions in an attempt to 
whitewash imperialism in the eyes of mankind and to prove 
its “innocence” of the unleashing of war, This is manifest, 
for instance, in their efforts to apply biological laws to so- 


cial life, to prove that irrational forces govern the destinies 
of people and the entire universe, to ascribe wars to the 
operation of so-called “natural” factors, such as racial dis- 
tinctions and geographical circumstences, to assert thet wers 
ere not the product of imperialist policies, but of the sub- 
jective rational activity of leaders of certain parties and go- 
vernments, which does not depend on socio-political rele- 
tions; that wars are brought sbout by the personality of 
ststesmen, diplomats and intelligence agents... In the last 
few yeers broad publicity has been given to theories stat- 
ing that war is caused by man's aggressive nature, his war- 
like psychology, “fighting instinct,” “desire for death” on 
the battlefield. Some Western ideologists claim that the 
causes of war lie in scientific and technological progress, 
in globe! problems, such as the relations between man and 
the environment and the need to control births. 


All these conceptions give « distorted explanation of the 
causes of wers. inasiar as the sociel aspect is concerned, 
they ere characterised by flagrant anti-communism and with 
respect to rhe theoretical aspect by an idealistic, metaphy- 
sical approsch disquised by pyeudoscientific tervs. As @ 
rule, they are cot used seperately, but in close junction 
with one another. 


In the recent period bourgeois propege da has been at- 
tempting to revise the results of the Second Wor!:| War of 
1939-45, the reactioncry imperialist circles heave sought to 
eggrevete the international situation and resume the cold 
war. in this connection the West has put into circulation a 
large number of doctrines and theories distorting the causes 
and sources of wars. In most cases they substitute anti-Soviet 
inventions for the truth. For instance, in somewhat revised 
form they give currency to the old allegation that soon 
alter Soviet power wes established “the possibility of using 
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"Causes and Sources of Wars"] 








the 2ed Army to spread revolution to other Evropesen coun- 
tries” was discussed. Such totally unsubstantieted al'ege- 
tions are now used to spice the inventions about the “con- 
munist danger” and the “Soviet threat.” 


This method is by no means cew. Rib>entrop, Hitler's 
foreign minister, spoke about the war against the USSR be- 
ing @ “preventive” wer to justify xazi Germany's predatory 
policy. However, these inventions could not stand against 
historical truth. Born out cf the capitelist system, the Se- 
cond World War wes @ continuation of the struggle of the 
main imperialist powers, for world domination. This is an 
~iective fact thet cannot be concealed. 


Distortion of the true causes of the Second World War, 
in particular, is designed to exonerate imperialism in the 
eyes of history, to absolve it of the crimes it committed, of 
the millions of numan lives it destroyed, of the tremendous 
material losses and spiritual damage it inflicted on hume- 
nity. The bourgeors propeganda machine is trying to prove 
that the present policy of imperielism designed to impose 
the erms race on the world, to increase international ten- 
sions and speed wp preparations for a new war is @ “forc- 
ed” policy. 


Of course, the new belence of world forces in fevour of 
socialism that has teken shape since the Second World War 
has made it difficult for imperialism to use war as & means 
for securing its reactionery ends. However, though its po- 
sitions have become weaker, this does not mean that it has 
become less aggressive. As in the past imperialism is still 
the source of all wars in the present epoch. This is condi- 
tioned by @ whole range of facts. 


in the present historical contention between the two so- 
cio-economic systems imperialism is losing its positions, 
while socialism is vividly revealing its superiority. in this 
context imoerialism is attempting to delay its departure 
from the historical arene and has still not abandoned hope 
of regaining its positions with the help of armed force. 
Further. The general crisis of caepitelism is increasingly eg- 
greveting the contredictions inherent in the system. New 
centres end seats of imperialist rivalry are taking shape. 
Seeking @ way out of the crisis, imperialism hes been stek- 
ing on increased militerisation of society end on the arms 
race. This emphasises the potential threat of wer. Another 
reason why imperielism is so eggressive is thet it hes not 
become reconciled to the collapse of the colonial system. 
Doing its utmost to influence, as in the past, vast econo- 
micelly and strategically important regions and to strangle 
the mounting movement for netional liberation, imperialism 
hes been restoring to neo-colonialist methods, kindling mi- 
litary conflicts wherever it could and suppo-ting extreme 
resctionmery forces. Both belore and since the war the im- 
perelats ovco fegrantly intervened in the internal affairs 
of other peoples, violated their sovereiqn rights in their 
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social progress all over the world, to enable the explovters 
to continue to grow rich at the expense of the people. 


Recent developments confirm the above. They heve 
shown that the threat to peace and security of peoples con- 
tinues to exist. Among the statesmen and political leaders 
in the capitelist countries there are quite a few who wish 
to act in the spirit of the cold war, who rely on force and 
diktat in international relations. This is particularly true of 
US ruling circles. It is they who initiated the all-out arms 
rece and worsened the political climate. And not only in 
Europe, but also all over the world 


The programme of the mounting US wer effort is illustra- 
tive of this. In the fiscal year of 1981-62 US military spend- 
ing will reach the astronomical figure of more than 
$ 226,000 million which is far above the initial request of 
the Washington Administration. 


The purposefully militaristic course is evident in other ac- 
tions of the USA and its NATO allies. Take, for instance, the 
attempts to extend NATO's sphere of operations, substen- 
tiated by the so-calied doctrine of global action, the high 
degree of combat readiness of NATO's armed forces, the 
deployment of armed forces in potential theatres of military 
operations, outfitting of these forces with vast quantities o/ 
military equipment. It is also confirmed by the series of m- 
litery manoeuvres of unprecedented scope conducted by 
NATO's combined armed forces in Europe and by US im- 
other reactionaries all over the world. 


To divert the attention of the masses, to disguise their 
aggressive course, the imperialist ideologists and polltici- 
ans sre sowing fear, bies, lies and hetred emong countries 
and peoples. They raised a tremendous hullabsloo over the 
internationalist action teken by socialist states, Communis' 
end Workers’ Parties distorting the reasons for such actions, 
their essence and consequences. The hysterical campaign 
egeins! the Soviet Union's internetionalist support to friendly 
Alghenistan et the request of its lawful government entirely 
in keeping with the terms of the treaty signed by the two 
countries end in conformity with the UN Charter is an exam- 
pie of this. Working hand in hend with enti-Communists o/ 

















various Countries, including Moslem sts es, and with Peking 
US reactionary politiciens heve been building up tensions 
over the so-called “Afghan question” and fanning war 
psychosis. Gargs of terrorists equipped with US, Pakistani 
and Chirese weapons are being infiltrated into Afghanis- 
tan. The counter-revolutionaries have been making broed 
use of the tactics of intimidation, bleckmail, sabotage and 
assass.nation. 


imperialist propaganda has spared no pains to spread 
the myth about « “Soviet military threat.” It uses .¢ with the 
now fashionable “terrorism.” The imperialists row call the 
mounting struggle of *he peoples ‘or |ibera:.on, for seace, 
against the *hreat of » sew war “terrorism.” More ‘han that, 
they have accused the “hand of Moscow’ of directing *% 
However, *hese and other such a'egations are totally un- 
founded. Socialism as @ system bas never been @ source or 


cause of wars. The sources and ceuses of wars are inherent 
in imperialism. Socialism « inseperable from peace. The- 
relore, the accusations levelled by bourgeois ‘deologists 
end politiciens egeinst the Soviet Union and the other War- 
saw Treaty countries, blaming them for the arms rece, ag- 
Grevetion of international tensions, building up “military 
superiority over the NATO countries” and constantly inc- 
reasing their armed forces on the European continent, are 
nothing but sheer slander and invention. 


in actual fact neither the Sowret Union nor ‘he other coun- 
tries of the socialist Community seek to secure military su- 
periority. In the Report to the 26th CPSU Congress 
L. . Brezhrew sand: 


“We have not sought, and do not now seek, military 
superiority over the other side. That is mot our policy. Sut 
neither will we permit the buiidirg up of any such superio- 
rity ower us.” 


The Report further states that to try to outstrip each other 
in the arms rece or to expect to win « nuclear wer, is dan- 
gerous madness. The interests of peace demand that rele- 
tions between states with opposite socie! systems should 
be built on « fundamental principle thet would rule out mi- 
litary superiority of one state over ancther preservation of 
military-strategic equilibrium is an obligetory and neces- 
sary principle for the preservation of peace. 


The Soviet peace programme contens new proposels de- 
signed to save the peoples from the threat of nuclear wer, 
and to pre. serve peace on earth. The; stem from the objec- 
tive histories. conclusion drawn by the CPSU and other fra- 
ternal perties alter the war. The conclusion « that wer can- 
not and should not serve as an instrument for settling in- 
ternational disputes. Wars as @ means to secure politica! 
ends should be elimineted from internetione! relations. A 
new world war is not inevitable. it can and should be pre- 
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vented. The change in the balance of world forces in fa- 
vour of peace, democracy and socialism and active strug- 
gle for the prevention of war have already made it possible 
to break the tragic cycle: world war — brief peaceful res- 
pite — another world war. Additional factors contributing 
to this line will improve the possibilities for preventing the 
outbreak of another world wer. 


The new Soviet proposals are comprehensive. They co- 
ver a wide range of questions. They combine political and 
military measures designed to accomplish tasks of primary 
the military-strategic equilibrium that has taken shape bet- 
ween the USSR and the USA, between the Warsew Treaty 
Organisation and NATO, which objectively heips preserve 
peace are such proposals. This is also true of the measures 
for building up trust in the military sphere and for conside- 
rably extending ‘he tone in which such measure: could be 
applied. The USSR is prep«-ed to extend these mwasures to 
the entire European par! of the country, provided the West- 
en powers correspondingly extend the zone of confidence- 
building measures too. Another promising region for such 
uselul steps could be the Far East. Such powers as the 
USSR, China and japen ere neighbours there. in addition, 
there are US military Lases in the region. The USSR is pre- 
pered to conduct concrete talks on confidence-building mese- 
sures im the Fer East wth all countries concerned. Limitation 
and reduction of strategic arms is extremely important. 
The USSR is prepared to reach agreement on the limitation 
of deployment of new submarines: the US Ohio type and 
Soviet submarines of a similar type. Af the same time the 
Sov et Union proposes to ban the modernisation of existing 
and development of new ballistic missiles carried by these 
submarines. in Europe the Soviet side proposes a morato- 
rouum on the deployment of new medium range nuciear mis- 
siles both by NATO and the USSR, i. «. to freeze quantity- 
wise and quality-wise the existing level of such weapons, 
including, of course, the US forward-based missiles in this 
region. 


These and other measures can help end the arms race, 
resolve the more serious and dangerous conflict situetions 
without the use of armed force. Everything now depends 
on the West. However, the West is not at ail in « hurry to 
reply to the proposeis. 


Today factors have emerged which are obstructing the 
efforts of the most eggress:ve and edventurist elements to 
unleash military conflicts. And these factors are becoming 
increasingly potent. The countries of the socialist commu- 
nity, the international communist and working-class move- 
ment, the nationel-liberation movement and mass peace mo- 
vement form « powerful entiwar force. The belence of 
world iorces with its qualitatively new features is steadily 
changing in favour of socialism, peaceful cooperation and 
progress. The growing might, mounting activity end pres- 
tige of the USSR and other countries of the socialist com- 
munity, and the expansion of their defence capacity are a 














guarantee of peace and the sovereign rights and freedoms 
of peoples, a safeguard against imperialist intervention. 


The proponents of the anti-human concept of the eternal 
and inevitable character of wars are profoundly wrong. 
Wars can now be prevented. However, this is by no means 
an easy task. Although the possibilities of aggressive impe- 
rialist forces have been considerably curbed, the nature of 
imperialism remains unchanged. The enemies of détente 
and disarmament still have vast resources at their disposal. 
Therefore, all peace lovers should exhibit high vigilance 
and strengthen their solidarity. There is no task more im- 
portant than that of defending and saving peace. 
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[Article by Maj Gen N. Gusev, D. Sc. (Philosophy): "Imperialism--A Source of War 
Danger", under the rubric "International Affairs"] 


[Text ] 


imperialism is guilty of unleashing two world 
wars, hundreds of local wars and conflicts. World 
War | (1914-18) broke out as a result of the une- 
ven development of the capitalist countries and 
the consequent conflict of imperialist interests. 
The war involved 38 states with 1,500 million po- 
pulation, or three quarters of the world popula- 
tion. Over 10 million were killed. The material 
damage was enormous. The direct war expenditu- 
res alone amounted to 3 208 thousand million — 
10 times the sum spent in all the wars during the 
more than a century after the Great French Re- 
volution. 

World War I! (1939-45) was also caused by the 
contradictions between the imperialist states. It 
resulted in more than 50 million killed and 90 
million wounded, including 28 million crippled. 
Over 2 million civilians died in bomb raids. 

Especially heavy losses were suffered by the 
USSR, which was a victim of nazi aggression and 
carried the main burden of fighting and defeat- 
ing fascism. The Soviet Union lost 20 million peo- 
ple. The aggressor burned and destroyed 1,710 
cities and towns, 70 thousand villages, 32 thou- 
sand industrial enterprises, about 100 thousand 
state and collective farms. 

After World War |i imperialism continued to 
build up its military and economic potential in 
response to its social and political setbacks in 
world affairs as the colonia! empires crumbled 
and an increasing number of countries turned 
towards socialism which is making great strides 
forward. 

On the basis of the Leninist definition of the 
reactionary nature of imperialism the CPSU and 


fraterne| Communist Parties carried out a com- 
prehensive assessment of modern imperialism. A 
profound analysis of the balance of class forces 
in the present-day world was made at the 26th 
Congress of the CPSU, which warned that impe- 
rialism had not given up hopes of reversing the 
course of history and turn the tables on socialism. 
The nature of imperialism remains the same, nor 
can it change, for its evolution implies growing 
reaction and aggressiveness. 


Influential capitelist circles still enteriain hopes 
of robbing socialism and national-liberation mo- 
vement of their gains. Their main objectives are 
the USSR and the socialist countries. These forces 
whip up the arms race, grossly interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of other countries, seek to discredit 
the détente policy and peaceful initiatives of the 
Soviet Union. This trend had been especially ma- 
nifest in the citadel of imperialism, the USA. 


Americans are constantly showered with lies 
and slanderous allegations concerning the “grow- 
ing Soviet military threat” which “jeopardises the 
very existence of the United States."’ On the pre- 
tence of countering the “Soviet threat’ US im- 
perialism is building up its war machine, sending 
new reinforcements to Western Europe, setting 
up new war bases and military installations over- 
seas, forming the rapid deployment force and so 
on. The US military build-up in the Indian Ocean 
and the Middle and Near East has been accom- 
panied with outbursts of anti-Soviet propagandist 
hysteria, like, for instance, the present hullabaloo 
over Afghanistan. 

There is neither “intervention,” nor “aggres- 
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sion” on the part of the USSR against Afghanis- 
tan. On the contrary, the Soviet Union assists the 
new Afghanistan at the request of its government, 
in defending its national independence, freedom 
and dignity against armed foreign aggression. 


The imperialist-minded leadership of the USA 
has been channelling national economic and 
technological development towards one ultimate 
goal — military superiority, growing into a kind 
of maniacal urge for world supremacy. 


The common interests of US officialdom and the 
arms manufacturing monopolies encourage the 
development of the military industrial complex 
and escalation of arms production on an unpre- 
cedented scale. The US war potential has been 
growing as never before. For instance, US mili- 
tary spending, which during World War Ii totall- 
ed 3 224 billion, is likely to reach 1,500 billion 
during the coming five-year period. 


The adventurist goals and plans, like the “new 
war doctrines” are reflected in the US-sponsor- 
ed imperialist military alliances. The Pentagon 
spares no effort to reinforce the main striking 
bloc — NATO. In 1949, the year of NATO set-up, 
the total war budget of the NATO countries 
amounted to 3 18,700 million, in 1981 the US de- 
fence budget alone is to come to the tune of 
$ 226,000 million. 


Today tne NATO forces are definitely offensive 
and aggressive. The strength cf the NATO forces 
deployed in Europe at present exceeds three mil- 
lion. Total NATO strength, according to London's 
international institute for Strategic Studies, is 5 
million, including 80 divisions, 440 medium- 
range and tactical missile launchers, over 17 thou- 
sand tanks, 8 thousand combat planes (including 
2 thousand nuclear bomb carriers) and nearly 
1,500 combat ships. In addition the US has more 
than 8 thousand nuclear warheads in its Euro- 
pean depots. The European theatre of operations 
is cons.dered the primary area of military confron- 
tation, which is to be the decisive battlefield de- 
ciding the course and outcome of war against the 
European sccialist countries. 


Debate in the Pentagon on the practicability 
of a pre-emptive strategic strike against Soviet 
military objectives under certain circumstances 
has recently become public. The key motif of such 
concepts 3; a d2sire to destroy the USSR in a 

litzkrizg through a sudden massive initial strike. 
In his congressional statement former US Defence 
Secretary H. Brown admitted that the emphasis 
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on modern fast moving and intensive military 
operations was quite natural. The attacker gene- 
rally tries to avoid prolonged operations. 


The offensive and-aggressive nature of the 


NATO forces has manifested itself more than 
once. During the past two or three decades they 
took part in criminal wars against the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic and the Democra- 
tic Republic of Vietnam, they carried out direct 
intervention in Guatemala, the Dominican Repub- 
lic and other states in Central America, attacked 
Cuba, Laos, Kampuchea, etc. In the post-war years 
alone the USA committed their armed forces 215 
times in different parts of the globe in order to 
reach their political objectives. The US Adminis- 
tration alerted the armed forces innumerable ti- 
mes and threatened directly or indirectly to use 
strategic nuclear weapons 19 times. 


“Directive 59" signed last year serves the same 
purpuses and admits the possibility of a “limited 
nuclear war.” It provides for selective nuclear 
strikes on the opponent's strategic forces and |i- 
nes of communication. This would allegedly make 
it possible to disarm the opponent and preserve 
the American strategic nuclear forces. This actual 
state of affairs cannot be camouflaged by any 
propagandistic “red herring” about a “Soviet 
threat.” The NATO armed forces, especially the 
armed forces of the USA, present a real menace 
to peace and security of nations. This menace is 
growing as Washington proceeds with its neo- 
colonialist policy and builds war bases and ad- 
vanced posts in foreign territories spearheaded 
against the national-liberation movements. 


Especially menacing are the US and NATO 
plans to build up armaments and armed forces in 
Western Europe. The NATO Council adopted a 
decision in December 1979 to deploy some 600 
new medium-range nuclear missiles in the West 
European countries. The NATO strategic planners 
assert that the plan is intended to create an “ad- 
ditional deterrent’ to a possible Soviet attack. 


Against this gloomy political background the 
Soviet proposals of October 1979 supported by 
the Warsaw Treaty countries evince a genuine 
striving towards military détente in Europe. The 
Soviet Union proposed to reduce on 4 mutual ba- 
sis the scale of field training exercises to 40 or 50 
thousand troops and to increase the warning time. 
it was also proposed to extend the warning obli- 
gation to large-scale air and naval manoeuvres 
planned in direct proximity to the territorial wa- 
ters of the Helsinki Act signatories as well as to 
large troop movements. 








Recently the Soviet Union made yet another 
big step to meet the insistent wishes of the West- 
ern countries by extercdiing the zone in which 
the agreement would be effective to al] Euro- 
pean USSR, provided, of course, the Western 
countries assume similar obligations concerning 
their territories. However, as was offen the case 


before, some circles in the West welcomed only 
the Soviet part of the deal, withholding any re- 
ciprocal move on their part. Genuine trust is only 
possible when both parties act with reciprocity 
and undertake equal commitments excluding uni- 
lateral military advantage. Al] the elements of 
the strategic balance must be taken into account: 
both the land forces, and also the air force and 
the navy, of the European countries, the United 
States and Canada. In other words the agreement 
must embrace all the factors affecting the balance 
of forces in Europe. 

The 26th Congress of the CPSU described as 
extraordinary the problem of limitation and re- 
duction of strategic arms. The Soviet Union ex- 
presses its readiness to resume the SALT talks im- 
mediately on the basis of equality and equal se- 
curity and preserving the positive results reached 
before. The USA and their allies, especially the 
nuclear powers, cannot ignore this clearly ex- 
pressed readiness to continue the process of li- 
miting strategic arms which is vitally important 
for all nations, including the USA. Another Soviet 
proposal to refrain from deploying new US and 
similar Soviet nuclear submarines and to ban mo- 
dification of existing and development of new 
ballistic missiles for these submarines is also aim- 
ed at curbing the race in the most dangerous ty- 
pes and systems of rocket and nuclear weapons. 

Yet the USA and the other NATO states conti- 
nue their blocking tactics in respect of negotia- 
tions that could limit the arms race in Europe. 
Ever since 1973 fruitless talks have been going on 
in Vienna on reduction of arms and armed forces 
in Central Europe. And this — despite a good 
dozen constructive proposals made by the War- 
saw Treaty states to meet the Western party half 
way. L. Brezhnev warned the Western leaders of 
the grave responsibility they assume by drag- 
ging these talks out while proceeding to build 
up their military potential; the Soviet Union, he 
declared, will have to take this fact into conside- 
ration. 
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The object of the new proposal made by the 
Soviet leader at the 26th CPSU Congress is to 
break the vicious circle in world political life 


which brings about counteraction of one side to 
any action of the other side. The essence of this 
proposal is to impose a moratorium on the de- 
ployment of new medium-range missiles in 
Europe by both the USSR and NATO states. That 
means to freeze these weapons systems at their 
present levels both in numbers and quality, inc- 
luding naturally the US advanced missile installa- 
tions in Europe. The moratorium could come into 
effect immediately upon the start of negotiations 
on this problem and remain in force until an ap- 
propriate treaty on limiting, or better still, reduc- 
ing such nuclear weapons in Europe is concluded. 


This proposal, like the other Soviet peace mo- 
ves, was welcomed with understanding and ap- 
proval in Europe by the broad public and sober- 
minded politicians who realise the need to curb 
the arms race and to stop the world sliding to- 
wards a nuclear holocaust. The moratorium pro- 
posed by the Soviet leader, Leonid Brezhnev,” 
the Westfalische Rundschau states, “should be 
used to begin talks on nuclear missiles in Western 
Europe.” 


A serious menace to world peace looms from 
the military rapprochement taking shape  bet- 
ween the NATO warhawks and the Peking rulers. 
The frequent mutual visits give rise to public con- 
cern about the dangerous consequences of the 
US-Chinese accord on preserving ‘‘paralle! strate- 
gic interests” by mutual effort. Peking has been 
courting NATO for quite a long time. Its policy is 
aimed at worsening international relationships 
and is in line with the policy of imperialism. The 
Peking strategists are attracted by hopes of Ame- 
rican military equipment and a military alliance 
with the USA and of using the US war potential 
to implement their hegemonistic plans. 

in this situation the CPSU and the Soviet Go- 
vernment are faced with the necessity to meintain 
the defence potential of the Soviet state and the 
combat readiness of the Soviet Armed Forces at 
the necessary level. The Soviet Army has been at 
all times ready to perform its important duty — 
to guard the peaceful labour of the Soviet people, 
to be the bulwark of world peace. 
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{Text } 


ORLD POLITICS at the contemporary stage are cha- 
W racterised by a sherp class struggle between two 

opposite trends. The USSR and other countries of 
the socialist community are firmly and consistently pursuing 
@ course aimed at curbing the arms race, strengthening re- 
laxation and peace, defending the sovereign rights of 
nations. 

Quite different is the policy of the imperialist states 
headed by the USA. They try to undermine détente, to sup- 
press ‘he national-liberation movement, to intensify prepara- 
tions for a new world war. In the Report of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU to the 26th Congress it was pointed 
out that at the present stage the aggressiveness of impe- 
rialists’ policy and in the first place of the US imperialists 
has sharply increased. Particular attention was paid in the 
recort to the fact that in the present period the militant 
imperialists have increased the activity of their propegende 
media and intensified their attempts to exert a corrupting 
influence on the peace-loving public and that therefore 
t is particularly urgent ‘o wage a relentiess struggie against 
imperialist ideology and to expose its aggressive essence. 

in order to disguise its hegemonistic intentions the big 

nopoly bourgeoisie is resorting to various ideological 
i-ersions and to outright calumny against the activity of 
the CPSU and the Soviet Government. Imperialist prope- 
ganda in cooperation with the Peking chauvinists and agg- 
ressors, is reviving the time-worn myth of a “Soviet military 
threat,” trying to distort Soviet foreign policy, to slander 
socialism and to beautify imperialism and its predatory po- 
licy and practice. 

Propagandists of the fiction of a “Soviet military threat” 

first of all, to scare people with their assertions that 
toe USSR is striving to achieve military superiority over 
the West. The falseness of this argument is absolutely ob- 
ous The whole of orcaressive humanity knows ful! well 
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"Under Cover of a Myth", under the rubric "Inter- 


that it is the Soviet Union that is making persistent efforts 
to maintain the equilibrium of military forces between so- 
cialism and capitalism which has taken shape in the contem- 
porary conditions. Speaking at the 26th CPSU Congress 
L. |. Brezhnev underscored: “The military and strategic 
equilibrium prevailing between the USSR and the USA, 
between the Warsaw Treaty and NATO, objectively serves 
to safeguard world peace. We have not sought, and do 
not seek, military superiority over the other side. That is 
not our policy.” 

On the other hand, the bourgeois ideologists and their 
militant Maoist accomplices obstinately assert that the equi- 
librium of forces represents a threat to the West which can 
be removed only on condition of military superiority over 
the Soviet Union. In one of his interviews US Defence Se- 
cretary C. Weinberger said that it is necessary to demon- 
strate clearly a determination to strengthen substantially 
American military might in the field of offensive strategic 
weapons. 

The myth of a “Soviet military threat” provides a good 
cover-up for the unprecedented growth of military expen- 
ditures. In the USA in the 1981-82 fiscal year they will total 
the astronomic figure sum of over § 226,000 million. Foreign 
experts calculate that one third of the total world military 
expenditures ‘fall on the USA, though that country has only 
5 per cent of the world’s population. 

The growth of military expenditu'y places a heavy bur- 
den on the working people of the capitalist countries. It 
is significant that 64 per cent of the US budget is expend- 
ed for military purposes. While outlays on public health in 
the USA total less than 100 dollars a year per head, war 
expenditures exceed 350 dollars. 

To carry out its role of world gendarme the USA has 
over 2,500 military bases and various military installations 














on the territories of other states. Nearly SCO.CO0 officers 
and men serve at these bases. The majority of them — 
330,000 are deployed in Europe in immediate proximity to 
the borders of the USSR and other countries of the socialist 
community. The USA possesses in Asia and in the Pacific 
Ocean a wide network of military bases manned by over 
142,000 servicemen. There are 10,000 US officers and men 
on the Bermuda isiands, on Diego Garcia and in Canada. 
Some 16,000 American servicemen are stationed in the 
Paname Canali Zone, ir Puerto Rico and at Guantanamo. 
The geography of the deployment of bases convincingly 


testifies that there is an American threat to the peace and 
security of the peoples and not a “Soviet threat.” 


This is also confirmed by the practical actions of the 
USA and other NATO countries. Historians in the GOR 
have calculated that during the three postwar decades 
(1945-75) there were 142 wars ano military conflicts on the 
globe: 5 — in Europe; 44 — in Asia; 29 — in Africa; 33 — 
in America; and 31 — in the Arab East. The majority of 
them were engendered by foreign intervention and other 
military actions of the American imperialists against the 
forces of the national-liberation movement. During the 
postwar period the USA used their armed forces or re- 
sorted to the threat of their employment 215 times. Fifty- 
seven times they were on the brink of using nuclear wea- 
pon, in some cases against the USSR. As far back as 1948, 
the Americans elaborated a plan of war against the Soviet 
Union codenamed “Dropshot.” Its authors proposed to 
drop on the Soviet Union 300 atomic and 20,000 conventio- 
nal bombs. Ther some 259 divisions of the USA and its 
allies were to invade the USSR. From the North the blow 
to be via the Kola Peninsula, from the South, vie the 
Balkans. 


Bourgeois propaganda resorts to the myth of a “Soviet 
military threat’ every time it is necessary to justify the de- 
sloyment of new types and systems of armaments. All this 
is done under the pretence of the necessity to “catch up 
with” the USSR, to liquidate its superiority over the West 
in the military field. In fact it turns out later that the USA 
was not “lagging behind” the Soviet Union at all. Thus, in 
the 1950s a widespread campaign was launched in connec- 
tion with the US “lagging behind” the Soviet Union in bom- 
bers. Before the campaign was proved groundless, the 
USA had created the B-52 strategic bomber. During the 
1960s-1970s the West raised a hue and cry about a “missile 
superiority of the USSR,” under cover of which more than 
1,000 intercontinental missiles were deployed in the USA. 
Under pretence of a “Soviet military threat’ new types of 
weapons: MX missiles, the neutron and laser weapons, re- 
coverable spaceships for orbiting spy satellites, systems of 
radar detection, means of missile Guidance and others are 
being designed and produced. 
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The campaign of West's “lagging behind” in the field 
of medium-range nuclear missiles which allegedly is upsett- 
ing the balance of forces in Western Europe hes reached an 
unprecedented scope in recent years. Its results are weil 
known. It has been decided to deploy qualitatively new 
US nuclear missiles on the territories of a number of West- 
European countries. US General Bernard Rogers, NATO 
Supreme Commander in Europe, speaking in Casteau (8el- 
gium) on the occasion of the 30th anniversary of the crea- 
tion of the Supreme Headquerters of this aggressive bloc, 
confirmed once more that his most important goal would 
be depivyment in Europe of 572 US medium-range missiles 
by the mid 1980s. 


The true content of the NATO decision was revealed in 
the Report of L. |. Brezhnev to the 26th CPSU Congress, 
“This decision,” he underlined, “is no ‘response’ to any 
imagined Soviet challenge. Neither is it an ordinary ‘mo- 
dernisation’ of the arsenal, as the West would have us 
believe. It speaks of an obvious intention to tilt the existing 
military balance in Europe in NATO's favour.” 


At the same time American propaganda ignores the ob- 
vious fact that during the pest decade the number of the me- 
dium-range nuclear carriers in the European part of the 
USSR has not increased by a single missile or a ‘single air- 
craft. As to the new Soviet medium-range missiles-they are 
intended fo replace the old ones which have béen-in ser- 
vice for 20 years and do not upset the military balance in 
Europe. FRG Chancellor H. Schmidt in a public statement 
in February this year denied any disruption of the belaence 
of forces between the East and the West. A. Haig, now 
US Secretary of State, also mentioned the existence of “re- 
lative equilibrium and equivalence.” 


The concrete practical measures concerning this question 
included the proposal! by the USSR to declare a moratorium 
on the deployment of nuclear medium-range missiles in 
Europe both by the USSR and the NATO countries. This 
would make it possible to freeze them quantitatively and 
qualitatively at their existing level, including, of course, the 
US nuclear forward based weapons in this area. Deciara- 
tion of a moratorium on these weapons is not an end in 
itself. The major task is to conclude in the future a perma- 
nent treaty on limitation of nuclear missile weapons and, 
better still, on their reduction. 


The fable of a “Soviet threat” has been taken up also by 
the Peking leaders who openly form a bloc with the fo- 
réign reaction on an anti-Soviet basis and count on forcing 
international tension up to the unleashing of a new world 
wer. China's hegemonistic course plays into the hands of the 
ruling circles in the USA, Japan and other countries who are 
trying to turn to their own imperialist interests hostility of 
Peking to the Soviet Union and to the socialist community. 
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Thus, the myth of a “Soviet military threat’ aimed at 
conscious deception of public opinion, serves the enemies 
of peace as a convenient means for justifying the aggressive 
policy and practice of modern imperialism and Maoism and 
the military preparations carried out by them. In connec- 
tion with this L. |. Brezhnev said at the 26th CPSU Con- 
gress: “A war danger does exist for the United States, as 
it does for all the other countries of the world. But the 
source of the danger is not the Soviet Union, nor any 
mythical Soviet superiority, but is the arms race and the 
tension that still prevails in the world. We are prepared to 
combat this true, and not imaginary, danger hand in hand 
with the United States, with the countries of Europe, with 
all countries in the world.” 
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